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PREFACE. 



This Grammar was first published eighteen years ago. Owing to 
its having then been stereotyped, no alterations or improvements 
of any import could have been introduced, although several 
editions of it were afterwards printed. The present will be found 
rather a new work than a new edition. It embodies the ex- 
perience of one who, for many years sole German Master at the 
Royal Military College, had to teach under circumstances of par- 
ticular difficulty, such as perhaps no instructor will have to 
meet again. 

The Grammar, in the shape in which it is now offered to the 
public, claims to be, in as narrow a compass as the nature of the 
subjects allows, a popular version of the Grimm-Becker system. 
The arrangement, which will be found to have reduced the 
elementary part to the utmost simplicity; also, the treatment 
of the rules on the constructi6n of the sentence; and the whole 
of the third section, are the AiAhbjf's own. The brevity of the 
work is one of the points, which .the Author should wish to be 
reckoned among its merits. *Jt is .muck easier to swell a Grammar 
by a vain display of learning; .than fy limit its substance to those 
indispensable points, without a complete knowledge of which the 
student can never hope to gain a firm footing in the language. 

Any teacher, who is a true scholar himself, will make it his 
first care quickly to lead his pupil to a point, on which, instead 
of being taught the language from the Grammar, the student 
may be taught the Grammar from the language. To make him 
write frivolous exercises on the elements under pretence of so 
much the better impressing them on his memory, ought to be 
considered as a wanton waste of time. Practising the elementary 
part verbally, gives you the advantage of being enabled to go 
over ten times as much ground as is possible with the same 
amount of labour in writing. If you teach the pupil, in a rational 
method, the scientific principles on which the declensions and 
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_ IV PREFACE. 

conjugations rest, he will never forget them; and, with the help 
of a few simple rules, he will have the faculty almost from the 
very outset, not only to find his way in reading easy German 
pieces, but also to form sentences himself: — that is to say, to 
express his thoughts in German, if not altogether correctly, at all 
events intelligibly. This is the meaning of the Preliminary 
Chapter of this Grammar. A solid elementary foundation being 
once laid, the rest will follow as a matter of course. The Gram- 
mar, therefore, has purposely been made short enough to be 
remembered in all its principal details by any tolerably diligent 
pupil. 

The Author trusts that the better class of German teachers — 
unfortunately not very numerous in this country, — will find his 
Grammar and the Exercises which form the sequel to it, of great 
assistance and practical use in instructing pupils of even moderate 
ability. He has been anxious not to introduce any of those 
elementary or syntactical rules with which an English student 
must be supposed to be familiar from the Grammar of his own 
language. For similar reasons, no German alphabet is given, as 
any English person is able to read black letter, from which the 
German character differs very little. Those who are competent 
to form a judgment on these matters, will, he hopes, acknowledge 
the great care which he has taken in stating the rules with 
terseness, clearness, and precision. There may be among them 
German university-men of sterling acquirements, whoiave known 
to their own cost, that amidst the fussy clatter of a host of noisy, 
hollow pretenders, it is sometimes difficult for the quiet scholar to 
get a hearing; but in science as in life, earnest and honest truth 
must and will prevail in the end. 



THE AUTHOR. 



Staff College, 

March, 1859. 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR. 



PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

Containing Part of the Conjugation of the Verbs Robert and feijtt, 

and some Rules of Construction serving to form Simplm 

Sentences. 



Infinitive. 
Present fetyn, to be. f)aUn, to have. 

Past. gewefm fe^n, to have been, getyafct f)aim f to have had. 



Present Tense. 

Singular number. 
1st. p. 3$ Bin, I am. id) §a&e, I have. 

2nd. p. bu 6ijl, thou art. bu §ajt, thou hast, 

er ^ he ^ er ) he 

f)at, she J. has. 
it 



3rd. p. \ (Ic > ifi, she \ is. fie 

, e$ ) it 



Plural number, 
1st p. SBir flnb, we are. voix f)aim, we have. 

2nd p. \f)T fetyb, you are. i§r §abet, you have. 

3rd p. fte flnb, they are. jle tyalJett, they have. 

In polite address, the third person plural is used instead of the second 
singular or plural, e.g^ ©if ftnb/ ©te tyaben, instead of bu bift/ or bu $a|t* 
or also instead of ty* \)abt, ij>r fepb. ©te is then always spelt with a 
capital ©. 

B 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR. 



Eelative Past, or, Imperfect Tens®. 

Singular. 

1st p. 3d) war, I was. id) fyittf, I had. 

2nd p. bu roarft, thou wast. bu f)attt% thou hadst. 

3rd p. et wax, he was. er $atte, he had. 

PZwra^. 

1st p. ©it wren, we were. wit fatten/ we had. 

2nd p. H)X rcaxttf you were. iljt fyittet, you had. 

3rd p. fie waren, they were. fie fatten, they had. 



Absolute Past, or, Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1st p. 3$ Wtt ) e I have \ . i$ fyrte j ^ I have \ # 

2nd p. bu Mfl||- thou hast i | bu $aft 1 «^ thou hast V J 

3rd p. ft ift ) & he has ) - et fyu J & be has J 

Plural 

1st p. SBiv flnb i « we have \ . voix ^oBeu } ^ we have ^ 

2nd p. if)X fetf) | I" you have | | tyt $afet I £ you have I J 

3rd p. fle flnb ) «> they have » *° fte 1)aU\\ ) ^ they have J 



Future Tense of fetjn. 





Singular. 




Plural 




1st p. 


3d) werbe \ 


I shall i 


rotr werben \ we shall i 




2nd p. 


bu wirjl > & 


thou wilt 


jg i&t wetbet I £ you will 


> q5 


3rd p. 


et nrirb ) **"" 


he will i 


jle wetben ) '*~ they will ! 





The future tense of all verbs is conjugated in the same way, being 
formed of the conjugated present tense of the auxiliary verb weiben* 
and of their own infinitive. Having, therefore, once learned the conjuga- 
tion of the fuftire tense of fe^n* you likewise know the same tense of 
fcaben, and of every other verb in the language : — 3d) roerbe fabtfb 34> werbe 
fragem 34) werbe flnbem ete. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 





Imperative. 






Singular. 


2nd p. 


fty (bu), be (thou). 


f)aU (bu), have (thou). 


3rd p. 


fety er, let him be. 


1)abt er, let him have. 
Plural. 


1st p. 


fe^n voir, let us be. 


fjabtw wir, let us have. 


2nd p. 


fe*)b (fyx), be (you). 


$abet (ii)x), have (you). 


3rd p. 


fetyn fie, let them be 


$aben fie, let them have, or have 
you, or be you, (see mem. after 
the present tense). 



Remark 1. The present tense of all regular verbs is con- 
jugated — with but a few modifications to be mentioned in the 
sequel — like that of fyaben. This will be seen from the following 
examples, in which the present tenses of the verbs, frrtgen, to ask, 
and of flnben, to find, are put side by side with that of fyaben. 







Singular. 




1st p. 


ia) $abe. 


id) frage. 


itf) ftnbe. 


2nd p. 


bu f)a% 


bu fragefl (fragft). 


bu ftubeft. 


3rd p. 


er tyit 


er fraget (fragt). 
Plural. 


er futbet. 


1st p. 


nnr #abett. 


ivir fragen. 


ttjlr fmben 


2nd p. 


ii)t $atet. 


i§r fraget. 


i$r ftnbet. 


3rd p. 


fie $afcen. 


jle fragen. 


fie flnben. 



£aji is contracted from tyabeji, or &ab(i, and l)at from fyabet, or 
f)abt, as in English, "thou hast," is from "thou havest," and u he 
has," from "he haves." The same contraction is not allowed in 
other verbs. You are not, therefore, to conjugate: 5$ Iftbc, 
(I praise), bu (off, er lot ; but, 3$ lobe, bu lobfi (fobejf), er lobt 
(lobet). The plural of the present tense is regular in all con- 
jugations. 

Remark 2. The imperfect tense of all the verbs of what is 
called the modern form, is conjugated like that of fyaben; it being 
understood that l;atte is contracted from f)abU (fyabefe), as the 
English, "I had" is instead of "I haved." Thus, fagen, (to say), 
makes fagte ; antworten, (to answer), antwortete. The imperfect 
of these verbs is, therefore, conjugated as follows: — 

b2 
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1st p. id) fyitte, I had. 
2nd p. bufyittefi. 
3rd p. er fjattt. 



1st p. wir fatten, 
2nd p. tyr $attet. 
3rd p. fie fatten. 



Singular. 
t$ fagte, I said, 
bu fagtejt 
er fagte. 

Plural. 
nrir fagten. 
ifyr fagtct. 
ffe fasten. 



id) anhrorteie, I answered, 
bu antroortete ft. 
er anhrortete. 



nrir antworteten. 
i^r anhtortetet. 
fie anttvorteten. 



The classification of the verbs into verbs of the ancient, and of the 
modern form will be fully explained in the sequel. Some short hints will 
suffice here. Verbs, like ftnfcen/ (to find), fpred)en, (to speak), fdjrciben, (to 
write), which belong to the conjugation of the ancient form, make in the 
Imperfect not: 3d) ftnbctf/ id) fprc$te/ id) fdjreibte; but, 34) fanb# i* fpra<b# 
id) fdjtieb ; just as in English — where the same distinction is to be 
recognized — you do not say, "I finded," "I speaked," "Iwrited;" but, 
"I found," «I spoke," "I wrote." Ou the other hand, the verbs of the 
modern form — as shown in the examples given above — are conjugated in 
the Imperfect by adding to the radical portion of the verb the termina- 
tion -ie or -tttt which corresponds to the termination -ed, added in the 
same tense to the English verb, as e.g., I ask-ed, I prais-ed. 

Remark 3. The Imperfect of the verbs of the ancient form is 
conjugated after the example of that of fepn. 







Singular, 






1st p. 


id) war, 


id) foradj, 


id; fanb, 


id) fdjriefi, 




I was. 


I spoke. 


I found. 


I wrote. 


2nd p. 


bu warft, 


bu [pradjfi. 


bu fanbeft. 


bu fdjtiefcft. 


Srdp, 


rr war. 


er fyradj. 

Plural. 


er fanb. 


er fd)rieb. 


1st p. 


wir waren. 


wir fyradjen. 


wit fanben. 


wir fdjrieben. 


2nd p. 


\t)x waret. 


if>r fpracfyet. 


i$r fanbet. 


i$t fdjmfcet. 


3rd p. 


fie war en. 


fie forad)en. 


fie fanben. 


fie fd)rieben. 



Remark 4. Some verbs have the same monosyllabic conjuga- 
tion, not in the imperfect, but in the present tense. Their 
plural, however, according to the general rule (see Remark 1.), 
is formed regularly from their infinitive. These verbs are, 
fonnen, burfen, mogen, roollen, follcn, mujfen, wifjen. Their 
present tense is conjugated as follows: — 
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Singular. 

1st p. id) lattm i* barf# id) wiU, id) foH# id& mu§# id) mrif / 

(I can). (I dare). (I will). (I shall). (I must). (I know). 

2nd p. bu tannft. bu barfft. bu wittft. bu fottft bu muft. bu weif t. 

3rd p. ec fann. a barf. et will, ec foil, er muf. et wetp. 

P/wra/. 

1st p. »ir tftnnen. wir burfen. wir wotten. wir foRcn. wit mftfien. wit nrtffen. 
2nd p. ijt tftnnct. ifcr bftrfet. i&r »oUet. tyr foUet. i&r mfiffet t^r wiffct. 
3rd p. fie f 6nnen. fie bfirfen. fie wotten. fie fatten, fie raftffen. fie wiffen. 

Remark 5. The perfect tense of all verbs is conjugated, in 
one respect, like that of the verbs fepn and fyaben, the neuter 
verbs forming it by the conjugated present tense of the verb fetyn 
and their own participle past; the transitive verbs by the conju- 
gated present tense of the verb fyaben, and, likewise, their own 
participle past. 

1. Neuter verbs are those signifying a condition, like fe^tt; or 
a state of movement or transition, like gefyen, to go, ret fen, to 
travel; or also a condition which is the contrary of movement or 
change, as, jiefyen, to stand, bleiben, to remain. Transitive verbs 
are those signifying action, like madden, to make; fd)tdfen, to 
send; boletl, to fetch. More will be said about this distinction 
hereafter. Neuter as well as transitive verbs may belong to 
either form, ancient or modern. 

2. The participle past of all the verbs of modern form is like 
that of tytbcn. As, fcaben makes ge&abt (ge-bab-t); thus, ma&en 
makes gemac&t (ge-mad>t); ftyicfen, gefcfoicft (ge-fc&icf-t) ; fcolen, 
ge&olt (ge-fcel-t) ; reifen, geretjl (ge-reif-t). 

3. The rules concerning the different classes of the verbs of 
the ancient form will be given in a subsequent chapter. For the 
present purpose it is sufficient to state, that ftefyen makes gejlanfccn ; 
bleiben, geblieben; ge&en, gegangen. 

4. The conjugation of the perfect tense of these verbs, which 
may serve as an example of all others of respectively the same 
class and division, is, therefore, as follows: 
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NEUTER VERBS. 



TRANSITIVE VERBS. 



1st p. id) tin 
2nd p. butnft 
3rd p. er tji 



1st p. trir ftnb 
2nd p. tyt fcgb 
3rd p. j!e flub 






.2$ «3 

If 
*?- 

si 
■Si S 






Singular. 



Plural. 



1st p. 
2nd p. 
3rd p. 



1st p. 
2nd p. 
3rd p. 



bufytfl 
or $at 



»it ^aBen 
t y t fyifcet 
fie fyt&en 



.~ — e 

** s <*» 

-is 

«-~ 8 

«» CO 



5. The English language employs the verb "to do" as an 
auxiliary verb, especially in interrogative and negative sentences, 
e.g. f "did he say so?" -r-"I do not know." This construction 
is not used in* German, where those sentences would simply be, 
"fagte er fo?" "tcr; roetjj ntc&r." (Said he so? — I know not.) 



SHORT RULES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
SENTENCE. 

1. — Principal Sentence. 
Rule. In a principal sentence, the direct (conjugated) verb 
always takes the second place. It follows, therefore, that 

1. When the subject stands first, the direct verb is to 

be placed immediately after the subject, e.g., 
(§3 regnete gcflcrn, it rained yesterday. 

2. When any other part of speech (adverb, adjective, an 

objective case of a noun, etc.) stands first, the verb 
precedes the subject. 

©cflern regnete eS, yesterday rained it (yesterday 
did it rain). 

Remark 1. In English, the adverb is sometimes put between 
the subject and the verb, e.g., in sentences such as, "It always 
rains," "I never thought.'' This is not done in German, where 
according to the rule given above, you are always to put the 
verb of the principal sentence in the second place, and where, 
consequently these sentences would run thus: — (§6 regnet immet 
(it rains always): 3$ badjte me (I thought never). 
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Remark 2. A sentence, in which the verb is placed before the 
subject, is called an inverted sentence. The exact rules concern- 
ing the use of the inversion will be given in the sequel. For 
the present it suffices to know, that the inversion (putting the 
verb before the subject) must be made use of in the principal 
sentence, whenever any other part of speech but the subject is 
put at the head of it. 

Remark 3. The direct verb being, as it were, the immoveable 
pivot on which the principal sentence turns, the above rule may 
be demonstrated by means of the following representation of an 
arrow, which should be supposed to turn round its centre point. 
A, designates the subject; B, the verb; C, any other part of 
speech. 



ea 



C 



B 
■0- 



regnete 
B 

-e- 



©efiem regnete 



C 

— >- 
gejlern. 

A 



The order is to be, 
ABC 
or, C B A 



The order is never to be, 

A C B 
nor, CAB. 



Additional rule 1. The participle and infinitive, quite irrespective 
of the position of the direct conjugated verb, are placed behind all 
the other parts of speech; when there is a participle, and an 
infinitive besides, the infinitive stands behind the participle, e.g. 

68 f)at fett gejiern ntcfyt geregnet It has not rained since 
yesterday. 

68 wirt) morgen wa&rjtyetnltdj flicfyt regnen. It will not pro- 
bably rain to-morrow. 

68 fann feit gejiern ntc&t geregnet tyaben. It cannot havo 
rained since yesterday. 
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These sentences being placed in the inverted position, the 
order would be 

®ttt gefiem fat tf nidjt geregnet 
or, aRorgenwlrbrtwaftrfc^inH*) rfAf 

©a^f*eintf*»irbe«mor9enj m( v ire 8tten. 
@ett gefiem f ann e* ni$t geregnet ftaben. 

Additional rule 2. In direct questions, the conjugated verb 
is placed either 

1. at the head of the sentence, or, 

2. immediately after the interrogative pronoun or particle; 
the remaining parts of speech being arranged as in any other 
principal sentence, e.g. 

ffiegnete eft gefiem? 

$at et feit gefiem geregnet? 

8B(e oft (how often) fat eS feit gefiem geregnet? 

II.— Accessory Sentence. 

Rule. In an accessory sentence, the direct conjugated verb is 
to be placed at the end, and even after the participles and in- 
finitives. 

34) ft** &u $aufe, wd&renb e* gefiem regnete. 
I was at home, whilst it rained yesterday. 
(St ifl warm, obgtei$ eft feit gefiem geregnet fat 
It is warm although it has rained since yesterday. 
3d) glaube nid)t, bag eS morgen regnen roirb. 
I do not think, that it will rain to-morrow. 
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SECTION L— THE WORD. 



CHAPTER I. 

Gender* Articles, and Pronouns, with their 
Declensions. 

Gender. 

There are in German, as in English, three genders:— 
the Masculine, 
the Feminine, 
the Neuter. 

It is to be borne in mind, that the German nouns substantive 
are classed in their several genders not according to natural, but 
according to grammatical rule. Thus, ber SRonb (the moon) is of 
masculine; bie ©onne (the sun) of feminine; and ba§ ©cfytff (the 
ship) of neuter gender. The moon is, therefore, spoken of in 
German as " he," the sun as " she," and the ship as " it." Some- 
what similarly, the sun is spoken of in English as " he," the 
moon as " she," and the ship — at least in common parlance — 
likewise as " she"; although neither sun, nor moon, nor ships are 
persons or animate beings. In German, the disregard of natural 
classification in reference to gender goes even farther. Not only 
may nouns denoting things be of any of the three genders; but, 
what is more extraordinary, even nouns denoting persons do not 
always follow their natural gender; e.g., ba6 SBeib (the woman) 
is not of feminine, but of neuter gender; and — in accordance 
with a rule applying to all diminutives — there are classed in the 
neuter gender also substantives like bad 3R4nnletn, the little man; 
ba§ grdulein, the young lady; baS 9Rdbd>en, the (little) maid- 
Grammatical rules by which to determine the gender of substan- 
tives, will be given in the chapter on derivation; in the present 
chapter, we have to do with the gender in reference only to the 
form and declension of the articles and pronouns. 
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10 german grammar. 

Declension. 
The articles show the three genders by different terminations, 
and are declined likewise by change of termination. 

The following table, explaining the import of the four cases, 
may serve as a guide to those who have not had the advantage of 
a classical education. 

The Nominative answers to the question Who? 
The Genitive „ ,, „ Whose? 

The Dative „ „ „ to Whom? 

The Accusative „ „ „ Whom? 

A. 

DECLEN8ION OP THE DEFINITE ARTICLE.* 



Singular number. 




Plural number. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 




Nominative, ber. 


bie. 


bag, the. 


bie, the. 


Genitive. be$. 


ber. 


bed, of the. 


ber, of the. 


Dative. bem. 


ber. 


bem, to the. 


ben, to the. 


Accusative, ben. 


bie. 


bad, the. 


bie, the. 



This declension will be spoken of in the sequel as the articular 
declension. 

B. 
Declension op the Indefinite Article. 

In this declension, the ending of the articular declension is dropped in 
the nominative of the masculine and neuter, and in the accusative neuter. 

Singular number. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

Nominative. etn. eine. ein, a or an. 

Genitive. eineS. einer. etne8, of a. 

Dative. einem. einer. einem, to a. 

Accusative. einen. eine. ein, a. 

No Plural. 
Remark 1. In the feminine and neuter, and also in the plural 
of all the declensions of the articles and pronouns (except in the 
plural of the first and second persons of the personal pronoun) , 
the nominative and accusative are alike. 

* It will be found more to the purpose in all the declensions of the ar- 
ticles and pronouns, to learn each gender by itself. 
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Remark 2. The genitive and dative of the feminine are alike- 
Remark 3. The genitive and dative of the neuter are each like 
that of the masculine. 

C. 
Declension op the Simple Demonstrative Pronoun. 

Singular. Plural. 





Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter. 




Nom. 


biefer. 


blefe. 


btefeS, this, or this one. 


biefe, these. 


Gen. 


biefeS. 


biefer. 


biefeS, of this. 


biefer, of these. 


Dat. 


biefem. 


biefer. 


btefem, to this. 


biefen, to these. 


Ace. 


biefen. 


biefe. 


biefeS, this. 


biefe, these. 



This declension is the same as that of the definite article, except 
that the ending -ie is changed into -e, and -a§ into -eS : — bf efe, not 
bicftc; biefeS, not biefaS. The adjective, under certain conditions 
to be stated in the sequel, is declined in the same manner, as are 
also the demonstrative pronoun jener (yon), that; and the inde- 
finite numerals aller, all; einigcr, some; manner, many a — ; and 
others of the same description. 3*ber, every one, and foldjer, 
such a one, which sometimes take the indefinite article (ein ieber ; 
ein folcfycr), are to be declined according to the rule applying to 
the adjectives. 3ebcr is only rarely used in the plural, ©oldj 
is sometimes put before the indefinite article, just as " such" is in 
English; and in this position, fold) is not declined : — ©olcfy Ctrl 
SRann, genit. fol$ eineS 9R<mne6, etc. 

D. 

Declension of the Relative and Interrogative 

Pronouns. 

a. Relative Pronouns. 
] . Singular. Plural 

Masc. Fern. Neuter. of all genders. 

N. tteWjer. n?eW)e. welfyd, who, or which. n?eW)e, who, or which. 
G. njeld)e$.* njelcfyer.* weWjeS,* whose. . weldjet* whose. 

D. n?etd)em. n>eW)er. weW)em, to whom, or wetcfjen, to whom, or 

to which. to which. 

A. roeldjen. weWje. weldjjeS, whom, or which, tt>eld>e, whom,orwhich. 

* The genitive of roeldjer. is scarcely ever used. The genitive of the other 
relative pronoun, bet/ is used instead. 
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12 GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

2. Singular. Plural 

Masc. Fern. Neuter. of all genders. 

N. ber. bie. ba$, who, or which ; bie. 

or also, this, or that 

G. beffen. beren. beffen. beren, or berer.* 

D. bem. bar. ban. benai. 

A. ben. bie. bad. bie. 

ft. Interrogative Pronoun. 

1. Personal. 2. Impersonal. 

Nom. ©or, who ? ffiag, what ? 

Gen. SBeffen, or ujeji, whose ? ffieffen, or wc$, of what ? 
Dat. SBftn, to whom ? (wanting). 

Accos. SBen, whom ? SBa&, what? 

Remark 1. SBeldjer is also used — 

a. As an interrogative pronoun, just as the pronoun " which" 
is in English, when the question lies between a known or definite 
number of persons or things; e.g., SBeldjer oon bfefen brei SRdn* 
nem? Which of these three men? SBelcfoer son Styren greunbcn? 
Which of your friends? — and in instances where the interroga- 
tive pronoun is joined to a noun ; e.g., 3nwelc&e$ 8anb reifen ©ie? 
What country are you going to? 

ft. As an indefinite numeral, instead of the obsolete etoetcfyer, 
tome; e.g., $aben €>ie ©elb? 3$ tyabc welc&eS. Have you (got) 
any money? I have (got) some. 

Remark 2. ©er, as a relative pronoun, is quite equivalent to 
roeldjer. The two are generally made to alternate, in order to avoid 
the repetition of the same word, ©er is besides used as a de- 
monstrative pronoun, especially before a relative pronoun; e.g., 
@ib bein Xlmofcn benen, bie eS braudjen. Give your alms to those 
who need them. — In sentences like this, it would be wrong to use 
the pronoun jenet (jenen instead of benen), a mistake to which the 
English are very liable. 

The genitive case of the demonstrative pronoun ber supplies the 
possessive pronoun of the third person in sentences like the fol- 
lowing:— 

* SDerer is the genitive of ber/ when used as demonstrative pronoun be- 
fore meld)er. 
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£err SBronm fat £errn ©mitfc unb beffen SSruber efngetaben. 
Mr. Brown has invited Mr. Smith and his (Mr. Smith's, not his 
own) brother. 

In this manner, the ambiguity is avoided that would arise in this 
sentence, if the possessive pronoun fetn were used, which might 
mean the brother of either Mr. Brown himself, or Mr. Smith ; 
whilst beffen JBruber can here only mean, Mr. Smith's brother. 

Mem. — Ibttt when used in the nominative as a demonstrative pronoun 
without a substantive, can be . followed by no other relative pronoun but 
we l*er ; ba*/ only by wa« : — ber, n>eld)« — ; bag, wa* — ; he, who — ; that, 
which — . 

Remark 3. SBer, the indefinite interrogative pronoun, is used 
without reference to number or gender; e.g., SBer ijt gefomraen? 
is a question to which the answer might be,. that either a man, or 
a woman, either one person or more, have come ; in short, there 
is the same difference in this respect between roer and welcfyer, as 
there is between u who?" and " which?" when used as interro- 
gative pronouns. 

9Brt§ is the neuter of rocr, and is used like the English " what," 
with reference to things and notions only; e.g., 

SBa§ fat er bhr gegeben ? 
What has he given you ? 
SBaSljattfegefngt? 
What has she said? 

Remark 4. SBer and roa§ are also used, tt>cr as an indefinite 
personal, and roa§ as an indefinite numeral, pronoun: rocr instead 
of the obsolete etwcr ; wa§ instead of ttXDQ$ ; especially in com- 
bination with adverbs, like Jrgenb, or fonjl : — frgenb wer, some- 
body, or anybody; fonjl tt>er, some one else; irgenb tt>a§, some- 
thing, or anything; fonjl n>4$, something else. 3Ba8, in fact, is 
used, especially in conversation, as an equivalent to the pronoun 
ttxvaZ; e.g., |>at cr bir waS (or, etwaS) gefagt ? — <gr fagte mir n?a$ 
(ctwaS) 9ieue$. Has he told you anything? — He told me some- 
thing new (some piece of news). 

Remark 5. SBer is used as a compound relative pronoun, ex- 
pressing "he, who" in one word. 3Ba§, like the English "what," 
is used to express " that, which"; e.g., 
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SBer batb gibt, gibt boppelt. 
He who gives promptly, gives doubly. 
SBaS bie barren fagen, (ummcrt mi# ni$t. 
What fools say, does not affect me. 

Remark 6. 3Ba§ fur etn ? is the interrogative pronoun in 
asking the question, " What sort? what description of?" — 2Ba§ 
fur cin 83ud) wunfcfyen @ie? What sort of book do you want? — 
This compound pronoun takes simply the declension of cin ; and, 
in the plural, tt>a§ fur, without article: — 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ffia« fur etn @o$n. 8Ba$ fur @51)nc. 

G. SBa* fur etne« @o$ne«. 2Ba$ \i\x <So$ne.* 

D. 3Ba3 fur einem Sotyn. SBa« ffir @5$ncit. 

A. 3BaS fur einen ©o$u. ffiaS fur @&$ne. 

SBetd) etn is used in exactly the same way: — weld) etn ©ofyn, 
weld) etneS @obne§, etc. 2Beld), however, is to be declined in the 
plural: — 2Bcl$e ©S&ne, roclcber ©ofyne, etc. Both these com- 
pound pronouns are made use of in exclamatory sentences; e.g., 
SBaS fur eine ©cfyanbe ! or, 2Betd& etne @d)iint>e ! What a disgrace ! 

Remark 7. When the demonstrative pronouns biefer, and bcr; 
the personal pronouns of the third person, singular and plural; 
and the relative pronoun welder,, refer to inanimate things, or to 
notions, they are not to be construed with prepositions; but biefer 
is supplied by fyte, or bier; ber, and the personal pronouns, by ba ; 
and welcfyer by wo ; to which the preposition is affixed. Just as 
in English you say, " herewith," " therewith," " wherewith," you 
say in German, fyiermtt (l)iemit), bamit, womit. When the pre- 
position begins with a vowel, the consonant " r" is put between 
those adverbs and the preposition; e.g., pterin, barin, worm 
herein, therein, wherein.* 

^cmtt and fonarf) are sometimes used in official language or in learned 
argument instead of (iermit and fciernaefc. The use of fo as an adverbial rela- 
tive pronoun, e.g. t in this passage taken from Schiller, bie 9Reitfneci)te# fo tie 
£anbpferbe i&rcr £errn ritten (the grooms, who rode the led horses of their 
masters), is now obsolete. 

* The genitive can be used only with an adjective preceding the sub- 
stantive ; e.g., was \\xt ge^orfamer ©5lpne. 
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E. 

Declension op the Personal Pronouns. 



Is* Person. 

N. 1$, I. 
G.meiner,ormein 

of me. 
D. mhr, to me. 
A. mid), me. 



Singular. 



2nd Person. 

bit/ thou (you), 
beiner, or betn, 

of thee. 
Wr, to thee, 
bid), thee. 



3rd Person. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

er, he. fie, she. e8, it. 

feiner, or fein, i^rer, fciner,* 

of him. of her. of it. 

i$m, to him. tt)r, to her. i$m, to it.* 
i$n, him. fte, her. e8, it. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



let Person. 
ttjir, we. 
tmfer, of us. 
und, to us. 
un$, us. 



Plural. 
2nd Person. 
ii)t, you. 
euer, of you. 
eud), to you. 
eud), you. 



Srd Person. 
fie, they (you). 
U)rer, of them (of you). 
xf)mtl, to them (to you), 
ffe, them (you). 



Remark 1. The cases of the personal pronouns are also used 
as reflective pronouns, except in the third person, where fid) is 
used as dative and accusative for all genders, both in the singular 
and plural. This may be shown by the conjugation of the present 
tense of the reflective form of the verb befdjdfttgetl. 



1st p. 

2nd p. 

3rd p. 



1st p. 
2nd p. 
3rd p. 



Singular. 
3d? fefdjaftige mid), I employ myself, 
bu fcefdjfifttgji bid), thou employest thyself. 
er ] ( he employs himself, 

fie fcefd)tfftigt fid), < she employs herself. 
e$ J (it employs itself. 

Plural. 
SBir &efd)afttgen un8, we employ ourselves, 
ifyr fcefdjfifttgt tnd), you employ yourselves, 
fie tefd)fiftigen fid), they employ themselves. 



Remark 2. The reflective pronoun ficfy, and those cases of the 
personal pronoun used as reflective pronouns (see Keinark 1.), 
serve likewise as reciprocal pronouns; e.g., 

* The genitive and dative of eft are not used when it refers to an in- 
animate thing, or to a notion. 
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SBir roerben un6 roieberfebcn. 

We shall see each other again. 

@ie fcabcn ftd) SEreue jugefcfcrooren. 

They have sworn fidelity to each other. 
The notion of reciprocal action is likewise expressed by the in- 
declinable pronoun einanber, which is the exact equivalent of the 
English " one another," or " each other." It should always be 
used when the verb might otherwise be mistaken for a reflective 
verb. Thus, the sentence, " they reminded each other," is to be 
rendered by, "fie crinnerten einanber," as the version " ftc erinner* 
ten ftd)," would convey the meaning " they remembered," which 
is that of the reflective verb, fid) erinner n ; whilst erinnern, as a 
simple transitive verb, means, " to remind." 

Remark 3. The indeclinable pronoun felbfl, or felbet (equivalent 
to the Latin ipse), is not in itself reflective, although it may oc- 
casionally be joined to a reflective pronoun. It had, perhaps, 
best be called the emphatical personal pronoun. 

a. Being placed behind a substantive, or a personal pronoun, it 
has the meaning of the English u myself, himself," etc., in sen- 
tences like, " I have given Mr. Brown the letter myself"; or, "I 
have given the letter to Mr. Robinson himself." In these- sen- 
tences, " myself" expresses, that I have given the letter to Mr. B. 
in person; that I, and no one else, was the bearer of it; " him- 
self" expresses, that I have given it to Mr. R., and to no other 
person. We should, therefore, translate the former sentence by, 
3d) fclbft t)abt ben JBrief £errn S5rown gegeben ; and the second 
sentence by, 3$ fcabe ben S5rief #errn Stobinfon felbfl flegeben. 
But it would be wrong to translate, " I amuse myself," " we trouble 
ourselves," and similar phrases by, 3$ unterbalte mi$ felbfl, and 
wfr bemuben un8 felbfl. " Myself," and " ourselves," being, in 
this instance, reflective pronouns, are simply to be translated by 
mid) and un§, without felbfl. 

b. Being placed before a substantive or a personal pronoun, it 
has the meaning of " even," in sentences like, " Even the poorest 
man may be happy, felbfl ber armfle 5Rann fann glfidflid) fepn." 
The adverb fogar is used to express the same meaning. 

Remark 4. The explanation of the anomalies in the use of the 
personal pronouns as mode of address, will find its proper place in 
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the third section of the Grammar. Aftfer what has been stated in 
the preliminary chapter, it suffices to point out here, that — 

a. £)u is the address of intimacy and familiarity with indi- 

viduals. 

b. 3fyr the same with a number of persons. 

c. @ie (third person plural), the address of courtesy with in* 

dividuals and with a number of persons. 
The other modes of address are becoming more and more obsolete. 



Declension op the Possessive Pronouns. 

The possessive pronouns, according to the different persons, are, — 
Singular. Plural. 

1st p. mein, my: 1st p. unfer* our. 

2nd p. beht, thy. 2nd p. euer, your, 

feht, his. 3rd p. u)r, their. 
3rd p. • tj)r, her. 
[fitt, its. 

Each of these pronouns is declined, in the singular after the 
example of the indefinite article, in the plural after that of the 
demonstrative pronoun, in the following manner: — 

Plural 
Neut. the same for all genders, 

mein. mcine. 

meineS. iitehter. 

meinem. meinen. 

mein. meine. 

Remark 1. The termination -er in unfet and euer is radical, 
not declensional as the same termination is in Wefet (bief-er). 
They are, therefore, declined, not unfer, genit. unf-e§; euer, genit. 
eu-e§ ; but you add the ending of the declension to their root, 
making, unfer, genit. unfer-e$ ; euer, genit. euer-eS, etc.; just as 
you decline mein, genit. mein-e$. 

Remark 2. The same anomalies occur in the use of the pos- 
sessive as in that of the personal pronouns: — 

fl. ©eiil is used with a person whom you address by "bit" 
b. @uer with persons whom you address by the personal pro- 
noun ifyr. 

c 







Singular. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


N. 


mein. 


meine. 


G. 


meined. 


meiner. 


D. 


meinem. 


meine*. 


A. 


meinen. 


meine. 
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c. 3&r (as possessive pronoun), with a person or persons whom 
you address by " ©tc." 
Mtm* — &\t and 3$t* in courteous address, should be written with a capital 
letter. 

Remark 3. When the substantive is omitted, the possessive 
pronouns, as also cin and f etn, follow the rules of the declension 
of the adjective, to be explained in the following chapter. 

G. 
Indefinite Pronouns. 

1. 2. 3. 

N. 3emanb, some one. gfttemanb, no one. Stbtrmann, every one. 

G. 3emanben3,or3fmanb$.* 9lieutanben6, or Sfltemanbg. Sebermamrt. 

D. 3emanben, or 3emanb. fftientanben, or gftttmaitb. 3ebermann. 

A . 3emanben, or 3emanb. SRiemanbeii, or SfUemanb. Sebermann. 

4. The indefinite neuter pronouns, ctroaS, something, and nid)t$, 
nothing, are indeclinable. (Stmad may be combined with a fol- 
lowing adjective, which is then declinable according to the rules 
to be given in the next chapter; e.g., tttoai auf*erorbentli$c$ ijl 
gefd)el)en, something extraordinary has happened ; or also with 
the nominative, dative, or accusative of a noun; e.g., etwa$9tegen 
nmrbc ni<fct fcfcaben, a little rain will do no harm; 3ucfer in ttwai 
SRildj aufgeljfct, sugar dissolved in milk; gebcn ©ic mir ttwaS 
SBein, give me a little wine. 6toa3 in these sentences always 
means a small quantity. 9lid)t$ may likewise be combined with 
an adjective, which is declined in the same way, as after ctwad ; 
e.g., ntcfytt guteS, nothing good; fannjt bu t>on nt$t$ bcfferem 
fprecfyen? can you speak of nothing better? 

5. The pronoun man is employed, like the French on, to ex- 
press an indefinite person, where the English language uses "one," 
or " we," or " they," or the impersonal form of the passive voice; 
e.g., man fagt, either " one says," or a we say," or " they say," or 
" it is said." This pronoun is indeclinable; and, where a case is 
required, the pronoun eincr is used instead; e.g., 6$ tl)Ut cinem 
wof)l, bie ©onne roieber ju fefccn, it does one good to see the sun 
again. 

* The forms placed after or (3emanb§# etc.), are more generally used 
than those placed before (3e manbent, etc.). 
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6. The pronominal adverb irgenb, placed before a noun with 
the indefinite article; or before the indefinite pronouns jemanb, 
ciner, and etroa6 ; or before roer, too, Wit, and wann, has the same 
meaning as the English " any," or also " some," in the same com- 
binations. 3>rgenb em 9Rann, any a man, or, some man (it is not 
known who?); irgenb iemanb, irgenb einer, any body, any one; 
not, however, in sentences where " any body" has the meaning 
of " every body"; as, e.g., "any body may do that." This sen- 
tence would be in German, Sebermann f ann ba8 tbun. Srgenb wie, 
some how or other; irgenb wamt, at any time, etc. Snjenb, and 
nut trgcnb, are also used in indefinite relative sentences like the 
English " ever," as the following examples may show : — 

SBer irgenb (wet nut irgenb) ba6 gefagt fat, fpricfct bie 3Ba$r$ett. 
Whoever has said that, says what is true. 

3Bo bu nut irgenb fe^n magjt, wherever you may be. 
More will be said about this mode of speech in the third section. 



CHAPTER II. 
Declension and Comparison op Adjectives. 
Rule I. The adjective, used as the predicate, is not declined; e.g.. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. ber SPtonn ) bie Scanner \ 

Fern, bie ffrau > if! gut. bie jjrauen i ffnb gut. 

Neut. baSflinb ) bie tftaber ) 

It would, therefore, be wrong to say, bet 9Rann ift gut-er » bie grau ift 
$ut-e i bal £tnb ift gut-e$ 5 or, in the plural, bie SXdnner jtnb gut-e, etc. 

The same rule applies to sentences like the following :—? I call this man, 
this woman, this child good." In these instances also we should say in 
German, — 

3d) nenne \ biefe grau > gut (not gut-en, or gut-e , or gut-e*)- 
(biefe«£tnb ) 
This rule may be more easily understood by contrasting it with that 
which is observed, in this respect, in Latin and French, in which the ad- 
jective is always to agree in number and gender with its substantive, 
whether preceding or following it ; e.g., aqua est pura ; viri fuerunt vali- 
dissimi ; or, la journte etait tres belle ; or, voild des chose* que je trouve tres 
mauvaUes. These sentences would be in German, bad SBafier ift rein (not 
rein-e*) ; ber Sag war fefcr (d)5n (not fd)6n-er) ; and likewise, bie 3R&nner tea* 
ren $5dj)jt tapfer (not tapfet-e) ; bag finb Singe/ bie id) fdjledjt (not fd)led)t-e) pnbe. 
The adjective in this undeclined form is also used as advert 

C 2 
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Rule II. The adjective, used as attribute, generally precedes 
the substantive to which it belongs; and in this position it is 
declined. 

In sentences, such as those quoted just now in Rule I., the ad- 
jective (gut) is first brought into connection with the substantive 
(SRann, grau, *tnb) by means of the verb (ijt). It is then the 
predicate, and (Rule I.) is not declined; but in phrases, such as, 
" the good man, the good woman, the good child," (e. g., this 
good woman loves her good child), the adjective is connected with 
the substantive independently of the action of the verb. It is 
then an attribute, and (present Rule) is declined as follows: — 



Complete (or Strong) 
Declension. 

Exactly the same as the articular de- 
clension, modified ; see Chapter I., C. 



Singular* 
Masc. Fern. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Accus. 



ft 



— em 

— en c 

Plural 

for All genders. 

Nom. — t 

Gen. —tt 

Dat. en 

Ace. e. 



Neut. 



-fm 
-e*. 



Incomplete (or Weak) 
Declension. 

3 (genders) multiplied by 4 (cases) 

equal to 12 (forms). 
Out of the 12 forms of the singular, 
5 (nomin. of all 3 genders, and accus of 

fern, and neut.) terminate in C; the 

other 7 in «i. 

Singular. 
Masc. Fern. Neut. 

Nom. [ * 1 e 

Gen. en en en> \ 

Dat. fn en en J 



Acc. 



C 



Plural. 
All four cases in • 



When the complete (articular) When the complete (articular) 

declension is not exhibited in declension is exhibited in the 

the article or pronoun; the ad- article or pronoun, the adjective 

jective takes it. takes the incomplete declension. 

Consequently : — 



Masculine. 



Singular, 
N. Outer £irt,* 

good shepherd. 

G. guteS «§irten. 
D. gutem «§itten. 
A. guten £irten. 



Plural. 
gutc bitten. 

good shepherds. 

gutet £trten. 
guten £irten. 
gute #hrten. 



Singular. 
ber gute «§trt, 

the good shepherd. 

be3 guten 4Mrten. 
bent guten «&trten. 
ben guten<@irten. 



Plural. 
bie guten «&irten. 

the good shepherds. 

ber guten «&irten. 
ben guten «§irten. 
bie guten •Sirten. 



* Of course, when there is not any article or pronoun, the articular de- 
clension cannot be exhibited by them ; and, consequently, the adjective 
takes it. 
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Complete Declension, | Incomplete Declension. 

Feminine. 



Singular. Plural. 

N. ®ute£offnung,gute «&ojfnungen, 

good hope. good hopes. 
G. guter^offnung. guter«§ojfnungen. 
D. gutet«§offnung. guten«§offnungen. 
A. gute «§ojfnung. gute «&ofnungen. 



Singular. Plural. 

tie gute «&offnung# bie guten #offnungen# 
the good hope. the good hopes, 
ber guten 4>offhung. ber guten £off nungen- 
berguten^offnung. ben guten 4>offnungen. 
bie gute $offhung. bie guten £offnungen. 



Singular. 
N. gute* $er$, 

good heart. 
G. gute8*«§er$en3. 
D. gutem«§er$en. 
A. guteS #er$. 



Neuter. 

Plural. 
gute «&erjen, 
good hearts, 
guter «&er$en. 
guten «§er$en. 
gute «&erjen. 



Singular. 
baSgute £er$, 

the good heart, 
bed guten<&er$en§, 
bem guten «&er$en. 
bad gute «§er$. 



Plural. 
bie guten ^erjen, 
the good hearts, 
ber guten «$er$en. 
ben guten £er$en. 
bie guten £er$en. 



As the genitive and dative of 
the indefinite article, of the 
negative pronoun fetn, and of 
all the possessive pronouns, ex- 
hibit the articular termination, 
the adjective after any of these 
pronouns, as well as after the 
indefinite article, has, in those 
cases, the termination of the 
incomplete declension. 



As the nominative masculine 
and neuter, and the accusative 
neuter in the singular number 
of the indefinite article, of the 
negative pronoun fetn, and of 
all the possessive pronouns, do 
not exhibit the articular termi- 
nation, the adjective after any 
of these pronouns, as well as 
after the indefinite article, has, 
in those cases, the termination 
of the complete declension. 

The nominative and accusative feminine of the declined 
adjective, always terminate in -e. 

The declension of the adjective after the indefinite article, after 
the negative pronoun f ein, and after all the possessive pronouns, 
is, therefore, as follows: — 

* When the substantive (masculine or neuter) has the ending -8 of the 
genitive, the adjective generally takes, in that case, the ending -en of the 
incomplete declension. It would, therefore, be better to say, guten #er$en*. 
In a similar way, we should say, ein ©la* rotten 2Bein$ (a glass of red wine), 
instead of rot^e* SBein*. 
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Complete Declension. Incomplete Declension. 

Singular. 



Norn. SRetn gutertftrt 

SKetnegute ^offhung. 
SWein gute&*erg. 



Ace. Sfteinen guten <$irten. 
SReine gute tfoffhung. 
SKein gute$ «6er j. 



Gen. SWetne« guten «&irten. 

SReiner guten «&effhung. 

2Reine« guten «&eigen8. 
Dat. SReinem guten <&irten. 

SRetner guten «&offnung. 

SReinent guten <&erjen« 



Plural 



Norn. IMeine guten $irten. 

foffhungen. 

«&er$en. 
Gen. 9Reinet guten bitten. 

«&ojfhungen. 

<&ergen. 
Dat SRehien guten «&teten* 

<$offnungen. 

Serpen. 
Ace. SWeine guten £irten. 

«&ojfnungen. 

^eqen. 

In the same manner, the adjective is declined after all the possessive 
pronouns, as well as after tin, and fein. 6in# as stated before, has no plural ; 
mein has, therefore, been chosen as example. Bemember also, Remark 1. to 
the declension of the possessive pronouns, concerning unfer and euer. The 
terminations of these two forms being radical, not declensional (belonging 
to their root, not to their declension), the adjective after them, according 
to the rule, takes the ending of the complete declension in the nominative 
and accusative singular, and that of the incomplete declension in the 
genitive and dative singular, as also in all the cases of the pluraL Unfer 
gutev ^trt i tun flute* £erj \ but> on the other hand, unferer guten $offhung ; 
and (plur.) unfere guten £erjen 
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Remark 1. After the indefinite numerals eintfle, etlidje, Mele, 
wemge, mefyrere, manege, alle; and after anbere, foldje, weldje, the 
adjective generally takes in the nominative and accusative plural 
the termination of the complete, but in the genitive and dative 
always that of the incomplete declension, e.g. 

N. alle flute fceute, all good people. 

G. alter guten fceute. 

D. alien guten fceuten. 

A. alle gute fceute. 

Remark 2. After the personal pronoun, the adjective has the 
termination of the complete declension, e.g., the phrase, "poor 
mo," is expressed in German, as if it were " poor I," or rather, 
" I poor." Now, if it is a man, who speaks of himself in this 
way, he will say, icfy armer ! if a woman, id) arme ! and, in ad- 
dressing another person, the same distinction of gender is to be 
observed according to the sex of the person spoken to: — if a 
man is to be addressed, it is, bu (Site) armer ; if a woman, bu 
(@ie) arme. In the plural, it is better to use the incomplete 
declension of the adjective SBir, 3ftr, @ie tf rmen ! The use of 
this mode of speech is much more frequent in German than in 
English. 



l *o* 



Remark 3. The declensional ending of the adjective is very 
often dropped in the nominative and accusative neuter; but never 
in a position where the adjective according to rule ought to take 
the ending of the incomplete declension. You say, fcfywarj 33rob, 
(black bread); warm SBaffer, (warm water); fcfcon SBetter, (fine 
weather); but not, ba8 fcfywarj SStob; baS warm SQSaffcr 5 ba8 fd>6n 
SBetter. In the latter combination, the adjectives must take the 
ending of the nominative and accusative of the incomplete 
declension:— ba8 fd^warje S5rob; bad warme SBaffer; bad f^&ne 
SBetter. 

Remark 4. When the substantive after the adjective is only 
understood, the pronoun, or article, and the adjective take the 
same declension, as if the substantive were expressed: — e.g<, bu 
©c&werbt an meiner ginf en, thou sword at my left. The substan- 
tive @ette, side, which is understood after SHnfen, being of the 
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feminine gender, the pronoun mein, and the adjective linf, are 
declined just as if it were an meiner linf en ©eite. This use of 
the adjective without a following substantive, is likewise much 
more frequent in German than in English. Just as in the latter 
language you may speak of a negro as "a black," the substan- 
tive, "man" being understood; you say in German ber SBelt- 
SBeife, the wise (man) ; ber ©ebilbete, the cultivated (man) ; bet 
©eletyrte, the learned (man) ; ber JRelfenbe, the travelling (man) ; 
after each of which adjectives the substantive "SRann" is under- 
stood. But although these and many other adjectives are used 
to all intents and purposes as substantives, they always retain the 
declension of the adjective. Thus you would have to use the 
incomplete declension in the combination of the adjective with 
the definite article, e.g., ber JReifenbe, the traveller, and in the 
plural bie Stctfenben, the travellers; but after the indefinite 
article you would have to use in the nominative the complete 
declension, ein Steifenber, a traveller, and the same in the plural 
without an article, Steifenbe, travellers. 

Remark 5. The neuter of the adjective without an article and 
without a following substantive has very often a plural meaning; 
e.g., gute$, good things; bofeS, bad things, etc. Sometimes the 
neuter, used without a substantive following, is preceded by one 
of the indefinite numerals, alleS, all; meleS, much; einige$, some; 
tnefcr, more; wenig, little, etc. In all these combinations the general 
rule is valid, that the adjective takes the complete declension, 
when the latter is not exhibited in the pronoun (the place of 
which is in these instances supplied by the indefinite numeral); 
and the incomplete declension, when the complete is exhibited in 
the pronoun. You would therefore say, toiel guteS, wenig guteS, 
(the complete ending of the neuter being here dropped in, ttiel 
and wenig/ see Remark 3.) ; but, on the other hand, t>iele8 gute, 
wenigeS gute; bad triele gute, bad wenige gute. On the same prin- 
ciple you say, ttmaS gute*, nicbt* gute*. 

Remark 6. Adjectives ending in -el or -er (like ebel, noble; 
or tapfer, brave); drop the e of their own termination when the 
declensional ending is -e or -er, or -e$, e.g., ber eble 3J?ann; ein 
tbler ©otyn; ein ebirt #erj; or, ber tapfre fKannj ein tapfrei @o$n; 
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efn tapfere8 #erj; but, when the declensional ending is -eit/ the 
latter e is dropped; e.g., etnen ebeln SJlann ; Me tapfern SKdnner. 
Adjectives ending in -en, may drop the e of their own termina- 
tion in all these cases; e.g., Derroegen, bold: — ber MrwegneSRann; 
ein t>ern>egner fDfonn; ein DerwegneS ^erj; We wrwegnen £erjen. 
The application of this mode of contraction is in a great measure 
subject to considerations of euphony. 

Remark 7. The proper names of the inhabitants of towns, 
formed by adding the syllable -er to the name of the town, as for 
instance, gonbon, gonboner; SSerltn, JBerliner; and also the proper 
names ending in -er of the inhabitants of certain countries, or 
provinces, e.g., SEproler, ©djweijer, ©d&warjwdlber, are used as 
indeclinable adjectives, e.g., Sonbonet Sorter, London Porter; 
SBerliner SBaaren, Berlin wares; S&proler ^anbfcfcu&e, Tyrolese 
gloves; ©djweijcrJtdfe, Swiss cheese; ©d&warjwdlber U&ren, Black 
Forest (in England called Dutch) clocks. 

B. — Comparison op the Adjectives. 
Remark 1. The degrees of comparison of the adjectives are 
formed, as in English by adding, 

a. the termination -er in the comparative, 

b. the termination -eft or ft in the superlative. 

This form is used also with regard to adjectives of more than 
one syllable, where the English language requires the auxiliary 
adverbs "more," and "most;" e.g., tugenbfaft, virtuous; tugenbs 
Rafter, more virtuous; tugenbfyaftejt, most virtuous. 

The vowels a, 0/ U ; of the adjectives of one syllable are modi- 
fied into 5, 5, ii, in the comparative, and superlative, e.g., jtarf, 
strong; jldrfer, stronger; jidrfjt, strongest. Exceptions to this 
rule Are: — 

latym, time 
matt, faint 
tfatt, flat 
ptunty, clumsy 
ro$, raw, or coarse 
tunb, round 
fanfr, gentle 
fatt, satisfied 
fojlaff, slack 

gatym, tame. 



fcunt/ variegated 

flad), flat 

falfa, false 

ftof), glad, or merry 

glatt, smooth 

$oIb, loving, or lovely 

lafjl, bald, or bare 

f org, miserly 

fnaW, scanty, or tight 



fdjlcmf, slender 
fcfyrojf, abrupt 
parr, rigid 
ftrajf, tightly drawn 
jtoI$, proud 
ftuntyf, blunt 
toll, mad 
aott, full 
wcityr, true 
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All these adjectives form their comparative and superlativ 
without modifying their radical vowel; e.g.> glatt, comparative 
glatter, superlative glatteft; frob, comparative fro^cr, superlative 
fro&ejh 

Remark 2. The following adjectives have an irregular form 
of comparison. 

Comparative. Superlative. 

gut, good. beffer, better. bejt, best. 

$0(ty, high. fytyx* higher. $&d)jt, highest. 

naf), near (nigh), naj)er, nearer. nfatyjt, nearest. 

The adverb gern, willingly, forms its comparative, Ueber, and 
ita superlative, am Uebften. 

Remark 3. The comparative and superlative of all the adjec- 
tives are declined in the same way and according to the same 
rules, as the positive degree, the termination of the declension 
being superadded to that of the degree of comparison; e.g., 
meitt gut-er ftreunb, mem fceffer-er greunb, tnein 6ejt-et Sreunb, 
meineS gut-en SreunbS, nteineS (effer-en SreunbS, meineS be(t-en SreunbS. 
ber gut-e ffreunb, ber Beffer-c Steunb, ber beji-e jfreunb, etc. 

Remark 4. There is in German, as in English a compound 
form of the comparative; the adverb mefyr, more, being placed 
before the adjective. This form is, however, made use of only 
when the comparison lies, not between two or more nouns, but 
between two or more adjectives; e.g., 

<gr tjt me&r wifeig, al$ weife, he is more witty than wise. 

Remark 5. The comparative may be combined with various 
adverbs, or adverbial phrases; of which the following may be 
mentioned as the principal ones, 

wenig (befier), little (better); &ielf (beffer), much (better); 
ein wenig (beffer)/ a little(better); bei roeitem (bejfer), by far (better); 
ungleid) (beffer)/ (better) beyond comparison. 

In phrases like "so much the better," "so much the" is 
rendered in German by bejto (beffer), or, um fo (beffer), of which 

* #od) is also declined as if it were $o$; e.g., ein ^o^ec %$\xxm t a high 
tower. 

f " Much," when used as an adverb expressing intensity, e.g., "I like 
him much," is to be translated by fe&r ; but you should never use fefpwith 
the comparative. 
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more in the third Section. The mode of repeating the compa- 
rative as e.g., in phrases like, " he rose higher and higher," is 
used in German also. You may say, er jtfeg §6&ct unb bo&er; 
this is, however, a rather oratorical style of phrase; and in sober, 
plain speech it is better to use the form, er jiteg tmmet ^o^er. 

Remark 7. The difference between the simple and the com- 
pound form of the superlative is this, that the simple superlative 
expresses the highest degree of comparison, and that the com- 
pound superlative expresses absolutely an eminent degree in 
general, without any reference to comparison. The compound 
superlative is formed by the combinaton of the adjective with 
adverbs like §&&)$, most highly, dugerjt, extremely, and others of 
the same kind. We say, 

Der geletyrtejie 2Ranu fcincr &it, the most learned man of 
his age; but 

(gin &5$ji gelefcrter SRann, a most learned man. 

<gr ijt ber tapferjle toon atten, he is the bravest of all; but 

@r ijl ty&cfyjt tapfer, he is most brave. 
To express a degree, as it were, beyond the superlative, the 
simple form of the superlative is sometimes combined with aller, 
(gen. plur. of all) ; e.g., mem allerbejter greunb, my very best 
friend. 

Remark 8. As the undeclined form of the adjective in the 
positive, thus the undeclined form of the simple comparative is 
used as an adverb ; e.g., 

£te gercfye fingt fc^Sn, the lark sings beautifully; 
©ie 9ta$ttgaU jtngt fanner, the nightingale sings more 
beautifully. 

Remark 9. * The superlative of the adverb has two different 
forms : — 

a. When there is a comparison, we say, am beffcn, am 
f4>5nften (instead of an bem fcfyonjien, being the dative of ba$ 
fdjone, e.g. of the neuter of the adjective used as a substantive); 
e.g., 

£te ©roffel jtngt fd)6n, the thrush sings beautifully; 

bie fcercfye jingt fc&Sner, the lark sings more beautifully; 

bte SlacfytigaU ffagt am fcfy&nften/ the nightingale sings most 
beautifully (of the three). 
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b. When there is no comparison, but only a most eminent 
degree in general, the superlative of the adverb is formed with 
the preposition auf, and the accusative of the neuter of the ad- 
jective in the superlative with the preceding definite article; e.g., 

er f)at mi$ auf baS (auf'6) freunWicfyjie be&anbclt, he has 
treated me in the kindest possible manner. 
Remark 10. Some adjectives form an adverbial superlative 
(without comparison) by adding the termination -enft to the 
single form: e.g., fcfy&njienft, in the most beautiful manner, fpdtes 
jtenS, at the latest; they belong to the class of genitive adverbs, 
of which more will be said in the third Section. 

Remark 11. The use of the undeclined simple form of the 
superlative as an adverb, is almost entirely restricted to the 
language of courtesy, in phrases, such as, id) banfe wrbinbticfyji, 
I thank (you) most obligedly (kindly); \fy gruge bid) berjticfyji, I 
greet thee most heartily, etc. 



CHAPTER III. 
Declension of Substantives. 
There are in German two distinct declensions of the substantive. 
The same substantive cannot be declined in different ways as the 
adjective is, but always retains the same declension. 



Ancient, or Strong Declension.* 
Singular. 

N. ber @o$n, the son, 
tie $aub/ the hand, 
ber ©ruber* the brother. 

G. M ©oljne«,t or ©o$nS, 
ber $anb/ M SSrubert. 



Modern, or Weak Declension. 
Singular. 

N. ber SWenfd), the num x 
ber #ofe/ the hare, 
bie ^offnung, the ho P e « 

G. be* SWenftyen, 

bed £afen# ber $offnung. 



D. bem ©o$ne,f or ©o1)n, j D. bem SWenfdjcn, 



ber $anb, bem Sruter. 
A. ben ©oljtt, 

bie #anb# ben Sruber. 



bem #afen, ber ^offnung. 
A. ben SRenftyen, 

ten $afen, bie ^offming. 



Mem.— Observe that the substantives of the feminine gender are not 
declined in the singular. 

* For an explanation of the terms "ancient," and "strong," see the next 
chapter. 

t It depends on considerations of euphony whether to drop or not, the 
e of the declensional ending of the genit. and dat. (singular). Nouns 
ending in -el# -en/ -er> -tein, always drop it. See Remark 1. 
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Ancient, or Strong Declension. 

Plural. 
N. bic <Sty\\t, 

bie #&nte/ bic SBiforr. 
G. bet @5tyne, 

ber $&nbe/ bet ®r fiber. 
D. ben @5$nen, 

ben £&nben, brn SSrubern. 
A. bic @o$ne, 

bie 4>&nbe/ bie ©ruber. 



Modern, or Weak Declension. 

Plural 
N. bie SKenfdjen, 

bie £afen/ bie ^offnunaen. 
G. bet SRenftyit, 

ber £afen, bet £offnungen. 
D. ben 2Renfd)en, 

ben #afen, ten ^offnungen. 
A. bie SWenfcfyen, 

bie £afen> bie $ojfnun0en. 



1. The plural of the German declension of the substantive never ends 
in -8, except in the case of words introduced into German from foreign 
languages without any alteration of spelling or pronunciation ; e.g^ bet 
Sorb/ plur. bie EorbS ; bag ttba^to/ plur. bie Xbagio*. The English are often 
misled, in this respect, by the declension of their own language. The 
ending -6 occurs in the regular German declension only in the gonitive 
singular of the ancient declension of the masculine and neuter. 

2. The dative plural of all declensions (articles, pronouns, adjectives, and 
substantives) ends in -n. 

Rule I. — To the ancient declension belong : — 
A. — All the nouns masculine not ending in -c. 

1 . Some masculines which originally had the termination -e, but, in the 
course of time, have dropped it (e.g., ber S3 &r, the bear, instead of ber 
S3&re ; ber Surjl, instead of bet §urfte), belong to the modern declension. 
They are enumerated below in Rule II., A. 2. 

2. Someanasculines, originally ending in -cn> have dropped the n in the 
nominative singular. They are declined in the ancient form, as if the n 
were not dropped. They are,— 

ber 9lame* the name 
ber ©ame# the seed 
ber ©d)abe> the injury 
bet SBiUe/ the will (volition) 
ber 95ud)(tabf / the letter (in the alphabet). 
You decline, ber griebe, beS grkben*/ bem grieben, ben grieben, etc. ; and 
in the same way all the other nouns enumerated above. 

B. — All the nouns of the feminine of originally not more than 

one syllable. 
C. — All the nouns of the neuter. 

Remark 1. Nouns having the mute terminations -el, -ert, -er, 
*letn, drop the e of the declensional ending; e.g. f bet 93oge(, the 



Det griebe, the peace 
ber gun! e* the spark 
ber ©ebanfe, the thought 
bet ©laube/ the creed 
bet £aufe, the heap 
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bird; genitive be* SSogeW (not SSogclcS) ; plural We SS&gel (not 
SSiflele); ber SBater, the father; genitive beS 2$ater$ (not SBatereS); 
plural bie SBdter (not SSdtere) ; and so also the rest. The nouns 
in -en and -lein do not take an additional -n in the dative plural; 
they simpjy make e.g., ben ©drten, ben grdulein. 

Remark 2. Some nouns, mostly of the neuter gender, and also 
a few masculines add an -? to the ending -e of the plural; e.g., 
baS 23UC&, plural not SBuc&e, but SBu^er; ber SKann, plural not 
SRdnne, but 9Rdnner. The n of the dative plural is superadded, 
ben S5hi}exn, ben SRdnnern. A complete list of all the nouns 
declined in this way is given below. 

Remark 3. The radical vowels a, 0, U, are modified in the 
plural of the ancient declension into d, b f u : — 

<z. by all the underived masculines with the exception of 
some, a list of which is given below; 

b. by all the feminines belonging to the ancient declension ; 

c. by all the neuters alluded to in Remark 2. The rest of 

the neuters do not modify the vowel in the plural, 
except ba§ itlofier, the convent (cloister), which makes 
Softer. But you say, ba§ ^flajter, the plaister; plural 
bie $flajier; ba« ^Poljler, the bolster; plural bie SMjter; 
baS SKujlet, the model; plural bie SKujhr; (not 9>fldjhr, 
$oijlcr, SWujfrr). 
Rule II. — To the modern declension belong: — 
A. — All the masculines ending in -e. 

1. The radical vowel remains, in this declension, unchanged in the plural : 
— ber itnabe* the boy, plur. bie &naben/ not bie Jtn&ben $ ber State* the mes- 
senger, plur. bie S5oten# not bie 235ten j ber Stabe* the knave, plur. bie 23uben, 
not bie S3uben. 

2. The following nouns, having originally had the ending -e# but in the 
course of time dropped it, are likewise declined according to the modern 
form: — 

£er ©&r/ the bear ber Slant/ the fool 

ber gur(t/ the prince ber @$6p«# the sheep 

ber ©e<f# the fool ber ©trauf t the ostrich 

ber ©rof/ the earl ber ®pa$ f the sparrow 

ber $a0e(toljf the old bachelor ber Zfyovt the fool 

ber $errr the gentleman bee 23orfa$r, the ancestor 

ber SDlenfa/ the human being ber $a&, the point, 
ber Wofyx, the negro 
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2)er Stauer* the peasant (boor), and bet Stater, the Bavarian, likewise be- 
long to this class. These nouns were originally, bet Staure* be* Staire ; they 
then dropped the ending e ; after which, for easier pronunciation, they 
became bee 2tauei ', ber Staier. But they are declined as if they still had 
the ending -e: — £er 83auer/ genit. be$ Stauecn (instead of 2taueren), plur. bie 
Stauern ; ber Staler* genit. bed Staiern, plur. bie Staiern. This is one of the 
instances, where the exception proves the rule. 

B. — All the feminines of more than one syllable.* 

Exceptions, to be declined according to the ancient fo'rm: — 
We SKutter, plural bie SRutter ; 
bie SEocbter, plural bie SEScfyter. 

The following feminines, nearly all of which originally had more than 
one syllable, but have become monosyllabic by contraction, are also de- 
clined according to the modern form : — 



SDte 2Crt, the species 
bie 95a bn/ the career 
bie 93rut/ the brood 
bie 93ud)t, the bay 
bie gaforr, the journey 
bie glur, the field 
bie glmfc, the flood 
bie grad)t# the freight 
bie ©lut$# the glow 
bie 3agb, the chase 

Rule III 



bie Caft/ the burden 
bie £i|ti the stratagem 
bie 9)flid)t/ the duty 
bie IQual/ the torment 
bie @d)aar, the troop 
bie ©*lad)t, the battle 
1 bie ©djludjr, the ravine 
bie 2d)iift* the writing 
bie ©ctmlb/ the debt 



bie ©pur^ the trace 
bit Zfyatf the deed 
bie SEradjt, the costume 
bie Srift, the pasture 
bie tt&r, the watch 
bie 2Ba$l, the election 
bie 2B«lt, the world 
bie 3a((/ the number 
bie 3eit, the time 
bie Stanf ,t the bank. 



(also, the guilt) 
The following substantives take the singular of the 



nncient, find the plural of the modern declension (ber %\)Xl, gen. 
be6 yil)\\$, plur. bie SCtynen) :— 
a. Masculines: — 



3)er *tyn f the ancestor 
ber £)orn, the thorn 
ber Sorjt, the forest 
ber ©efcatter, the gossip 
bet Sorfceer, the laurel 
ber SWaJT, the mast 
ber SRacfybar, the neighbour 
ber ijtantoffel, the slipper 
ber $fau, the peacock 
ber ©cfymety the pain 
ber <See, the lake 



ber ©porn, the spur (pi. bie ©poren) 

ber ©taar, the starling 

ber <Staat, the state 

ber ©tadjel, the sting 

ber ©tratyl, the ray 

ber Untertl)<m, the subject (of a so- 
vereign) 

toer Setter, the cousin 

ber ftitxtatf), the ornament 

ber 3in8> the interest (paid on 
money). 



* As in German every letter is pronounced, nouns like S3(ume (flower), 
gavbe (colour), are to be considered as having two syllables, SHu-me, gar-be. 

t $)ie S3ant# meaning a bench, is declined according to the ancient form; 
its plural is, therefore, bie 93&n!e. 
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b. Neuters: — 
$a£ 9luge, the eye 
tag $ett, the bed 
bad C&ibe, the end 
bad $emb, the shirt 



bad £crg,the heart (gen. bed^&crjcnd, 
dat. bem Bergen, plur. bte £erjen) 
bad Seib, the sorrow 
bad Df)t, the ear 
tad SBflj, the pain. 



Z»* of nouns belonging to the Ancient Declension, adding x to the ending t 
of the plural (see Bole I., Rem. 2). 

Examples:— tad ©lad, plur. bie ©laftr ; bad 5)otf, plur. bw ©orfer ; 
tad SJudj, plur. bte ©udjtr. 



$)a$ 9lad, the carcase 
tad 2lmt, the office 
tad Sob, the bath 
tad Silb, the image 
tad ©Iatt, the leaf 
tad SBwtt, the shelf 
tad SBudj, the book 
tad SBanb, the ribbon 
tad S)ad&, the roof 
bad Dorf, the Tillage 
tad <K, the egg 
tad ffadj, the compartment 
bod ffajj, the cask 
tad &elb, the field 
tad @elb, the money 
tad ®lad, the glass 
tad ®lieb, the limb 
bad (Stab, the grave 
tad ©rod, the grass 
tad Out, the good 
tad <$aupt, the head 
tad £aud, the house 
bad 4ot{, the wood 

S)ad @ema$, the apartment 
tad @ett?anb, the garment 
tad ©ejldjt, the face 



tad «&orn# the horn 

tad «§uf>n/ the fowl 

bad Jtolfc, the calf 

bad Stirio, the child 

tad Jtleib, the garment 

tad Stern, the grain 

tad Jtraut, the herb 

bad Samm, the lamb 

tad Stdjt, the light 

bad Zeti), the hole 

tad SRauI, the mouth (of an animal) 

bad 9left, the nest 

bad $fanb, the pledge 

bad 0tab, the wheel 

tad ©djtojj, the castle 

tad @d?werbt, the sword 

tad 3$aI, the dale 

tad $udj, the cloth 

tad Sol!, the people 

bad SBantmd, the jerkin 

bad SBeifc, the woman 

tad ©ort, the word.* 



bad @cmtit$, the mind 

bad @efd?lt$t, the sex, the family 

tad ®t\ptn% the spectre. 



* When meaning the words as forming part of a language, e.g^ in a 
dictionary (S6rterbud))# SSBort makes in the plural Sftrter ; when meaning 
words as constituting a sentence, fBortt . 
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S)er ®ott# the god 

bet ©eifi, the spirit Cghost) 

bet Mh the body 

bet aJtornt, the man 

bet Statfb, the edge 

ber Statmunb, the guardian 



bet 3Balb, the forest 
bet SButm, the worm; 

and all the nouns masculine and 
neuter ending in -t$um ; e. #., 
bet 8ftei(fyt§um, the wealth 
ba# £Bi§t$um, the bishopric. 



List of the nouns masculine belonging to the Ancient Declension, which do 
not modify their radical vowel in the plural (see Rule I., Rem. 3. a). 



S)et 3laf, the eel 
bet 9lat, the eagle 
bet 9l6enb, the evening 
bet Slblet/ the eagle 
bet Slmfcofl , the anvil 
bet 9ltm, the arm 
ber ©od)t, the wick 
bet Doftfy, the dagger 
bet S)otfdj, the haddock 
bet <£tbam, the son-in-law 
bet ©emaljl, the husband 
bet «&afctd)t, the hawk 
bet «&alm, the haulm 
bet «§etj|0g, the duke 
bet «&uf, the hoof 



bet <&unb, the, dog 

bet Saut, the sound 

bet fceicfjuam, the corpse 

ber Su&}8, the lynx 

bet 9feoW), the newt 

bet Dtt, the place * 

bet SWonb, the moon, or month 

bet SHonat, the month 

bet $fab, the path 

bet ©aim, the salmon 

bet ©djacfyt, the shaft 

bet ©djulj, the shoe 

bet @t*ff, the stuff 

bet %a%, the day 

bet 3oH, the inch. 



«&alm, plur. <£alme, not <$alme. 

S)ol$, plur. DoWje, not 5>5Wje. 

«§unb, plur. «§unbe, not «$unbe; 

and so the rest. 



Additional Remarks. 

Additional Remark 1. Proper names have a sort of irregular 
declension, composed of both forms, the ancient, and the modern, 
without distinction of gender. Those ending in a consonant (ex- 
cept p and j), or also in a vowel, which is not changed from its 
original form, merely add in the genitive 8 ; e. g., 

* JOztt meaning a place, a spot, makes in the plur. ©rte ; meaning a vil- 
lage, it makes Dettet. In the latter meaning it is generally used as a neuter. 

D 
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9Rort$a. 
9Rart$a8.. 
Wtaxtija. 
Wlatiija. 

Those ending in f? and J, and those feminine names, in which 
the original ending -6, or -id, has been changed into e and tc 
((Slifc from (glifa, SRarie from 9Raria), make -enS in the genitive, 
and -en in the dative; e.g., 

N. «§ein$ (Harry). SJtorie. 

G. «&einjen$. SWarienS. 

D. <§ein$en. SJtorien. 

A. <§ein$. SRatie. 

As to those ending in -u§, or -e§, or -a§, *.y., SuliuS, 9Rofe§, 
@lta§, it is better not to decline them at all, but to use the article 
for the genitive, which is generally done with all proper names, 
whenever their declension presents any difficulty ; thus you would 
say, 2Me ©emalbe be§ SScIa^qucj, the paintings of Velasquez; 
ber SRorb beS tytttinax, the murder of Pertinax. 

It is necessary to mention the declension of proper names, as it was 
much more extensively used in the last century than it is now ; the style 
of the present day confines the declension of the proper names almost en- 
tirely to the genitive, leaving the dative unchanged ; e.g^ 3d) fcabe SWarie 
(instead of Sftarien) ein S3ud) gegebeni I have given a book to Mary. In the 
last century, the golden age of modern German literature, not only the 
dative, but also the accusative of the proper names were declined. Scrip- 
ture names, in Luther's translation of the Bible, in devotional books and 
sermons, and in marking the days of the calendar, are generally declined 
as in Latin ; e.g., 3efu«, 3efu, 3€fu» 3efum ; (SfetiftuSf (S&rijri, <5l)ttfto/ (Sforiihtm ; 
thus we say, tie ®nabe unfcre* £errn 3e(u (SfcrifH* the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; bie Dffenbarung 3ofyann ; « (gen. of 3ofcanneS), the Revelation 
of John ; SDtorii «£immelf<U)rt/ the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 

Additional Remark 2. All names — though they may consist of 
several words or names — and likewise names with titles preceding 
them, are considered as one noun; and, consequently, take once 
only the termination of the declension : — 

a. When a simple surname is joined to one or more Christian 
names, the surname alone takes the termination of the declension : 
—bie SBerfe ©ttfrieb 3RuUer§, the works of Ottfried Muller. 

J. When the simple surname is preceded by a title, either the 
title alone is declined, and, in this case, must be combined with 
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the article; or the surname is declined, and the title remains un- 
declined, except Sfrtxx, which is declined also in this position. 
N. ber ®raf (£gmont. ©raf (Sgmont. ber «$err *9Haier. «§err STOaict. 
G.beS ®rafen@gmont. ®raf (SgmontS. be8 £errn SKaier. «§errn 9Kaier8. 
D.bem®rafen(£gmont. ®raf(ggmont. bem^errn 9Mer. «§errn STOaier. 
A. ben®rafen@ijmont. ©raf<£gmont. ben «§errn Skater. «§errn SNaier. 

c. When the family-name is derived from a country or an 
estate, the name of which latter is then generally combined with 
Don, e*g. 9 gran^ toon ©itfmgeh, Francis of Sickingen (as in Scot- 
land it might be said, the laird of Bradwardine), the Christian 
name only takes the termination of the declension ; thus, tie 
SBriefe Ulricas toon £utren; ber ©ofyn griebrid) Bugujft t>on ©acfyfen. 

Additional Remark 3. Of the nouns introduced from foreign 
languages into German, the following list comprises the most im- 
portant only; but it will suffice as a guide to find the declension 
of the rest. > ,, : . 

A. — Ancient Declension. 

a. With modification of vowel (where there are two or more 
syllables, the vowel of the second only is modified): — 

S)er 9Utar, the altar ber Jfarbinal, the cardinal 

ber 9l6t, the abbot, ber SJtorfd), the marsh 

ber SBtfdjof, the bishop ^ ber STOorajt, the morass 

ber G^or, the chorus ber Sftarfcfcatt, the marshal * 

ber Gtyoral, the sacred hymn ber $Papft, the pope 

ber Aanal, the canal ber $atajt, the palace 

ber Kaplan, the chaplain ber $ro6ft, the provost. 
"5)AB «#d8#tat; plur. bie £o8pitfiIer. 

b. Without modification of vowel: — 

5)er Slbmiral/ the admiral ber fftotar, the notary 

ber ®eneral, the general ber 9tctuar, the actuary 

ber Stoxtyoxah the corporal (and all similar nouns, taken from 

ber $of at, the tankard Latin nouns, ending in -onus) ; 

ber Dffoier, the officer ba3 Sofal, the locality 

ber Skater, the major b«3 tribunal, the tribunal 

ber ©pion, the spy bag 9J?ifro$fo£, the microscope 

ber patron, the patron ba8 XtUSfap, the telescope. 
$a8 9iegiment# the regiment, plur. bie Sftegimenter. 

* Introduced from German into French, and reintroduced from French 
into German. 
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B. — Modern Declension. 

All the feminines; and, besides, all the masculines taken from 
Latin and Greek, with the ending, 
«. -at (from -atus) : 2Cbt>ocat, 9>rdlat , 

b. -ent or -ant (from -ens or -cms) : Stegent, SProteftant ; 

c. -log or -gog (from the Greek -logos or -gogos): Xfyeolog, 

9>abagog ; 

d. -it or -ifl or -aft (from -ita or -ista) : Sefutr, 3uri|t/ 6nt^)uftajf ; 
in short, all those nouns in which the Latin or Greek ending is 
dropped, the accent in German being put on the last syllable; e.g., 
9)ropl)et, from propheta ; 9>&ilofopf>, from philosophus ; Satyotit, 
from catholicus. These nouns are to be treated like those which 
have dropped the ending -c (see Rule II. a., Mem. 2), and yet are 
declined in the modern form. 

C. — Making the singular in the Ancient \ and the plural in the 
Modern Form. 

a. All nouns taken from Latin, with the ending -or*; e.g., 

N. ber SReftor, G. beS SReftorS, D. bem SReftor, A. ben SReftor; 
Plur. bic SReftoren. 

b. All neuters, with the Latin ending -ium or -afe; e.g., 

boS ^rftnlegtum, gen. be6 9>rfoilegium§; pl u *. Wt 9)rh>ilegten; 
ba$ 9Kineral (the ending -e being dropped), gen. be§ SRtncralS ; 

plur. bte SRineralien ; 
t>a$ Marital (money), gen. be§ Capitals; plur. bte £apttalfen; 
ba§ JUetnob (in mediaeval Latin, clenodium), gen. be$ JtleirtobS; 

plur. bte JUetnobien. 

Additional Remark 4. The names of some Roman and Greek 
authors are used in German in an abridged form; but there is, in 
this respect, a difference between the German and English usage. 
A rule cannot be given, as this is a practice regulated only by the 
fashion of the day. The example of the greatest writers on clas- 
sical lore and history may be quoted in favour of always giving 
the Roman and Greek names in their unabridged and unaltered 
form, even so far as to leave the original Greek ending -os ($0* 
mero§, $eftobo$), instead of changing it into -us; and also to spell, 

* " £5er SHajor" seems to be taken from the French. 
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ailjufpfctteS, Lofton, etc. — It will, therefore, be advisable for the 
English student of German, in ease of doubt, as a safe expedient 
to employ the original Latin or Greek form. The following hints 
may, likewise, be acceptable : — 
Never abridge the names of — 

gitnuS, $Uniu3, XntoniuS, ^otybiu*, Sacitu*, Xefa^luS, 
SofepbuS (glatriu*)* 
It is customary, although, for the reasons mentioned above, not 
exactly necessary, to use the following abridgments : — 

Corner, £*fiob, £erobot, (gucltb, Xefop, Ztxian, ^Mutard) 
SSirgfl, £>t>it>, £orai, Gatull, Sibull, Suwnal, ©allu jl 
partial, $cren$. 
All others, as the fashion is now, had better be used in the 
original unabridged form. It is to be remarked, that in German 
the accent lies on the last syllable of all these abridgments, even 
of " SBirgil/' and " £)mb," in which, according to Latin prosody, 
that syllable ought to be pronounced short. 

Additional Remark 5. The English, besides corrupting German 
as well as other foreign names themselves, are in the habit of using 
the French nomenclature not only for towns which, being un- 
fortunately lost to Germany, have adopted a Frenchified name ; 
as, e.g., Thionville (Dieben&ofen), or Nancy (9tanfcig); but also 
for towns which, politically and nationally, belong to Germany, 
and where the language spoken by the people is as German, as 
the language of the city of London is English. It may, there- 
fore, be just as well to point out here the German names of some 
of the principal towns thus mis-named : — 

Slacken/ Aix-la-Chapelle &\vtibx&&tn, Deux- 3u(td> Juliers 
tfofln, Cologne Ponts Xxxtx, Treves 

&obltn$, Coblence 9Buno)en# Munich $raunfcf?roetg, Brunswick 

Sfltoinfc, Mayence SBien, Vienna SRumfcerg, Nuremberg 

9ltgett$burg, Ratisbon (from Latin), 

The German name for Blenheim is 23Unbf>etm ; the battle, however, is 
called the battle of #&d)jt&bt/ which name may be taken as an illustration 
of how necessary it is in German to distinguish the modified form of the 
vowel from the simple. The town in Bavaria, or rather Swabia, where the 
famous battle was fought, is «f>6d)jtibt; there is another town in Franconia, 
$od)fi&bt ; and several other towns named £od)fkbt. If you are in doubt 
about any name, you had best consult the dictionary, where, at least in 
this respect, you will generally find what you want 
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Irregular Declensions. 



Singular. 

Nom. be* Seld, the rock. bad 4JetJ, the heart. 

Gen. bed jjelfend. bed «$etjend> 

Dat. bem Selfen, or geld, bem «&erjen. 

Ace. ben ffelfen, or geld. bad J&etj. 

Plural 

bie ffelfen. . bie &er$en. 

etc., etc. etc., etc. 

Somp nouns, compounded with SRann in the last syllable, make 
their plural in -leute, others in -manner. To the former class be- 
long those which denote a trade, profession, or rank; e.g., 

©eemann, sailor, plur. ©eeleute ; Jtaufmann, merchant, plur. 
jtaufieute ; ^auptmann, captain,, plur. #auptleute. 

To the class which make -manner in the plural, belong those 
which convey a description of character rather than of station; 
e.g., 

bet <&taatSmann, the statesman, plur. bie ©taatdmdnner ; 

ber (gfcrenmann, the man of honour; plur. bie (g&renmanner* 

The difference may best be shown by the noun^ofmann, courtier. 
Speaking of courtiers in their official station, e.g., "the Queen 
and all her courtiers," we should say, bie iftJmginn unb alle tyre 
#offeute. On the other hand, we should translate, " Prince 
Kaunitz and Prince Metternich were both of them accomplished 
courtiers," by, gurfi itaunife unb gurji SRetternicfy waren beibe 
ttoUenbete #ofm<!nner. — @l)mami, husband, makers @^mdnner ; 
(gfyleute means, married couples. 

All other compound nouns take the declension of that noun 
which stands last; e.g., bet QautoaUt, plur. bie #au8t>dter; bad 
83ater&aud, plur. bie SBatertydufer* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Conjugation. 

The English student will find the less difficulty fai learning the 
German conjugation, as the principles, on which it is formed, are 
nearly akin to those of his own language. The whole of the 
German conjugation consists, properly speaking, of — 
L the infinitive, 

2. the participles, 

a. present, 

b. past, 

3. the imperative. 

4. the present, and 

5. the imperfect tenses, of the active voice. 

All the rest of the active voice, and the whole of the passive 
are formed, as they are in English, by the combination of the* 
participles or infinitives with a conjugated tense of one of the 
auxiliary verbs* . 

A. — Conjugation of thb two principal Auxiliary 
Verbs fet}tt* and fyaben. 

Infinitive. 
f Present. 

a. Direct fe$n, ) , f)aUn, \ . 

b. Indirect gu fetyt, J to be * ju tyrten, J t0 have * 

Past 
a, Direct gewefen fetyn, \ to have ge$afct $a6en, ) , , , 
& Indirect gewefcn ju fe^n, J been. ge^afct ju $a6en, J * 

Participles. 

a. Present fetyenbf (not used), being. tya&enb (not used), having. 

b. Past ftewefen, been. ge^aW, had. 

* This verb, is now generally spelled, feinjthe old spelling has. been 
retained in this Grammar, to prevent the infinitive fepn, from being mis- 
taken for the possessive pronoun fein. For uniformity's sake the spelling, 
fet)> feyft, etc., has likewise been adhered to. 

•t The form wefetib is used only as an adjective, compound with on- and 
a^; antoefenby meaning present, and abwefenb/ absent. 
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Direct, or Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 



1st p. id) ttn, I am. 
2nd p. bit ftfl, thou art. 
3rd p. er iff, be is. 

1st p. wtr fhtb, we are. 
2nd p. i^r fetyb, you are. 
3rd p. fie fhtb, they are. 



Plural. 



t$ $a&, I have, 
bu $aji, thou hast, 
cr fcat, he has. 

wit fylfot, we have. 
i$r $afet, you have, 
fie fyifcem they have. 



1st p. id) war, I was. 

2nd p. bu warp, thou wast, 

3rd p. er war, he was. 

1st p. wir waren, we were. 

2nd p. ft)r waret, you were. 

3rd p. fie 'waten, they were, 



Relative Past, or Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. 

id) tyatte, I had. 
bu fytttefr, thou hadst. 
er $atte, he had. 
Plural. 

wtr gotten, we had. 
t§t $attet, you had. 
fie fatten, they had. 



Absolute Past, or Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 
1st p. id) tin gewefen, I have been. 
2nd p. bu 6ift gewefen, thou hast been. 
3rd p. er ijt gewefen, he has been. 

Plural. 
1st p. wir jinb gewefen, we have been. 
2ndp. i^r fetyb gewefen, you have been. 
3rd p. fie flnb gewefen, they have been. 



id) 1)<&t ge^afct, I have had. 
bufytji gefytfct, thou hast had. 
er $at ge^a&t, he has had. 

wtr fallen ge$tf6t, we have had. 
tt)r $a6et ge^afc, you have had. 
fie $afcen gefytfct, they have had. 



Anterior Past, or Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. 



1st p. id) war gewefen/ 1 had been. 

2nd p. bu war jl gewefen* thou hadst been. 

3rd p. er war gewefen, he had been. 

Plural 
1st p. wir waren gewefen, we had been. 
2nd p. l$r waret gewefen, you had been. 
3rd p. fie waren gewefen, they had been. 



id) $atte ge$a6t, I had had. 

bu ^atteft ge^att, thou hadst had. 

er $atte gefytW, he had had. 

wir fatten ge^aM, we had had. 
ft)r fytttet ge$aW, you had had. 
fie fatten geljafct, they had had. 
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First Future* 

Singular. 
1st p. toj wetbe fetytt/ 1 shall be. id) wetbe tyabtn, I shall have. 

2nd p. bu rottft fetyn, thou wilt be. bu roirfi $aben, thou wilt have. 

3rd p. et roitb fetyn, he will be. et tmtb $afcen, he will have. 

Plural. 
1st p. wit wetben fetyn, we shall be. wit wetben f)abt\\, we shall have. 

2ndp. ti)X wetbet fefytt. you will be. t$t wetbet tyabett, you will have. 

3rd p. fie wetben fetyn, they will be. fie werbett tyaben, they will have. 

Second Future. 
Singular. 
1st p. icfywetbe') « I shall ) d - tdjwetbe) S 

/ & (8 f ^ 

2nd p. bu wirfl > g thou wilt > ^ bu witfi > -g 

\f is Us 

3rd p. et witb J & he will J -a et witb ) « 



« 
« 




1st p. wit wetben} « we shall ) rt - wit wetben) S we shall , 



2nd p. i$t wetbet > J5. you will [^ t$t wetbet > ~ you will 
3rd p. jle wetben ). & they will ) -§ fie wetben J & thev will 



*4 



Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 
1st p. ic§ fe$, (that) I be.* id) $a6e, (that) I have. 

2nd p. bu fe^fl, (that) thou be. bu §abefi, (that) thou have. 

3rd p. et fety, (that) he be. et $a6e/ (that) he have. 

Plural. 

1st p. wit fefyen, (that) we be. wit f)aim, (that) we have. 

2nd p. i§t fetyet, (that) you be. ityt $abet, (that) you have. 

3rd p. fie fetyen, (that) they be. fte tyafien, (that) they have. 

* There being no conjugation of the subjunctive corresponding in every 
respect to the German, the translation given with the tenses should not 
be considered as binding. 
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Imperfect, or Present Conditional. 
Singular. 



1st p. id) ware, I were. 

2nd p. bu tedteft, thou wert. 

3rd p. er todre, he were. 

1st p. wit wdren, we were. 

2nd p. i$t Wdret, you were. 

3rd p. fie ttdrett, they were. 



Plural,. 



i^ifattt, I had. 

bu ^dtteft/ thou hadst. 

et $dtte, he had. 

voir §dtten, we had. 
t$t ^dttet, you had. 
fie tydtten, they had. 



Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 
1st p. id) fety gemefen, I have been. id) $a6e ge^abt, 1 have had. 

2ndp. bu fetyft geroefen, thouhavebeen. bu tyafceft geijabt, thou have had. 
3rd p. et fety gewefen, he have been. et $abe ge^aBt, he have had. 

Plural 
1st p. wit fetyeh gewefen, we have been. 
2nd p. tyx fetyet gewefen,you have been. 
3rd p. fie fe^en gewefen, they have been. 



n?ir IjaBen gefyibt, we have had. 
i§t fjaUt ge^abt, you have had. 
fie fyiben ge^afct, they have had. 



Pluperfect, or Conditional Past. 

Singular. 

1st p. idjridre 1 e I should ) q id; tyttte ) ^ I should ) ^ 

2nd p. burcdtefi > *g thouwouldst V -g bu ^dtteft > % thouwouldst v ^ 

3rd p. et Wdte ) & he would ) J et $dtte J ^ he would J J ' 

PZwraJ. 
1st p. witrodren) e we should ) g tmttyttten) ^ we should ) n3 
2ndp. i$t Wdret > g" you should V -g tyx $dttet > ^ you should > ^ 
3rd p. fie ttdten ) * they should ) jj fie fcdttett ) ** they should ) J 

First Fptdre. 

Singular. 

1st p. id) tterbe fei)n# (that) I shall id) werbe tyaben, (that) I shall 



be. 
2nd p. bunjerbejife^n, (that) thou wilt 

be. 
3rd p. et werbe fetyn, (that) he will 

be. 



have, 
ty wrfce ft $aben, (that) thou wilt 

have, 
et njerbe 1)aUn, (that) he will 

have. 
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Plural. 



1st p. wit werben fetyn, (that) we 
shall be. 

2nd p. ifyx werbet fetytty (that) you 
will be. 

3rd p. fie werben fefctfy;{that) they 
will be. 



n>ir werben $aben, (that) we shall 
have. 

itytroerbet $abett/ (that) you will 
have. 

fie werben fyiben, (that) they will 
have. 



Second Future. 

Singular. 

1st p. id) werbe gewefen fetyn, (that) id) werbe geljabt l)aben, (that) 

I shall have been. 
2nd p. bu werbeft geroefen fetyn, (that) 
thou wilt have been. 
3rd p. er werbe gewefen fetyn, (that) 
he will have been. 



I shall have had. 
bu nrirfi ge^abt $aben, (that) 

thou wilt have had. 
er wirb geljabt $aben, (that) 

he will have had* 



1st p. 
2nd p. 
3rd p. 



1st p. 
2nd p. 

3rd p. 

1st p. 
2nd p. 
3rd p. 



1st p. 
2nd p. 
3rdp, 



wlr werben ge^abt tyaben, (that) 
we shall have had. 

\f)x werbet ge$abt $aben, (that) 
you will have had. 

fie werben ge^abt §aben, (that) 
they will have had. 



Plural. 
nrirwerben gewefen fetyn,(that) 

we shall have been. 
i$r werbet gewefen feign, (that) 

you will have been, 
fie werben gewefen fetyri, (that) 

they will have been. 

First Future Conditional. 
Singular. . 
id) nmtfbe fefyn, I should be. id) nmtbe Ijaben, I should have, 

bu wiitrbeji fetyn, thou wouldst bu wurbeft tyaben, thou wouldst 

be. have, 

er wurbe fefytti he would be. er wurbe $aben, he would have. 

Plural. 
njir wurben fetyn, we should be. nnr njurben §aben, we should have. 
it)x wurbet fetyn, you would be. i$r wurbei f)aUn, you would have. 
fie wurben fetyn, they would be. fie wftrben $aben, they would have. 

Second Future Conditional, 
Singular. 
id) wurbe gewefen fetyn, I should id) wurbe ge^abt $aben, I should 



have been, 
bu n?&rbe(l gewefen fetyn, thou 

wouldst have been, 
er murbe gewefen fetyn, he would 

have been. 



have had. 
bu wurbefi ge^abt $aben, thou 

wouldst have had. 
er wurbe ge^abt |aben, he would 

have had. 
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Plural. 

1st p. wit w&rben flcwefen fetytt, we voix wutben gefyibt tyabeit, we 

should have been. should have had. 

2nd p. i$? wfirbet gewefen fftyn, you iljr nmrbct getyabt fyibeii, you 

would have been. would have had. 

3rd p. fie wfirben flcwefen fetyn, they fie nmtbcn gctyabt §abcn, they 

would have been. would have had. 

Imperative. 

Singular. 
2nd p. fety (bu), be (thou). $afie (bu), have (thou). 

3rd p. fety Ct, let him be. f)ait er, let him have. 

Plural. 
1st p. fetyn nrir, let us be." fytbcn wit, let us have. 

2nd p. fetyb (i$r), be (ye). fyibet (tyt), have (ye). 

3rd p. fetyn fte,* let them be. tyaben ff e,* let them have. 

Remark 1. It will have been seen that the compound tenses — 
the perfect, pluperfect, first and second Future; and first and 
second future conditional — are formed in the main by the same 
combinations with auxiliary verbs, as in English; with this 
difference only that the verb fcpn is employed, instead of Ijaben, 
as auxiliary verb for its own perfect and pluperfect tenses (td) 
bin gewefen, "I am been," instead of "I have been," and like- 
wise, id) roar gewefen, "I was been/' instead of "I had been"). 
These combinations are formed on exactly the same principles in 
all the other verbs, fcpn being employed as the auxiliary verb of 
the past tenses with the neuter, and fyaben with the transitive 
verbs. The rule is therefore, that the compound tenses of verbs 
are formed: — 

a. The perfect with the conjugated present tense, and the 
pluperfect with the conjugated tense of respectively 
fepn or fyaben, preceding the participle past of the verb 
to be conjugated. 

* When the third person plural, as explained before, is used in courteous 
address instead of the second person singular or plural, fie is to be spelled 
with a capital @. The pronoun ©ie can, in these instances, never be dis- 
pensed with; as otherwise the imperative could not be distinguished from 
the infinitive. 
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Examples. 
Neuter Verb: — gefyen, to go (partic. past gegangen). Perfect, 

id) bin gegangen. Pluperfect r id) war ge* 

gangen. 
Transitive Verb: — fragen, to ask (partic. past gefragt). Perfect, 

id) fcabe gefragt. Pluperfect, ia) fyattt ge* 

fragt. 

b. The future tense of all verbs with the conjugated present 
tense (the future conditional with the imperfect sub- 
junctive) of werben, preceding in the first future and 
first future conditional the infinitive present, and in the 
second future and second future conditional the infini- 
tive past of the verb to be conjugated. 

Examples. 
First Future, and Future Conditional: 
3* werbe gefcen. 3d) "wfirbe ge&en. 
3$ werbe fragen. 3d) wurbc fragen. 

Second Future, and Future Conditional: 
3$ werbc gegangen fepn. 3$ w&rbe gegangen fepn. 
34 werbe gefragt fyabeh. 34 wfirbe gefragt fcaben. 

Remark 2. It is not necessary in this place to give the conju- 
gation of werbett/ the third principal auxiliary verb, as it will 
have to be introduced in all its tenses with the conjugation of the 
passive voice. 

B. — Conjugation of the Verbs Proper. 

There are two conjugations of the verbs proper*: — 

1. The verbs of ancient or strong form. 

2. The verbs of modern or weak form. 

The terms "ancient," and " modern," f as applied to declension 
and conjugation have this meaning, that the ancient declensions 

* Verbs not auxiliary. 

t In the grammars of byegone days, the ancient conjugation used to be 
treated as irregular ; but the division of the declension and conjugation 
into the ancient and modern, or weak and strong, is the correct and scien- 
tific one. In the German grammars, written for Germans, these different 
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and conjugations date from an earlier age of the language; in 
fact, from the time when German, and Anglo-Saxpn, the parent 
of the present English vernacular, were not yet divided, but only 
dialects of the same tongue. The modern declensions and con- 
jugations, on the other hand, are of later growth. The import 
of the terms "strong" and "weak," is this, that the strong 
declensions and conjugations are formed* as it were, from within 
their own roots, either by change or modification of the radical 
vowel, or by an array of additional syllables which show by their 
variety that the vitality of the word, that is to say, its power of 
being reproduced in new forms is not extinct. 

In the weak declensions and conjugations, the radical vowel is 
not changed; it is, as it were, dead; and the declension and con- 
jugation is effected mechanically by additions which prove by 
their want of variety that the vitality of the word itself is 
extinct. The same distinction between ancient and modern* 
strong and weak declensions and conjugations, is to be recognized 
in the English language, as will presently be shown by examples. 

Of the declension of the ancient form, a few samples only have 
survived in the English language; but they are sufficient still to 
mark the difference between ancient and modern, and also the 
original similarity of the principles of German and English 
grammar. They are the substantives, "man/' "foot," "tooth," 
" goose," "mouse." These nouns do not form their plural by adding 
the ending -s, as is done in the modern English declension, but 
by changing their radical vowel: "man" making in the plural 
"men"; "foot," "feet"; "tooth," "teeth"; "goose," "geese"; 
"mouse," "mice." In the same way, of the German correspond- 
words: 2Rann, makes in the plural SBdnmr; §ug, §ufje; 3<*&H/ 
3<tyne; ®an8, ©dnfe; 3Rau$, fWdufe. On the other hand, the 
noun, jDcfyS, ox, may bte quoted as an example occurring in both 

terms are very properly applied also to the declension of the article and 
the adjective. They have in this grammar been exchanged with regard to 
the two last-mentioned declensions for the terms '* articular," "complete" 
and " incomplete " declension, in order the more strictly to distinguish 
between the declension of the article, of the adjeetive, and of the sub- 
stantive, so as to prevent the English student from the very frequent 
mistake of confounding the articular declension with that of the sub- 
stantive. 
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languages with the same form of the modern declension, the 
radical vowel remaining unchanged, and the ending *en, being 
added, in German throughout the ♦ declension : — Scfyfcn } in 
English in the plural: — oxen. 

The conformity of the two languages with regard to 'the 
division of their conjugation into ancient and modern is even 
more striking and comprehensive. ' Premising, that in English, 
as well as in German, the infinitive, the imperfect, and the parti- 
ciple past are the three principal constituents, by which to dis- 
tinguish the class to which the verb belongs, let us compare the 
verb geben, to give, with leben, to live. In both languages, these 
verbs are similar to each other in the infinitive, but in both of 
them, geben, to give, belongs ta.ihe ancient, and leben, to live, to 
the modern form. > • - 

I. — Now, the ancient conjugation is formed in German: — 

a. The imperfect, by reducing the verb to its root (-en being 

the conjugational ending added' to the root in the in- 
finitive of all verbs), and by changing the radical vowel 
according to certain types. 

b. The participle past, by adding the prefix ge-, and the 

ending -en to the root with or without change of the 
radical vowel. 
II. — The modern conjugation is formed without any change 
whatever of its radical vowel: — 

a. The imperfect by adding to the root* the ending -te, 

W . , . . 

i. The participle past by adding to the root the prefix ge-> 
and the ending -t, (-et). 

Infinitive. 
I. — Ancient form : — geben, 

to give,..^ 3 . 
II. — Modem form: — leben, 
to live, 

• "Root" means here the radical portion of the 'verb; not the original 
root. Thus, in the verb of modern form flfidt-en ; flud)t- would have to be 
considered as the radical syllable in contradistinction to the syllables 
added by way of conjugation. This radical syllable fXudtjt- is, however, 
itself derived from the substantive glud)t, and this again from the verb 
of ancient form flietj-en, which is the original root. The verbs of the 
ancient form only contain true roots. 
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MPERFECT. 


Partic. Past 


0$) gab; 


gegeben. 


(I) gave, 


given. 


(t$) lebte, 


gelcbt. 


(I) lived, 


lived. 
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These three principal constituents exhibit the general distin- 
guishing features of the two forms. The different classes of the 
ancient conjugation will be enumerated below. Referring once 
more to what has been stated in the Preliminary Chapter, we 
now proceed to give to two forms of the conjugation. 

Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive. 

Present. 

a. Direct, finben, ) fi , ftagen, 1 , 

b. Indirect, jit finben, ) t0 hnd ' $u fragen, ] to ask * 

Past. 

a. Direct, gefunben tyafcen, ) to have gefrogt §a6en, \ to have 

b. Indirect, gefunbett ju $a6en, ) found gefragt gu $a6en, J asked. 

Participle. 

a. Present, fittbenb, finding. fragenb, asking. 

b. Past, gefunbett/ found. gefragt, asked. 

Direct, or Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. 
1st p. id) finbe, I find. id) frage, I ask. 

2nd p. bu finbefi, thou findest. Jbu fragft, thou askest. 

3rd p. er ftnbet, he finds. er fragt, he asks. 

Plural. 
1st p. wit finben, we find. n?ir ftragen, we ask. 

2nd p. t$r finbet, you find. ifyr fraget, you ask. 

3rd p. fie finben, they find. fie fragen, they ask. 

Relative Past, or Perfect Tense, 

Singular. 
1st p. id) fanb, I found. id) fragte, I asked. 

2nd p. bu fanbefi, thou foundst. bu fragtefi, thou askedst. 

3rd p. er fanb, he found. er fragte, he asked. 

Plural. 

1st p. n?ir fanben, we found. tmr ftagten, we asked. 

2nd p. t§t fanbet, you. found. if)x fragtet, you asked. 

3rd p. fie fanben, they found. fie fragten, they asked. 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
Direct, or Indicative Mood. 
Absolute Past, or Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1st p. id) f)aU gefunben, I have id? f)abt gefragt, I have asked. 

found. 
2nd p. bu ^aft gefunben, thou hast bu 1)a$ gefragt, thou hast asked. 

found. 
3rd p. er f)at gefunben, he has found. er f)at gefragt, he has asked. 

Plural. 

Is . nrir §a6en gefunben, we have wit $aben gefragt, we have asked 

found. 

2nd p. [f)x ffaitt gefunben, you have i^r Ijafcet gefragt, you have 

found. asked. 

3rd p. ffe fjaUtl gefunben, they have ffe f)abm gefragt, they have 

found. asked. 

Anterior Past, or Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1st p. id) §atte gefunben, Ihad found. id) tyatte gefragt, I had asked. 

2nd p. bu tyatteft gefunben, thou hadst bu §atteft gefragt, thou hadst 

found. asked. 

3rd p. erljatte gefunben, he had found, er Ijatte gefragt, he had asked. 

Plural. 

1st p. n?ir fatten gefunben, we had n?tr fatten, gefragt, we had 

found. asked. 

2nd p. ifyr fyittet gefunben, you had t$r fyittet gefragt, you had 

found. asked. 

3rd p. fie fatten gefunben, they had fie fatten gefragt, they had 

found. asked. 

First Future. 
Singular. 
1st p, Id) werbe flnben, I shall find. id) werbe fragen, I shall ask. 

2nd p. bunjirflfinben/ thou wilt find. bu nrirft fragen, thou wilt ask. 
3rd p. er rotrb ftnben, he will find. er nrirb fragen, he will ask. 

E 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Direct, or Indicative Mood. 

Plural. 
1st p. wit roerben finben, we shall voir werben fragen, we shall ask. 

find. 
2nd p. tyt werbet finben, you will ttyr werbet fragen, you will ask. 

find. 
3rd p. fie werben finben, they will fie roerben fragen, they will ask. 

find. 

Second Future. 

Singular. 

1st p. Id) roerbe gefunben tyafcen, I id) roerbe gefragt fjaUxt, I shall 

shall have found. have asked. 

2nd p. bu wirft gefunben tyafcen, thou bu rotrfl gefragt ijafcen, thou wilt 

wilt have found. have asked. 

3rd p. er nrirb gefunben \)aU\\, he er roirb gefragt f)aUn, he will 

will have found. have asked. 

Plural. 

1st p. tmrwerben gefunben tyaUtit we rait roerben gefragt roerben, we 

shall have found. shall have asked. 

2nd p. ifjt werbet gefunben tyafcen, you tyr roerbet gefragt fylfot, you 

will have found. will have asked. 

3rd p. fie werben gefunben tyafcen, they fie roerben gefragt tyafcen, they 

will have found. will have asked. 



Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Singular. 
1st p. id) flnbe, (that) I find. id) frage, (that) I ask. 

2nd p. bu flnbefl, (that) thou findest. bu fragefl, (that) thou askcst. 
3rd p. et flnbe, (that) he find. er frage, (that) he ask. 

Plural. 

1st p. n?ir finben, (that) we find. wit fragen, (that) we ask. 

2nd p. fl)r flnbet, (that) you find. i$r fraget, (that) you ask. 

3rd p. fie finben, (that) they find. fie fragen, (that) they ask. 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

Imperfect, or Present Conditional. 

Singular. 
1st p, id) fdnbe, I found. id? fragte, I asked. 

2nd p. bu fdnbeft, thou found. bu ftagteji, thou asked. 

3rd p. er fdnbe, he found. er fragte, he asked. 

Plural. 

1st p. nrir fdnben, we found. rcir fragten, we asked. 

2nd p. xf)t fdnbet, you found. ityr fragtet, you asked. 

3rd p. fie fdnben, they found. fie fragten, they asked. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 
1st p. id) §afce gefunben, I have found. id) tyafce gefragt, I have asked. 
2nd p. bu §atJeft gefunben, thou have bu tyafcefi gefragt, thou have 

found. asked. 

3rd p. er$a6egefunben,hehavefound. er f)abt gefragt, he have asked. 

Plural. 

1st p. tmr tytibtn gefunben, we have n?ir $afcen gefragt, we have 

found. asked. 

2nd p. i$r §afcet gefunben, you have i^r §afcet gefragt, you have 

found. asked. 

3rd p. fie tyafcen gefunben, they have fie fyafcen gefragt, they have 

found. asked. 

Pluperfect Tense, or Past Conditional. 

Singular. 
1st p. id) §dtte gefunben/ I had id) tydtte gefragt, I had asked. 

found. 
2nd p. bu ^dtteft gefunben, thou had bu §dtteft gefragt, thou had 

found. asked. 

3rd p. er fyitte gefunben, he had er tydtte gefragt, he had asked. 

found. 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

Plural 

1st p. tmrti&tten gefunben, we had nttrtydtten gefragt, we had asked. 

found. 
2nd p. ityr fyittet gefunben, you had i^rtyattet gefragt, you had asked. 

found. 
3rd p. fie fatten gefunben, they had fie fatten gefragt, they had asked, 
found. 

First Future. 

Singular. 

1st p. id) rcerbe finben, (that) I shall id) roerbe fragen, (that) I shall 

find. ask. 

2nd p. bu roerbefl finbem (that) thou bu n?etbe|t fragen, (that) thou 

wilt find. wilt ask. 

3rd p. er werbe finben, (that) he will er roerbe fragen, (that) he will 
find. ask. 

Plural. 
1st p. roirroerben finben, (that) we nrir roerben fragen, (that) we 

shall find. shall ask. 

2nd p. ifyr roerbet finben, (that) you ifyr roerbet fragen, (that) you 

will find. will ask. 

3rd p. fie tuerben finben, (that) they ffe werben fragen, (that) they 
will find. will ask. 

Second Future. 
Singular. 
1st p. id) roerbe gefnnben f)a&en, I id) roerbe gefragt tyaben, I shall 

shall have found. have asked. 

2nd p. bit roerbefi gefunben tyaben, thou bu werbefl gefragt $a6en, thou 

wilt have found. wilt have asked. 

3rd p. er roerbe gefunben tyaben, he er rcerbe gefragt §aben, he will 
will have found. have asked. 

Plural 
1st p. wtr roerben gefunben $a&en, we roir werben gefragt §aben, we 

shall have found. shall have asked. 

2nd p. \i)t roerbet gefunben tyaben, you iljr werbet gefragt tyaben, you 

will have found. will have asked. 

3rd p. fiewerben gefunben fcafeen, tliey fie tcerben gefragt tyaben, they 
will have found. will have asked. 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modekn Conjugation. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

First Future Conditional. 

Singxdar. 

1st p. id? rcurbe finben, I should find. idj wiirbe fragen, I should ask. 

2nd p. bunmrbejt finben/ thou wouldst bu nmrbefi fragen, thou wouldst 

find. ask. 

3rd p. etumrbe finben, he would find, er wurbe eragen, he would ask. 

PluraL 
J st p. nrir roftrben finben, we should nrir rourben fragen, we should 

find. ask. 

2ndp; il)r tcurbet finben, you would iljr n?iirbtt fragen, you would 
find. ask. 

3rd p. fie rourben finben, they would fie wurben fragen, they would 
find. ask. 

Second Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

1st p. id) nmrbe gefunben tyafcen, I id} nmrbe gefragt f)aUn, I should 

should have found. have asked. 

2nd p. bun?urbefl^efunben^a6en,thou bu nmrbeft gefragt §afcen, thou 

wouldst have found. wouldst have asked. 

3rd p. er nriirbe -gefunben fcafcen, he er nmrbe gefragt £a6en, he would 
would have found. have asked. 

PluraL 
1st p. nrir njurben gefunben §a&en, we nrir wurben gefragt $a6en, we 

should have found. should have asked. 

2nd p. tfjrwmrbet gefunben ()a&en, you ifyr wurbet gefragt i)aUn, you 

would have found. would have asked. 

3rd p. fie nmrben gefunben l)a&en, they fie nri'troen gefragt fyaben, they 
would have found. would have asked. 

Imperative. 
Singular* 
2nd p. finbe (bu)/ find (thou). 2nd p. frage (bu), ask (thou). J 

3rd p. finbe er, let him find. 3rd p. frage er, let him ask. 

PluraL 
1st p. finben nrir, let us find. fragen nrir, let us ask. 

2nd p. finbet (ifcr), find you. fraget (i§r), ask (you). 

3rd p. finben fie,* let them find. fragen jle,* let them ask. 



* Remember that the third person plural is used, in courteous style, 
instead of the second person singular or plural. See Chapter I. 
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Ancient Conjugation. 



Modern Conjugation. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive. 



Present. 

a. Direct, gefunben werben, ) to be 

b. Indirect gefunben ;u werben, J found. 

Past. 

a. Direct, gefunben tvorben fetyn, 

b. Indirect, gefunben roorben ju fetyn, 

to have been found. 



gefragt werben, ) to be 
gefragt ;u werben, J asked. 



gefragt worben fe^n, 
gefragt raorben ju fetyn, 

to have been asked. 



Direct, or Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 
1st p. i$ werbe gefunben, I am found, id; werbe gefragt; I am asked. 
2nd p. buwirjigefunben,thouartfound. bu wtrji gefragt, thou art asked. 
3rd p. er wito gefunben, he is found. et wtrb gefragt/ he is asked. 

Plural. 
1st p. wirwerben gefunben, weare found, wir werben gefragt, we are asked. 
2ndp. t$r werbet gefunben, youare found, if)x werbet gefragt/ you are asked. 
3rd p. jUwerbengefunben,they arefound. fie werben gefragt, they are asked. 



Relative Past, ob Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. 
1st p. tdjwurbe ] c I was 
2nd p. burourbejl> § thou wast 
3rd p. er wurbe J »he was 

Plural. 
1st p. wirwurben) g we were 
2nd p. i$r tturbet > § you were 
3rd p. jle rourben ) ^ they were 



tdj wurbe 1 ^ I was 

bu wurbefi > jf thou wast I j* 



er wurbe 



he was 



wtr werben ) ^ we were ) , 
t^tr werbet > £ you were > JS 
jle werben) *° they were) 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Direct, or Indicative Mood. 

Absolute Past, or Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1st 



p. id> bin ) |f I have ) ^ idj tin 




2nd p. bu fciji } g thou hast V<8 bu 6iji 
3rd p. er tji \ J. he has 1 J er iji 

Plural. 

1st p. voir flnb ) |» we have ] r^j wir jlnb | we have J ^ 

f& [ p (° f *** 

2nd p. ityr fe^b > e you have > «2 tyr fetyb > ^ you have > 8 

( | I 8 ( H ( 8 

3rd p. jle flnb ] <|L they have ] M fie jlnb ] »£- they have ] j£ 

Anterior Past, or Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1st p. id} war ) £ Ihad J ^ id? roar JJIhad i ^ 

2nd p. butvarfi > e thouhadst ><8 butvarfi > e thouhadst > 8 

(1 ( S ( f < * 

3rd p. er mar U he had \ J! et wat ] *£■ he had 

r>i » 

-TTttTtW. 



1st p. nrirroaren ) |» we had J ^ toir waren ) 5 we had J r^ 
2nd p. ibtwaret > e you had ><8 ibr waret > e you had > 3 
3rd p. fie woren j t£L they had ] i> jle moten ] *& they had J ,2 



1st p. id) werbe ) & I shall 

( * 

2nd p. bu Wlrjl > e thou wilt 

3rd p. er wirb ] .E he will ! * 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Direct, or Indicative Mood. 

Plural. 
1st p. nrincetb n ) |» we shall ) . nHrrcerbett 1 g we siall 
2nd p. i$r wetbet > e you will > J ti)t roerbet > § you will . m 

I c 1 $ I to I a> 

3rd p. fie roe tben ] »5 they will ] ^ fie werben ] j* they will i ^ 

Second Future. 
Singular. 

1st p» id> roerbe ) £ I shall ) | id)n>erbe 



g 



£ 



bu witfl 
3rd p. et wirb ] J. he will j 1 et wirb 



2nd p. bu Wlrfl > i thou wilt > | 




Plural. 

wit werben } 

s 



1st p. roir werben ) £ we shall J | wit werben ) £ we shall ) J 

(I [ I ( 5 ( a 

2nd p. i$r werbet > 1 you will > S i$r werbet > | you will > J 

\ "ft \ ® \ * \ > 

3rd p. fie werben j J. they will J J fie roerben ) «£- they will J j| 



Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Singular. 

1st p. icfywerbe j e (that) I j ^ id)werbe J ^(that) I ) rg 

2nd p. bu werbefi > g (that) thou > J! bu werbefi > £ (that) thou V *g 

3rd p. er werbe ) & (that) he j £ er werbe ) ^(that) he ) £ 

Plural. 
1st p. wirwerben) g (that) we } ^ wtr werben) ^ (that) we ] « 
2ndp. i^r werbet V j| (that) you V J t$r werbet V jf (that)you I '■J 
8rdp. fie werben J & (that) they ) jj fie werben ) * (that)they ) J 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

Imperfect, or Present Conditional. 
Singular. 
1st p. id) wiirbe ) g I were 
2nd p. bu wurbeft > g thouwert ] 
3rd p. et wurbe ) ^ he were ) er wurbe j he were j 

Plural. 
1st p. wirw&rben ) e we were ) wirwurben) ^ we were 

> § you were > g ityr wurbet > J3 you were ] 
) «> they were) *~ fie wurben ) *" they were, 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

i$fet) 

5 ( § 



2nd p. i$r wurbet 
3rd p. fie wurben ] 



1st p. i$ [eft 
2nd p. bufetyft 
3rd p. er feij 



^ I have 






I have 



s- thou have 

i 

i ,B. he have 



d 

^5 



1st p. wirfetyen 
2nd p. ityrfetyet 






erfet) 
P/t/raZ. 
we have J rd wit fetyen 



1st p. idj wdre 
2ndp. bu wdrefi 
3rd p. er ware 



€ 






you have 



j rd wir 

( I 

>£ U)r 






3rd p. jle ff^en ] 5. they have j £ jfc fetyen 

CD J 

Pluperfect, or Conditional Past, 
Singular. 

I had J rd id? ware ^ * 
g thou had > <8 bu wdreft > ^ 
er wore 



iE he had 

3> 



we have 
you have ' 
they have 

I had 
thou had 
he had 



Plural. 



1st p. wirwdren 



c 
«» 
•p 



had ) 



2nd p. ityr wdret \ g you had V 
3rd p. fie Wdren J «|I they had \ 

/CD / 



wir wdren 



| 



tljr wdret ]> ~ you had 

CD 



■8 



1 



® thou have > 8 

CD Id 

*& he have 

CO 






d 

^5 



-2 



we had 
jle wdren j "g they had 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

First Future. 
Singular. 

i$n>rrbe 

bunoerbtft 

3rd p. tt Wtbe \ *|L he will \ *° n wetbe 



1st p. i$wetbe 



I I will 



2nd p. buwetbefi > g thou wilt y ^ 

Plural. 




1st p. trot wttben )| we shall ) . wit wctbm J j| we shall 



>g youwillVj ibt 



2nd p. tyr wetbet 

3rd p. fie xmUn ) «E they will ] •" 



J 

wwbet > * you will > g 



ffe wetben j ^ they will 



JS 



1st p. id?wetbe 
2nd p. buwttbcfi 
3rd p. et wctbc 



Second Future. 
Singular. 
If I shall )"! i^toerbe 



I; Ishall )*S 

. . | / 1 

thou wilt > § buivetbfft > I thou wilt > | 

he will \ § et wetbe 



it 



he will \ g 



Plural, 
1st p. wit 

2nd p. i$t 

3rd p. fie ttetben \ J. they will \ J jlc wetben 



wetben J £ we shall ] a wit wetben ) j£ we shall ) *S 

/* (i (i It 

wetbet > I you will > | i$t wetbet > | you will > § 



\ J. they will J J jlc wetben J »§ they 



will 



i 



1st p. icfywutbe 

2ndp.buwutbefi 

3rdp.etwutbc 



First Future Conditional. 
Singular, 



£ I should 



. . . .. i 



> c thoushouldst f _§ bu WUtbejt 



.£ he should ^ et wutbe £- he should 



sho uld 



* 



g 1 s 

^ thoushouldst/'g 



K8 
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Ancient Conjugation. Modern Conjugation, 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indirect, or Subjunctive Mood. 

Plural. 

mitwurben 



1st p. roirwurben ) -e we should J . 

( b ( | 

2ndp. if)t roiirbet > g you should > J5 igr wiirbet 

\ H \ j; 

3rd p. fie rourben ] .5. they should ] fie wftrben 

Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 



• ^ we should 

| 

^ you should 

*£- they should 



1st p. iu)»utbe ) £ I should 

2ndp.bunmrbefl 

3rd p. er ttmtbe ) M he should 



| id? wutbe 
2ndp.bunmrbeji )> I thoushouldst V | bu wutbefi ] 

Plural 



S I should 



wirnmrben 



1st p. wirmutben ] 5 we should 

2ndp.i$r wurbet > I you should > | i$r wfirbet 

3rd p. fie wfirben \ J. they should j J fie wurben 



1 

a 

thou shouldst \ | 

it 

he should % 



jr we should ) *§ 

(1 

you should > | 

1 4D 

,§. they should j J 



Remark 1. It has been pointed out in the Preliminary Chapter, 
that the conjugation of the verb fepn,* may be considered, with 
regard to the imperfect of the indicative, as the pattern of the 
conjugation of all the verbs of the ancient form. The following 
examples will show the application of that rule to the imperfect 
of the subjunctive also. As war becomes ware, by modifying the 
radical vowel and adding to it the termination -e; thus, — to 
choose the same verbs for examples again — fprac|) becomes, by 
the same operation, fpr<Sd)e} fanb, fanbe; and fcfyrieb — the radical 
vowel of which cannot be modified in the same way as a, 0, \X, 
— becomes fcfyriebe. 

* The conjugation of fepn is a compound of several verbs. The infinitive 
fepn/ and the plural of the present indicative, ftnb (the Latin sunt), as well 
as the singular and plural of the present subjunctive, fey/ feyety are like 
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Singular. 

1st p. io) wfire. i* fotadje. io) fdnbe. id) f#riebe. 

2nd p. bu wdreft. bu foraa)efl bu fdnbefi. bu fd>rie6eft. 

3rd p. er wdre. et fprao)e. er f&nbe. et fctyriebe. 

Plural. 

1st p. wttwdten. wit foramen, voir fdnben. wlr fc^rfefenu 

2nd p. tfyrnriret. i^r forda)et. i^r fdn&et. if)t fc^riebet. 

3rd p. j!e rodren. fie forddjen. fie fdnben. fie fa)rteben. 

There are some verbs which in the imperfect subjunctive take 
the modified form of a vowel altogether different from that of 
the imperfect indicative, e.g., fcelfen (to help), imperfect fyalf, 
imperfect subjunctive l)ulfe: — they are all of them specially 
mentioned in the list of the verbs of the ancient conjugation 
given below. 

Remark 2. Some of the verbs of the ancient conjugation 
change their radical vowel in the second and third person singu- 
lar of the present indicative; and some, besides, in the second 
person singular of the imperative, which latter then drops the 
ending -e. 

a. Verbs with the radical vowel a change it in the second and 
third person singular of the present indicative into the 
modified sound i, e.g., 

Present Indicative. 

1st p. idj fafyre. ia) fafle. ia> fdjlafe. 

2nd p. bufd^rfi. bu fdttjh bu faldfft. 

3rd p. er fctyrt. er fdttt. er fa)ldft. 

The present subjunctive, on the other hand, is formed", 
according to the general rule, without any change of 
the radical vowel from the infinitive. 

the Latin ease, sum (es-sum), directly derived from a Sanscrit root. The 
singular of the present indicative, bin (as also the English "to be"), is 
derived from a root which, hkefui, is cognate with the Greek </>v«*. The 
imperfect, xuavt (originally wat), and the participle past, geroefen/ are derived 
from the obsolete infinitive roefen. The old form of the imperfect, iratr 
still used in English, has gradually become obsolete in German prose, but 
is even now met with in poetry, e.g., in some of GSthe's, where, it is true, 
he endeavours to imitate the style of the poets of the 16th century. 
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Present Subjunctive. 



1st p. id) faljre. 


i* fatte. 


icfc fdtfafe. 


2nd p. bu fatyrejt 


bu fattefl. 


bu fd>lafe|l< 


3rd p. er fafyrc. 


er fade. 


er fdjlafe. 



b. Most of the verbs with the radical vowel c change it in 

those forms and also in the second person singular of 
the imperative into tc or t. 

Present Indicative. 

1st p. id) felje. id> fpredje. id) roerfe. 

2nd p. bujwpft. bu nnrtt^ft bu nrirfjt. 

3rd p. er j!e$t. er ftmdjt. er wirft. 

Imperative, Singular. 

2nd p. flety. fortd). roirf. 

The present subjunctive also of these verbs is formed 
according to the rule mentioned just now. 

Present Subjunctive. 
1st p. id) fe$e. i<$ faredje. id) roerfe. 

2nd p. bu fe^eft. bu frred)ejl. bu roerfefl. 

3rd p. er fe$e. er frredje. er wrfe. 

c. Some verbs with the radical vowel ie used formerly to be 

conjugated so as to change tc into eu, both in the 
present indicative and in the imperative; e.g., td) fllcfyt, 
bu fleucfyfi, er fleuc^f ; imperative, fleud). This form is 
now obsolete, except in poetry, where it may still be 
found, mostly for rhyme's sake. 

Remark 3. The prefix ge of the participle past is not used : — 

a. With inseparable compound verbs, (of which more in the 

sequel), especially with verbs having their radical 

portion preceded by the enclitical* syllables: — 

Infinitive. Participle Past. 

6e- fcege^ren, to covet. Begeljrt. 

entyf- empfangen, to receive. empfangen. 

ent- ent&efyren, to miss. entfcetyrt. 

er- erlangen, to obtain. erlangt. 

ge- gemefien, to enjoy. genoffen. 

ber- berbriefien, to annoy. berbrojfen. 

jer- jerjt5ren, to destroy. jerfWrt. 

* The use of the term "enclitical" in reference to those prefixes, con- 
trary to the established custom of applying it to affixes only, rests on the 
authority of J. Grimm. 
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It may be seen from the examples given, that this rule bears alike upon 
the verbs of ancient and modern conjugation. 

b. With verbs introduced from foreign languages into 
German, and formed by the foreign root with the ad- 
dition of the ending -{ten or feten; e.g., 

Infinitive. Participle Past. 

fiubiwn, to study (from the Latin stwl-ere). jhibirt. 

marfdnren, to march (from the French marcher), marfdjirt. 
regieren, to reign (from the Latin reg-ere). regjert. 

Remark 4. Concerning the reflective verbs, it will be well to 
remember that the reflective pronoun is to take that place which 
according to the rules on the position of words in the sentence, 
should be assigned to the case governed by the verb; in every 
other respect their conjugation is the same as that of the common 
transitive verbs; e.g., t$ bejtnne mid), I remember; t$ fcabe mid) 
befonnen; icfc werbc micfy bejtnnen. In the latter two tenses, (the 
perfect and future) the participle and infinitive are, according to 
the general rule, (see Preliminary Chapter), placed after the case 
governed by the verb; but this ought not to be confounded with 
the French mode of conjugating the reflective verb, in which 
the reflective pronoun is placed between the subject and direct 
conjugated verb: — je me souviem. 

Remark 5. The c of the termination -en, is very frequently 
dropped in verbs the root of which ends in fy, or in a vowel; e.g., 
fel)-en/ fe&n; jieb-en, Jte&n; t&u-en, tbun; and always in verbs, 
the radical portion of which consists of two syllables with the 
second ending in -el or -er; e.g., ^anbeln, to act; btnbern, to 
hinder. This latter drops the -e before I or t, when an -e follows 
these consonants; e.g., i$ fyanble, 16) i)tnbre; in all the other 
forms of their conjugations the e of the conjugational ending is 
dropped; e.g., et fytnbert, er fymfcelt/ etc. Some verbs of the 
ancient conjugation, with their root ending in -t or -tty, drop the 
-t of the third person singular in the present indicative; e.g., id) 
rat^e, I advise, er rdty ; i6) flelte, I am considered, er gilt* They 
are all of them specially mentioned in the following list of the 
verbs belonging to the ancient conjugation. The ending -e of 
the imperative also is very frequently dropped in verbs, the radical 
portion of which consists of not more than one syllable; e.g., geJ)' 
instead of gelje; forum' instead of fomrne. 
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Verbs of the ancient Conjugation. 

Direction, — The verbs placed at the head of each class exhibit 
the characteristic vowels (printed in italics) of the three 
principal constituents of the conjugation, the infinitive, imperfect, 
and participle past (see above p. 47). It is to be borne in mind 
that the consonants of the root remain unchanged. The example 
merely shows the succession of the vowels; these, however, being 
once known, the whole conjugation of each verb may be formed 
by attending to the rules given both in this, and in the Prelimi- 
nary Chapter. The Memnonic words, appended to each class, 
show its characteristic vowels; the first vowel, that of the infini- 
tive, the second that of the imperfect; the third that of the par- 
ticiple past of the Glass to which they are made to refer; e.g., the 
vowels in the Memnonic word fRa$u\a correspond to those in, 
fafyren, fwl)r, gefafyren; the vowels in fyifaaxo, to those in 
fpinnen, fpann, gefpottnen. To remember these words, is 
therefore, to remember the succession and changes of the radical 
vowel in the three characteristic constituents of all the different 
classes of the ancient conjugation. 

With the Radical Vowel* a. 
Inf. Imperf. Part. Past. 
1. — fasten, fttfyr, gefoljren. 

SRagwfa. 

fafyrtn, to drive. ftytagen, to strike. 

gtafcen, to dig. tragen, to carry, 

flaben, to load, rcartjfen, to grow, 

ffdjaffen, to create (imperf. fd)uf). wafdjett, to wash. 

The verb badtn, to bake, is now more frequently conjugated in the im- 
perfect according to the modern form, making ba&tt instead of bud/ which 
is becoming more and more obsolete. Its participle past is gebacfen. The 

* The verbs are classified here according to the radical vowel of their 
infinitive, and the verbs of each class placed in alphabetical order, or 
according to aimilarity of the root. This arrangement will be found most 
convenient for reference. 
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following verbs likewise make their participle past according to the ancient, 
and all the rest of their conjugation according to the modern form : — 
fpaltem to split, imperf. fpattete, part, past gefpatten ; and in the same way, 
malen/ to grind; faljen* to salt, ©djaffen, to work, as well as its compounds 
oerfcfcoffen* anfdjaffen; etc., is to be conjugated according to the modern 
form. 

Mem. — The verbs in this and the next division, marked t do not change 
their vowel in the second and third person singular of the present indica- 
tive (Exceptions to rule in Rem. 2. a.). The forms l&bft and XhH may still 
be found, but are becoming more and more obsolete. 



Tnfin. 


Imperf. 


Partic 


. Past. 


2. — blafen, blteS, 


gebl 


afcn. 




®ahxie\a. 






blafen, to blow. 


fangen, to catch. 




lajfen, to let. 


braten, to roast. 


fyangen, to hang. 




ratten, to advise, 


fatten, to fall, 


fatten, to hold, 




(errfitty,seeRem.5). 


(imperf. fiel). 


(er^fiIt,seeRem.5). 


fd)lafen, to sleep. 


To the same class 


belong:-— 






frufen, to call, 


rief, 




gerufen. 


ftof en, to push, 


ftlep/ 




gejtoflen. 


Iaufen/ to run, 


Hef, . 




gelaufcn. 


tfywen, to hew, 


$ieb, 




ge^auen. 


With the Radical Vowel 


e. 


Infin. 


Imperf. 


Partic 


. Past. 


1.— geben 


93enar«8. 


9*8< 


»bcn. 


freffen, to devour. 


gefdje^en, to happen. 


feljen, to see. 


geben, to give. 


lefen, to read. 




treten,totread(bu trittft, 


Jgenefen, to recover. 


mejfem to measure, 
fcergeffen, to forget. 


ettritt, see Rem. 5). 


To the same class 


belong : — 






bitten,* to beg, 


bat, 




gebeten. 


liegen, to lie, 


Hf 




gelegen. 


flfcen, to sit, 


f<* 




gefeffen. 


effen, to eat, 


af?, 




gegeffen. 


fommen, to come, 


fam, 




gefommen. 



* betcn/ to pray; lecien, to lay ; fefceti/ to set, are conjugated according to 
the modern form (betete, legte, fefcte* gebetet, gelegt/ gefefct)- The 
same is the case with several other verbs. More will be said about it in 
the Chapter on Derivation. 
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Mem. — The verbs marked % in the foregoing and the third subdivision do 
not change their radical vowel e in the second and third persons singular 
of the indicative present. (Exceptions to rule in Remark 2. b,). 



Infin. 


Imperf. 


Partic* Past. 


2. — b e x g i 


en, barg, 

SBergamo. 


geborgen. 


bcrgen, to conceal. 


gelten, to be worth 


ftefylen, to steal. 


btedjen, to break. 


(cr gilt, see Rem. 5). 


fierben, to die (starve). 


befeljlen, to command. 


tyelfen, to help. 


treffen, to hit 


brefdjen, to thrash. 


tubmen, to take 


(imperf. id) traf). 


emjjfctylen, to recom- 


(natym, genommen ; 


fcetberben, to spoil. 


mend. 


bunimmftermmmt). 


werben, to sue for 


erfcfyrecfen,* to be 


fdjelten, to scold 


werben, to become 


frightened. 


(erfd)t!t,seeRem.5). 


(when used as auxil* 


gebdren, to bear 


fyredjen, to speak. 


verb: — impf. n?urbe). 


(children). 


ftedjen, to stick. 


njerfen, to throw. 



SBefefcleri, empfe&len/ gelten/ jte&len/ have in the imperfect subjunctive their 
radical vowel changed into 5; ^elfeti/ fterben, aerberben/ trerben* and n?etfen# 
into fi; thus :— bef6&le, empf6fcle, g&lte, ft&$le ; and ^fitfe# fhirbe, oerburbe; roftrbe, 
wfirfe. 



Infin. 


Imperf. 


Partic. Past. 


3.— b * r f! e n, b o t ft, 


gcbor ft cn. 




9\eQXopont. 




berjien, to burst. 
Jbewegen, to induce. 
fed)tcn, to fight, 
ffecfyten, to wreath. 


Jfyeben, to lift (heave), 
melfen, to milk. 
Jpflegen, to practise, 
queflen, to spring forth. 


Jfcfyeeren, to shear. 

fcfyn?etten, to swell. 

fcfyiiKljen, to melt. 
Jrceben, to weave. 



The neuter verbs oecl6fd)en and erl&fd)em to become extinct, to die away, 
are conjugated like this subdivision of the ancient form, (erlofcty/ crlofctjen ; 
bu erlifd)e(i» er erlifdtf); the transitive au$l6fd)en/ belongs to the modern 
conjugation (au$l6fcrte* au6gel6f<vt). 



* evfcfereden/ to be frightened, as a neuter verb is conjugated in the ancient 
form ; as a transitive verb, with the meaning, " to frighten," in the modern 
form. 

F 
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The verb between/ to move, to excite, and also pfleflcn/ except in a few 
phrases; e.g., ttmgang pflegem to keep intercourse with — are conjugated 
according to the modern form (berate, pflegte, etc.) 



With the Radical Vowel (Diphthong) et. 



Tnfin. Imperf. 



Partic. Past. 



1.— bleibcn, blieb, gebWeben. 

Speight, pte, Me. 



b lei ben, to remain, 
gebeifyen, to thrive, 
fyeipett, to call 

(part, past gefyeijjen). 
leityen, to lend, 
mtiben, to avoid. 



preifen, to praise, 
reiben, to rub. 
fdjeiben, to part, 
fcfyeinen, to shine, 
fcfyreiben, to write, 
fctyreien, to scream 



fdjroeigen, to be silent, 
fteigen, to ascend, 
fyeten, to spit, 
treiben, to drive, 
rocifen, to show. 
$eif)en, to accuse of. 



Infin. Imperf. 



Partic. Past. 



2 — betfjen, big, gebiffen. 

2£ight, tit, bits. 



beifjen, to bite. 


erbleicfyen, to 


*leiben, to suffer. 


**greifen, to 


(ftefj)bejtcifcen,to 


grow pale. 


*gleiten, to glide. 


grasp. 


exert (oneself). 


gfricfyen, to re- 


* reiten, to ride. 


**fnctfen, to 


reifjett/ to tear. 


semble. 


*fdjnetbcn,tocut. 


pinch. 


fdjleifjen, to slit. 


ftretcfyen, to strike 


* flreiten, to con- 


**pfeifen, to 


fd?meif?en, to 


fcfyleirtjen, to 


tend. 


pipe. 


smite. 


sneak. 


*fcfyreiten, to 


** fdjteifen, to 


fyleijjen, to split. 


n?ei(fyen, to yield 


step. 


grind. 




* leiben, 


(itt/ gelitten. 






** greifen, 


Stiff, gegriffen, 





and all those, marked either * or ** have the same duplication of the 
final consonant of the root. 
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With the 


Radical Vowel (Diphthong) te. 


Infin. 


Imperf. Partic. Past. 


bieUn, 


hot, ge 
$iexo$f)xon. 


boten. 


fcietett/* to offer. 


glimmcn, to smoulder. 


juefjen, to flow. 


fcicgem to bend. 


ffimmcn, to climb. 


gcniefj en,* to enjoy. 


(etriegen, to cheat. 


frleren, to freeze. 


gtefjen,* to pour. 


ttriegen, to weigh. 


fcetlieren, to lose. 


fcfyiefcen, to shoot. 


fliegen, to fly. 


fcfyiefccn, to push. 


fdjttejjen, to shut. 


fried)en, to crawl. 


fite6en, to fly (like 


fariejjen, to sprout. 


riecljen, to smell. 


dust). 


soerbriefi en, to annoy. 


Piemen, to flee. 






gietyen, to draw 






(iropf. jog i part, gejogen). 


- 




To this class belong : — 




Infinitive. 


Imperfect. 


Partic. Past. 


lugen, to tell a lie, 


log, 


gelogen. 


faugem to suck, 


fog. 


gefogen. 


faufett, to gulp, 


foff, 


gefoffen. 


triefen, to drip, 


"off, 


gctroffen (better, getrauft, 

from the form traufen). 


jteben* to boil (to seeth) , 


fott, 


gefotten. 



ftywbren, to swear, 



fcfyrot (or fd)wut), gefd)n>oren. 
With the Root -imntv or -inn-. 



Infin. 
fptnnen. 

fceginnen, to begin. 
tinnen, to flow, 
genrinnen, to win. 



Imperf. Partic. Past. 

fpann. gefponnen. 

^iliaxxo. 

flmten, lo meditate, 
fyinnen, to spin, 
fcfyimmmem to swim. 
All the verbs of this class may, in the imperfect subjunctive, have their 
radical vowel modified to 6, e.g^ begonne* f&nn*/ gero&nne; but it is perhaps 
better in plain style to beware of these recondite forms, just as, in French, 
people will rather avoid using forms like parlassiez. 

* Do not confound btetcn (to offer), bot, g* botem with bitten (to beg), bat, 
gebeten ; genief en (to enjoy), genog, genoffen,with genefen (to recover), genaS/ 
genefeh ; Dergie? en (to spill), oereoji, oergo jf en ; with cerge|Ten (to forget), oer* 
gap/ ©ergeffen. 

P2 
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With the Root in inb-, -tug-, -in!-. 
Infin. Imperf. Par tic. Past. 

binben. bant>. gebunben. 

JJh'nbarwS. 
binbcn, to bind, bingen, to hire ringen, to struggle, jtnfett, to sink, 
jlnbcn, to find. (impf. bung). fcfyltngen, to sling ftinfen, to smell 

fdjinben, to flay brtngen, to pene- fdjrctngen, to swing : ill. 

(impf. fcfyunb). trate. jtngen, to sing. trinfen, to drink, 

fcbrmnbeii/ to va- gelingcn, to sue- fvringcn,to spring, 
nish. ceed. jwlngen, to com- 

ivinbett/ to wind, flingen, to sound. pel. 



Verbs. 

Imperfect. 


Partic. Past. 


icfy burftc, 


geburft. 


id) fonnte, 


. gefonnt. 


id) modjte, 


gemodjt. 


id) muf te, 


gemufjt. 


i<$ foUte, 


gefoflt. 


id) rootlte, 


gercoflt. 


id) njufte. 


gerouft. 



Infinitive. Present Tense. 

1. burfen, id? barf, I dare, 

fonntn, id) fann, I can, 

mogen, id) mag, I may, 

mujfen, id) nut§, I must, 

fallen, i<$ fod, I ought to, 

rooHen, i$ voiU, I will, 

wiffen/ id? n?eifr f I know, 

The rule concerning the conjugation of the present indicative 
of these verbs is given ' in the Preliminary Chapter. Their 
present subjunctive is regularly formed from the infinitive. Their 
imperfect subjunctive, except that of follen and roolkn, has the 
modified vowel, burfte, fonnte, mocfyte, etc. 

The verbs, — 

brennen, to burn ; retrofit, to run ; 

f f ntten, to know ; fenben, to send ; 

ttentten, to name ; rcenben, to turn ; 

are conjugated according to the modern form, but change their 
radical vowel C in the imperfect and participle past into a: — 
brennen, brannte, gebrannt; fenben, fanbte, gefanbt, etc. 
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Infinitive. 


Imperfect. 


Partic. Past. 


fctingen, to bring, 


fcracfcte, 


gc6rad)t.* 


benfen, to think, 


baa)te, 


gebatfjt* 


gc$cn, to go, 


9^9' 


gegangen. 


jiefcen, to stand, 


ftanb (jlunb), 


gejianben. 


ttyun, to do, 


t^at. 


gettyan. 



69 



The imperfect subjunctive of brfngett and benfen, has the 
modified vowel, brddjte, bdcfyte. ©efyen is corrupted from gangett, 
flc^en from jiatlfcen. Both, therefore, are properly speaking regu- 
lar verbs of the ancient conjugation. The imperfect subjunctive 
of jicfyen is jiunbC/ just as the verb wacfyfett makes in the same 
tense nmdjfe. SEIjun, as has been remarked before, is contracted 
from tf)U-en. Its present tense, consequently, is, id) tf)uc, bu tfyuji 
(tfju-efO, cr tt)ut (tfcu-et), wir tyun (t&u-en), tyr tt)\xt (tfcii-et), jtc 
tyuxi (tlju-en). Imperfect subjunctive fyatt. 



CHAPTER V. 



1. 


cin«. 


2. 


jroei. 


3. 


brei. 


4. 


Bier. 


5. 


tfinf. 


6. 


fetf>8. 


7. 


flebcn 


8. 


acfjt. 


9. 


neun. 


10. 


je$n. 



The Numerals. 
The Cardinal Numbers. 

11. elf(eilf). 

12. gudlf. 

13. bteige^n. 

14. uierge^n. 

15. fftnfge^n. 

16. feajfyefyt. 

17. jte6enge^n. 

18. acfytjdjn. 

1 9. neunje^n. 

1000. raufenb. 



20. iwangig. 

30. breijHg. 

40. tnergig. 

50. funfgig. 

60. fecfyig. 

70. jte6enjig. 

80. aa)tjig 

90. neunjig. 

100. ^unbelt. 



* Do not confound the conjugation of bringen, brad)i«/ gebracf)t, with that 
of brecften (to break), brad)/ gebrodjen ; nor that of benfen^ badjUt gebadjt ; 
with banfen (to thank), bnfte, gebanlt. 
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Up to one hundred the small number always precedes the 
large one. 



21. 


ein unb jwangig. 


31. 


ein unb breif ig. 


22. 


jwei unb jwanjig. 


82. 


groei unb bretfHg. 


23. 


brei unb jwanjig. 


33. 


brei unb breigtg. 


24. 


trier unb jwangig. 


34. 


trier unb bmfjig. 


25. 


ffinf unb gwanjig. 


35. 


funf unb breifiig. 


26. 


fea)8 unb jtranjtg. 


36. 


fec^d unb breifng. 


27. 


fte6en unb jwanjig. 


37. 


ftefcen unb breifj ig 


28. 


adjt unb gwangig. 


38. 


adjt unb breifjig. 


29. 


neun unb jrcangig. 


39. 


neun unb breifug, etc 



With this exception, the numbers are exactly placed as in 
English; e.g., 

1859. eintaufenb odjt §unbert (or, adjtjefynfyunbert) neun unb fimfeig. 

2982. jweitaufenb neun $unbert (unb) gwei unb adjtgig. 
10,434. getyntaufenb trier tyunbert otrr unb breifng. 
186,748. $unbert (unb) fea)$ unb bretfug taufenb fteben $unbert (unb 
ad)t unb oierjig. 

Remark 1. @in8 is the form always used in counting; but, if 
a noun follows, the numeral ein is declined like the definite 
article throughout all the three genders. 

Remark 2. 3mi and brei have a genitive, jweier and breier, 
which is used only, when the genitive is not expressed in a pre- 
ceding article or pronoun; e.g., ber SSater breier ©Sfyne, the 
father of three sons; but, ber SSater biefcr brei Jtnaben, the father 
of these three boys. The dative also of the cardinal numbers 
is used, but only when they are not followed by a noun; e.g., mit 
fecfyfen fa&ren, to drive with six (horses); mit jwanjigen jtcfy mefien, 
to measure one's strength against twenty (opponents). $unbert 
and taufenb are not declined when preceding a noun as numerals, 
e.g., mit taufenb ©rufjen, with a thousand compliments; other- 
wise they are'to be treated as substantives of the neuter gender.* 
9RHlion is neither more nor less than a substantive of the feminine 
gender, and declined accordingly. 



' >DaS 3af)r^unbertf the century ; ba6 3a^rtaufenb# the millennium. 
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Remark 3. There are to be mentioned as collective numbers : — 
ein 9)aar, a pair or couple (not limited to the exact number 

of two). 
baS Sufcenb, the dozen, 
bag @d)otf, three score. 
ba§ SKflnbel, a lot of fifteen (only used for commodities 

sold by tale). 

Die l&atftt, the half, is derived from the adjective fyalb, which 
is either declined in the usual way; e.g., ba§ f)dbe JDufeenb, or ein 
ftalbcS ©ufcenb; but, more frequently in composition with the 
noun, bag or ein £albbufeenb. 

Remark 4. The ordinal numbers are to be considered as adjec- 
tives, and are formed from the cardinal numbers by adding to 
them the ending -te, up to the number twenty; (e.g., bet ftebente, 
the seventh, ber jefonte, the tenth, bet neunjefynte, the nineteenth); 
and from twenty upwards the ending -fie, (ber jwanjigjle, the 
twentieth, ber jtebenjtgjle, the seventieth, ber fyunbertfie, the 
hundredth). In compound ordinal numbers, the last number 
only takes the ending (ber ein unb jwanjigjle, the one and twen- 
tieth, ber bunbert unb ttierte, the hundred and fourth). £)er erjle, 
the first, and ber britte, the third, are irregular. 

An adverb formed from the ordinal numbers by adding the 
ending -enS; e.g., er|ien§, jroeitenS, brittenS, etc, expresses the 
meaning, "in the first, second, third, etc., place." 3wer|f means 
at first, as a term referring to time. 

There is an interrogative pronoun, ber tote incite? (as it were, "the how 
muchth?"), used in questions to which the ordinal numbers would give the 
answer. This is an exceedingly convenient expression, wanting in the 
English language £er rote melt? ift §eute ? is the question, as to what day 
of the month it is. 

Remark 5. Iterative numerals, answering the question, " how 
often ?" are formed from the cardinal numbers combined with the 
substantive 9JM, which in this combination is not declined, the 
number and the substantive being spelt as one word: cinmal, 
once; jroeimal, twice; jroanjigmal, twenty times; founbertmal, a 
hundred times, etc. In combinations, such as, bfl§ erfie mal, the 
first time; jum (instead of ju bem) crfiemnal/ for the first time. 
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fBlal is to be treated like any other substantive, preceded by an 
ordinal numeral. 

Remark 6. The fractions or parts of a divisional proportion 
are expressed by substantives, formed from the ordinal numerals 
with the ending -el; e.g., ba§ S&nftel, the fifth part; brtS 3xvat& 
jigjiel/ the twentieth part. 

It may be seen from these examples that the same difference between 
t and ft is here observed, as in the case of the ordinal numerals. 

Remark 7. The numbers expressing half (dimidial numerals), 
add the termination " balb " to the ordinal of the next higher in- 
tegral number; e.g., four and a half, funftfyalb; six and a half, 
ftebetltfjalb; as it were, half (from four) to five, half (from six) to 
seven * This form is indeclinable like the cardinal numbers. 
With the numbers above ten, it is preferable to use the same form 
as in English; e.g., em unb jnxmjig unb ein balb, twenty-one and 
a half. In the latter form, fyalb, and the article before it, are de- 
clined like any other adjective with the indefinite article. 

Remark 8. To express a variety of sorts, amounting to a cer- 
tain number, the cardinal numbers are, as it were, put in the 
genitive feminine, with the otherwise obsolete noun -lei (species) 
added to them; thus, etnerlei, jroeierlei, breierlei, fyunberterlei, of 
one, of two, of three, of hundred sorts; and, likewise, mandjerlet, 
welerlei/ and feinerlei, of many sorts, of a great number of sorts, 
none of any sort. 

Remark 9. The multiple numeral adjectives (double, triple, etc. ; 
or, in good honest Saxon English, twofold, threefold, etc.) are 
formed by adding the ending -fad) or -fdltwj to the cardinal num- 
bers: — jweifad), or jroeifdltig; fyunbertfad), or (junbertfdlttg, etc.f 
They are declined like any other adjective. 

Remark 10. To express a distribution by parties, collective 
numerals are compounded with the noun -roeife (manner, shape), 
and used adverbially ; e. g , biifeen&roeife, by (as it were, in the shape 
of) dozens; fyunbertroeife, by hundreds (also, fcfyaaremuetfe, by 

* The same mode of speaking is also used to indicate the half hours ; 
e.g., i)alb fecftg Utyr, half-past five; l)alb mer UJr# half-past three, 
t Also, einfadj)/ uielfad)* manmctyfafy 
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crowds; trupproeife, in troops, etc.). With non -collective cardinal 
numerals, the same notion is expressed in this way: — je fcier unb 
toier (or also, je t>ier), by fours; i* funf unb ffinf (je funf), by fives, 
etc. 3u loicr, }U funf, etc., bears the meaning of, " in a party of 
four, or five," etc. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Thb Prepositions, and their Adverbs. 

I . — Prepositions. 

A. — Prepositions governing the Genitive. 

2lnftatt, or ftott, instead of. laut, according to. 

$alben (tyalb, ^alber), on account of. uuttel8(»crmtttcljl),by meansof — . 

wegen, on account of. »etm&ge# in virtue of. 

urn — rciflcm for the sake of — . ungeacfctct, notwithstanding. 

fraft, in virtue of — . inmitten, in the midst of — . 

Remark 1 . Most of these prepositions are, properly speaking, 
substantives ; which is the reason why they are followed by the 
genitive, just as is the case with their English equivalents. 

Remark 2. £alb, fodber, and fyalben, are placed behind the 
substantive governed by them. SBegen, and ungeadjtet, may stand 
either before or after the substantive. Um — nnllen is always 
separated; e.g^ um be$ griebenS ttrillen, for peace' sake. $alber 
is only used with a substantive not preceded by an article; e.g., 
JBetfpielS f)fllber, for the sake of example. 

Remark 3. The genitive of the personal pronouns is combined 
with fyalb, or fyalben, with roegen, and um — roiHen, so as to form a 
compound word; the usual ending -er being, however, changed 
into -ct; e.g., meinetfoalb, or meinctfjalben; befnetrocgen; um feinets 
roillen. On the other hand, the compositions of these prepositions 
with the demonstrative and relative (interrogative) pronouns, are^ 
beftyalb, roejtyalb; begroegen, roejiroegen ; and also, bej?ungea$tet. 
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B. — Prepositions governing the Genitive or Dative. 

Unfern, or unroeit, not far from. gun&cfyfi, close. 

inner$al6, in the inside of — . feitroartg, by the side of — . 

au$er$at6# on the outside of — . fubrcfirtS, to the south of — . 

ofcertyalb, above. notbwfirtg, to the north of — ; 

untettyalb, underneath. and other similar adverbs com- 

bie$feit$, on this side. pound with -wdrtd. 

fenjettg, on the other side. ttofc, in spite of — . 

wdtyrtttb, during. jllfolge, in consequence of, or accord- 

langS, along. ing to. 

Remark 1. These prepositions also are not prepositions in the 
true sense of the word, but rather adverbs and particles used as 
prepositions. It is generally considered better, to construe them 
with the genitive than with the dative. 

Remark 2. 3 u fa'8* ma y t> e placed before the substantive, or 
follow it. In the former position, it requires the genitive; in the 
latter, the dative case of the substantive governed by it. JErofe 
has sometimes the meaning of, " quite as much," or, "quite equal 
to," in phrases like, er xautijt frog einem $oll&nbtx, he smokes 
quite as much as a Dutchman (as it were, smokes against him for 
a wager). In this meaning, it requires the dative case. 

C. — Prepositions governing the Dative alone. 

Slug, out of. Don, from. 

aufcet, besides, or except. $u, to. 

fcci, at, or near. entgegen, towards. 

mit, with. guwibet, against. 

itebjt, and fammt, together with. gemdfj, according to. 

nadj, after, or according to. gegeu&fcer, opposite; or face to face 

fett, since. with, or compared with. 

Wnnen, within (a certain time). nacfyji, next to. 

Remark 1. Do not confound bet with the English preposition 
44 by." Its meaning is merely, at, near, or vrith; and it is not the 
preposition used after the passive, in sentences like, 44 Goliath was 
slain by David." SSon is the preposition required in these in- 
stances; therefore, (SoUatl) nmrbe t>on 3Damb erfdjlagen. S3ei in 
its simple form, exclusively denotes position, not movement. 
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Remark 2. SRacfy/ with the meaning " according to," is ge- 
nerally placed after the noun governed by it; e.g., ber ©age nacfy, 
according to rumour, (gntgegen, juroiber, gemdfl , may precede the 
noun, but more usually they follow it. ©egen&ber, with the local 
meaning "opposite," had better be treated as an adverb in 
combination with the preposition t>on, and construed in two ways, 
gegenuber preceding both the preposition uon and the noun; e.g., 
gegenuber toon unferem #aufe, opposite our house; or, following 
the noun, t>on unferem #aufe gegenuber* On the other hand, it 
ought not to be combined with \>on when it is to express the 
notion of comparison, or personal contra-position ; e.g., t>en grofjen 
Ganabifcfyen ©een gegenuber, iff ber SBobenfee nur ein %i\§, in com- 
parison with the large Canadian lakes, the Lake of Constance is 
but a pond; or, bfr gegenuber fu&F id) feinen SReib, with regard to 
you (as it were, placed face to face with you), 1 feel no envy. 

D. — Prepositions governing the Accusative alone. 
bind), through. o$nc# without, 

fur, for. urn/* around, about; in order to. 

gegen, towards, or against, or in com- nribet, against, contrary to. 
parison to. 

gen instead of ge^cm and fonber with the same meaning as obne* are now 
rather obsolete, except in devotional style. Both these forms can only be 
used with a substantive which is not preceded by an article, e.g., gen $im* 
meW towards heaven; fonber £n>eifelr without doubt 

Remark 1. ©urd), like the English " through," is placed after 
the substantive when it means the whole course of a certain time; 
e.g., ba8 3afyr burcb, all the year through. It is then, properly 
speaking, an adverb, like binburd). 

Remark 2. $ur has the meaning of " for," in the phrase u for 
and against" (pro and con); also, " in exchange for," and " I 
take him for." It is not used with an infinitive, ©bite is the 
Latin sine, the French sans; obne and um, besides anjiatt, are the 
only prepositions which may be used with the indirect infinitive : — 

obne ju fragen, without asking; 

anjiatt ju fragen, instead of asking; 

um ju fragen, in order to ask. 

* Um originally expresses a rotatory movement in horizontal or perpen- 
dical direction. As by the latter movement anything standing upright 
must be brought to the ground, um has also the meaning of "down;" 
especially ^composition with verbs, like fallen, to fall ; rcerfeii/ to throw. 
UmfaUen, therefore means "to fall down," umroerfen, "to throw down." 
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E. — Prepositions governing the Dative and Accusative. 

2ln, on, or near. ii&er, above. 

auf, upon. unter, beneath, amongst. 

gutter, behind. &or, before. 

in, in, or into. jrcifcfyen, between. 

ttefcen, by the side of. 

All these prepositions govern the dative, when they are meant 
to express position or rest; and the accusative, when they express 
motion, or removal to a place; e. g., id) bin in ber ,Kird)e, I am in 
church; id) gelje in bte Jtirctje, I am going to church. ©a$ ©to§ 
jiefyt auf bem SSifcfye, the glass is standing on the table; jielle ba$ 
©laS auf ben Xiii), place the glass on the table. The motion ex- 
pressed by the verb, ought not to be confounded with that implied 
by the preposition; e.g., in the sentence, "I am going into the 
garden/* the preposition as well as the verb implies motion; the 
preposition, therefore, requires the accusative ; in the sentence, " I 
am walking in the garden," the verb only implies motion, and the 
preposition does not (I am in the garden, whilst I am walking); 
the preposition, therefore, requires the dative. Consequently, we 
say,— 

3$ flefye in ben ©art en, I am going into the garden; 
3$ gefye in bem ©arten (fpajieren), I am walking in the 
garden ; 

and, on the same principle, — 

@r reitet auf ben SBerg, he is riding up the mountain; 
@r reitet auf biefem 9)ferbe, he is riding on this horse. 



The following prepositions are contracted with the definite article into 
one word : — 



an tern into am 


an bad into an 6 


bei bem „ beim 


in bad „ ins 


in bem „ im 


fur bad „ ffird 


oon bem „ t>om 


burd) bad „ burdjd 


iu bem „ $um 


auf ba$ „ aufd 


SU bee „ jur 


urn bad „ umd. 
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II. — Adverbs derived from, or connected with, 
the Prepositions. 

Remark 1. The following prepositions have a distinct adverbial 
form : — 

Prepositions. Adverbs. 

in, innett, within, inside. 

au$ r aufjett, without, outside. 

&0t, &0W, before, in front. 

Winter, ^tnten, behind, in the rear, 

fifar (cbet), obcn, above, at the top. 

unter, unten, below, at the bottom. 

With regard to innen and aupen oben and unten/ there is to be observed 
that if the speaking person is himself in one of the positions expressed 
by these adverbs, he will call the opposite position (as the case may be), 
brinnen, brauf en* broben, brunte n (contracted from barinnen/ see p. 14) ; e.g., 
If he is within (innen) # he calls without, brauf em 

If he is without (aufien)/ he calls within, brinnen/ 

If he is above (oben)/ he calls below, brunten, 

If he is below (unten) # he calls above, broben. 

But when he is not himself in one of these positions, the simple forms 
(aufen, innen/ etc.) are used; e.g., standing before the British Museum, you 
might say of persons who had gone in before you, fte finb brinnen ; whilst 
you are within, you might say, unfer SBagen toaxUt braufjen (our carriage is 
waiting without). Whilst being on the ground floor of the same building, 
you might say, bte 9taturaliens®ammlung i|t broben, the Museum of Natural 
History is upstairs ; whilst being yourself in the first story, you would speak 
of the statues of the groundfloor as, bie ©tatuen brunten. In all these 
cases, you would mark your own position by using bier, placed before the 
adverb ; e.g^ being without, you say fjt'et auf en ; being within, bie* innen, 
etc. On the other hand, when speaking of the British Museum in the 
country, not being, therefore, either directly outside or inside, neither on 
the groundfloor, nor in the first story of it ; you use, for determining those 
positions, the simple forms aupen, innen/ oben, unten. 

Remark 2. The adverbs mentioned just now, express position. 
The different directions of movement are expressed by combina- 
tions of the pronominal adverbs bier, ba, WO (see p. 14); or of the 
prepositions used adverbially ; or of the verbs ; with either of the 
two particles fyin and foer. 

£tn means the direction leading away from the person who speaks. 

$er, the direction leading towards the person who speaks. 
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a. — Combinations of fyin and fyer with the pronominal adverbs. 

JSomm foieber, or baber, come here; ge&' ba^iti, go thither. 
SSSo^cr fommji bu? where do you come from? 
3Bofyin ge&fi bu ? where are you going (to) ? 

Sometimes fcer and &in in the latter phrases is put last, tro fommft bu ber ? 
wo flftyji bu fjin ? SDafcer may mean either thence, or hither. 

b. — Combinations of bin and fyer with prepositions used adverbially. 
1. The particles being prefixed : — 



tytnatt, 


tyxan. 


tyncib, tyrcft (afc is an obso- 
lete preposition, meaning "down") 


fynauf, 


tyerauf. 


tynju, fccrgu. 


^tauntcr, 


tyenmter. 


t)tnum (not generally used), tjerum. 


tynauS, 


§etau8. 


f| MTftftr 




binein,* 


herein. 


firrftcf 




tynufcer, 


tyeruber. 


tynburdj, 



In all these combinations, the preposition (which in these forms assumes 
the character of an adverb), expresses the movement ; and the particles 
fcin or Jer — each according to the rule given above — the direction of the 
movement; e.g n whilst sitting in your room, you will answer a knock at 
the door by "herein!"; and you will bid your dog to leave the room, by 
calling to him "fctnau*!" When you are on the groundfloor, and you 
tell your servant to go upstairs and fetch your hat, you say: — 
"(3<$en @ie fcinaufr unb bringen @ie mir meinen $ut fcerunter." But when you 
are out of doors, you will politely invite a person indoors by "roollen ©te 
gef&Uigft fctneingefcen," or to come out, by " wollcn @fc fo gut fe$n fcerauijufom* 
men." And likewise you tell your servant, "ge&cn ©ie Jtnunter in bie Mtyt 
unb brintjen <Ste mtr ein ©laS SBaffec ^etauf." These examples will be a guide 
for the use of all the rest. 

2. The particles being affixed : — 
93or$er, previously. etntyet, along. 

nad#er, afterwards. $ittter§er, in the rear, 

fetter, since (as adverb). um^er, all around. 

tu6en§et, by the side of. 

In these combinations, the original meaning of ()er is less marked ; — 
Border, [either, nod^er, are to all intents and purposes adverbs of time. 
The combinations nebentyer and fcintetber, have the meaning of a movement 

* 3m meaning "into," is supplied in these combinations and also in 
those with the adverbial pronouns (see p. 14), by -ein ; e.g., barein, fcieretn, 
worein, l>inein# tyerein. 
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in the same direction with another; nrbcityrr* by his side, binter&er, behind 
him ; 6^ mrtne ©d)»e|tem futjrcn in betn ©acjeii/ unb mcin SBruber xitt neben* 
fyer, my sisters were driving in the carriage, and my brother rode by its 
side ; bad fRegiment marfdbirte auii bad ©eftfififc fufcr binter&er/ the regiment 
marched out, the artillery drove behind it In these sentences, it makes 
no difference whether the principal movement (here the movement of the 
carriage or of the regiment) is leading away from, or towards the person 
who speaks ; in both instances $er is the particle to be used. «§tn is used 
as affix with tor* o^ncf and urn. 93ort)in, "just now." Dbne&tn has the 
meaning of "otherwise, or besides" in sentences like the following: — 
3&gern ffibrt obnefcin ju mdjtS, hesitation, besides, leads to nothing. Umt)in 
is used only in the phrase ntdjt umbin !6nncn: — td) !ann nitft umfytn, 3&w 
2f ufii(t)tigtcit ju bcwunbern, I cannot help admiring your sincerity. 

c — Combinations of f)\ti and \)tx with the verbs. 

The two particles may be combined with the verb either by 
themselves, or as compounds with the prepositions mentioned in 
the last two paragraphs (a. and b.) : fymgeljen, fyerf ommen, fyfnauS* 
geljen, fyereinf ommen, fjtnaufjfetgen, fyerunterfallen, etc. These com- 
binations admit of an endless variety ; and they serve to describe 
position and movement with the utmost precision. Practice alone 
can fully teach all the niceties of this difficult part of the lan- 
guage; but the above simple rules, applied with due attention 
will be found to afford sufficient guidance to the student. 

Remark 3. The preposition Don combines with an and auS in 
such a way, that \>on itself retains the character of a preposition, 
and the others adopt that of adverbs. 

i?a; I ber gunfte wax com $»anjig|ten 3<*br an tfaifcr, Charles V. wasemperor 
from his twentieth year (as it were, to begin from his twentieth year). 
3<b (ab ben 3u$ com genflcr au£, I saw the procession from my window 
(as it were, from out of my window). 

Remark 4. The preposition t)or forms compound adverbs with 
tin, auSy and bef. 93oran means either a foremost position, or 
going a-head, in the American sense of the word. SSorauS means 
either, "beforehand," or also a position ahead of another. SSorbet, 
a movement past. 33orbeigef)en, to pass. Die ©tunbe ijl sorbet, 
the hour is past. 

Remark 5. JBiS, " until," or "as far as," is, properly speaking, 
not a preposition, but an adverb. It always requires the help of 
a preposition of time or locality; e.g., bt$ JU bicfer ©tunbe, until 
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this hour; or, id) begleitcte i^n WS fiber ben glug, I accompanied 
him to the other side of the river. The preposition may, how- 
ever, be omitted before a noun without an article : — bt$ nacbffcit 
©onntag, big 3ult, bis* fconbon, etc The noun is then always put 
in the accusative. 33t§ auf has sometimes the meaning of " ex- 
cept* 9 ; e.g., die bid auf efnen, all except one. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The most simple form of sentence is that consisting of not more 
than two factors: the subject, and the direct conjugated verb; * 
e.g., bie Sonne fcfyetnt, the sun shines (is shining) ; ber SSogcl ftngt, 
the bird sings (is singing). To change any such sentence into a 
question, the verb is simply placed before the subject: — jtyeint bie 
Sonne? fingt bcr SBogel ? 

When the principal sentence consists of three factors, viz., the 
subject, the conjugated verb, and one or more predicative parts 
of speech,t the rule holds good which, as well as that concerning 
the accessory sentence, has already been stated in the preliminary 
chapter. 

Rule I. In the principal sentence with three factors, — 

A. the subject; 

B. the verb; 

C. the predicative portion,— 

the direct conjugated verb, the pivot of the sentence, stands 
second : — 

Either: A B C but never: A B 

@t regnetc geftern. <5« geftern regnete. 

or: C B A nor: C A B 

©eftern regnete e*. ©efiern e6 regnete. 

* That part of the verb which changes according to the three persons ; 
e.g., id) fyaU, bu $aft, er \)at The infinitive and participle past of the com- 
pound tenses are the non-conjugated parts of the verb. 

t That is, all the parts of speech, connected with the subject by means of 
the verb: — adjective, adverb, a substantive governed by the verb, or also a 
non-conjugated part of the verb (participle or infinitive). There may be 
one or more, or all of these parts of speech contained in a sentence. 
Rule I. avails even when not more than one of them is placed at the head 
of the sentence. The others then follow after the direct verb. 

G 
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Rule II. In the accessory (relative, dependent, conjunctive) 
sentence, the conjugated verb stands last: — 

SBfr roaren ju £aufe, wa&renb e8 geftern regnete. 
We were at home whilst it rained yesterday. 

Remark 1. Thatjsentence is called principal, which is gram- 
matically independent; that is to say, which can stand by itself. 
An accessory sentence, on the other hand, is that which cannot 
stand by itself, being subordinate to, and dependent on, the prin- 
cipal one. The following examples will show the difference 
between the two: — 

$etr Bxmn, [ben bu f ennft] ift na<$ tf merifa gegangen [wo er etm'ge 3eit 
Meiben wirb]. 

Mr. Brown, [whom you know] is gone to America [where he will remain 
for some time]. 

<5r fegelte ©on Sfoerpool* [bad er jura erftenmal fab]/ in einem fefcr fcf)6nen 
GWff* [baft feinem SBruber getjbrt]. 

He sailed from Liverpool, [which he saw for the first time], in a very 
fine ship, [which belongs to his brother]. 

pDbgleid) baft SBBetter fe$r fifirmtfd) wax], madfote eft bfe ttiberfaljrt btnnen bet 
ge»6bnltcf)en 3eit, unb [fobalb er ein wenia, auftgera^t ^atte]# sing er oon sReit* 
Sorl nad) 83o|ton. 

[Although the weather was very rough], she made the passage within 
the usual time, and [as soon as he had rested himself a little], he proceeded 
from New York to Boston. 

Leave out all that is enclosed in brackets, and you will still have a 
connected narrative ;«.#., taking for brevity's sake the English version 
alone: — 

Mr. Brown is gone to America. He sailed from Liverpool in a very fine 
ship. She made the passage in the usual time, and he proceeded from 
New York to Boston. 

On the other hand, the sentences enclosed in brackets [whom you 
know]; [where he expects to stay for some time]; [which belongs to his 
brother] ; [although the weather was very rough] ; [as soon as he had rested 
himself]; would never make any sense,* whether taken all of them to- 
gether, or separately; nor could any of them stand by itself. 

The former sentences, therefore, which taken by themselves still form 
a narrative, are principal, the others, in brackets, accessory sentences. 

* Of course, this is meant in a grammatical point of view. A sentence 
may be of perfectly correct grammatical composition, and yet contain 
arrant nonsense* 
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Remark 2. The non-conjugated parts of the verb, viz., the 
participle past of the past tenses, and the infinitive of the future 
and of the future conditional, are, as a rule, placed behind all the 
other parts of speech, without regard to the position of the direct 
conjugated verb. When there is an infinitive and a participle, 
the infinitive stands after the participle. In an accessory sentence, 
the direct conjugated verb takes its place quite last, even after 
the participle and infinitive. For examples, see the preliminary 
chapter. 

Remark 3. Accessory sentences are constituted — 

a. by means of a relative pronoun or relative adverb (XOO, Wie, 

xvann, etc.); 

b. by constructive conjunctions — 

Of time: — e.g., al8, when; 
Of reason: — e.g., wefl, because; 
Of condition: — e.g., wenn, if; 
Of assertion: — e.g., bajj, that; 
Of concession: — e.g., obgletcfy, although. 
In all sentences constructed with conjunctions of this description, 
the direct conjugated verb stands last: — 

6lh>e roar nocfy jung, al§ er riafy Snbicn ging. 

Clive was still a youth, when he went to India. 

<gr ftegte, roetl cr e$ emjilicfy wolltc. 

He conquered because he had the earnest will to do so. 

@r ftegte, obgleicfy er nur roenige'SEruppen bem geinbe entgegetu 

jujieHen fyatte. 
He conquered, although* he had only a small force to op- 
pose the enemy. 
Conjunctions, on the other hand, like Uttb, and; abet, but; betttt, 
for and others, which only serve to join sentences without ren- 
dering one subordinate to another, do not influence the position of 
the verb. We, therefore, term them connective conjunctions, in 
contra-distinction to the constructive ones. 

* The conjunctions of concession, obgletd)/ and obfd)on/ have this pecu- 
liarity, that they may either be put in this compound form, or with their 
component parts separate, so as to use fllet$> and faon adverbially; either 
obftlei* (obfd)on) er nur wenifle Sruppen $atte; or, oh er glei<i> (ob er- fc&on) nur 
ttenige Stuppen $atte. 

g2 
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Remark 4. Accessory sentences, constituted by relative pro- 
nouns, may be generally looked upon as enlarged adjectives; e.g., 
take the phrase, " a charitable man": — enlarging the notion ex- 
pressed by the adjective " charitable" into an accessory sentence, 
you might say, " a man, who freely and kindly gives charity to 
the poor"; instead of " a virtuous man," you might say, " a man 
who practises virtue for virtue's sake"; and, to choose even a more 
simple example, instead of" a wise man/' — "a man who is 



The rule in German which requires the verb in the accessory sentence 
to stand last, is not so foreign to the spirit of the English language as 
might at first appear. An accessory sentence should be considered in the 
light of one compound word, in which the verb, as conveying the princi- 
pal notion, forms the concluding portion. The subjoined examples will 
show that to a certain extent the same principle is followed in English 
with regard to the verb, although not in its conjugated form. In the 
compounds, leather-seller, truth-teller, sheep-stealer, the concluding por- 
tion is formed by nouns directly derived from verbs; in all of them, 
therefore, the verbal part (seller, teller, stealer) is placed after that which 
is originally substantive. Now, changing these words into simple sub- 
stantives followed by an accessory sentence, you will say in English, a 
man, who sells leather, but in German, "a man who leather-sells, ein SDtonn 
roeldjer Seber oertauft ;" in English, a man who tells the truth ; in German, 
"a man, who truth-tells, ein SXann/ bet tie SBafcrbett fprid)t;" in English, "a 
man, who steals sheep; in German, "a man, who sheep-steals, ein fOtann, 
weldjet ®*afe ftte^tt." Speaking of a stationer you might say,— 

@in Sffianm weldjer Sucker, gebernr Quite, $apto# Dblatem ©iegellacT/ 

gebermeffeo u.f.ra./ oetfauft. 
A man who books, pens, ink, paper, wafers, sealing-wax, penknives, 

etc., sells. 
A book-, pen-, ink-, paper-, wafer-, sealing-wax-, penknife-, etc.-, 

seller. 

This phrase, spelt as one word would certainly be one of that gigantic'sort 
which Count Platen in one of his comedies calls »eltf ugelumfegetnbe SBotte, 
globe-of-the-earth-ciroumnavigating words, but its very length may serve 
to show the principle on which the accessory sentence is arranged in 
German, and it may at all events be remembered as a guide. 



Remark 5. The subject as well as the predicative parts may 
be enlarged into an accessory sentence by means of a conjunction. 
In arranging the whole sentence, you treat the composite factors 
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as you would the simple ones; that is to say, the accessory sen- 
tences as you would substantives or adverbs, placing them, as the 
case may be, either before or after the conjugated verb, which (see 
Kule I. of this chapter) must always stand second (of the three 
factors). 



©etne SCufttdjttofcft 
or, 3)af er fo aufrtdjtta, t(l 

His frankness 
or, That he is so frank 



Examples. 




B 


C 


| freut 


mid) 


j- pleases 


me. 



c 



B A 

J reui \ or, bag er fo aufrttyia, t|t. 



A 
I 



B 



«-*». *k„ ) f« ner 2Cufri*tig!eit wea.en, 

Ueoe W j^TOeiierfoaufrtc^tigid. 

i™. \*-~ S for his frankness, or, 

love him {because he is so frank. 



©ctner tfufri^tio,! ett wegcn/ ) 
or, SBeit <c fo aufrityia, ift. J 



B 
Itebe 



A 

i* i&n. 



Suppose, you were a short time ago in London ; then you may speak of 
that time either as "lately," or, "when I was in London;" consequently: — 



A 




B 


£err ©d)u(je 




fang 


Mr. Schulze 




sang 


C 

9*euttdj/ 
or, SBa&tcnb t$ in Sonbon 


war 


B 



f«itfl i neultd), or, 

101,8 ( wtytrenb id) in fconbon war. 

f lately, or, 

\ whilst I was in London. 



A 

4>«r ©djul&e. 
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Examples 
of gradual enlargement of the subject and the predicative portion. 
Single sentence of two factors'. — 
$err@d>ulje lebt. 
Mr. Schulze is living. 

Principal sentences of three factors. 
B. — Conjugated Verb. C. — Predicative Portion. 



A. — Subject. 

A B 

4>err SKflfler ftavb 

Mr. Muller died 
G B 

©eftern ftavb 
A B 

4>err SRfitter, ben @ie «orige« 3a$r ft b 

in Hamburg trafen/ lia p 

Mr. Muller, whom you met last ^ e( j 
year in Hamburgh, 

B 

SBa&renb iti) in Berlin war, ftaxb 

A B 

4?err SMller* ben ©ie oorige* 3afcr 

in Hamburg trafen, att ®ie 3bren ffarb 

SSruber befudjten, 
Mr. Muller, you met last year at 

Hamburgh, when you were on died 

a visit at your brother's, 

C B 

3B&$rcnb id) in SBerlin toatt too i$ 

widjtige ©efdjafre fcatte, ffarb 



C 

geftern 

yesterday. 

A 

fyxx Scatter. 

C 

wtyrenb i$ in Berlin war. 
whilst I was in Berlin. 



£err aflutter/ ben @ie tooriges 3a&t 

in Hamburg trafen. 
C 
w&fcrenb idb in Berlin war, too i<$ 

wt*ttge ©ef^afre $atte. 

whilst I was in Berlin, where I 
had important business. 



$err SRfiller, ben €>te ootige* 3<tfy? 
in Hamburg trafen, al* @ie 3&ten 
©ruber befua)ten. 



With the verbs in the compound tenses :- 



A 

$err SKftlTet 

C 

©eftern 

A 

$err SMfiHer, beffen @ie jtd) erinnern 

werben/ (whom you remember) 

C 

©effern 

A 

4?err SRulIer, beffen ®ie jfd) erinnern 
werben, ba ©ie U)n t>origed 3a$r 
in Hamburg getroffen (aben, 
C 

jBft&renb id) in Berlin war, wo 
id) rotdtftge ©ef^afte abjumadjen 
$atte, 



B 

ill 
B 
iff 
B 

iff 
B 
iff 

B 
ift 

B 

iff 



geffern gefforben. 
A 
$err SDlutter geftorben. 

geffern gefforben. 

A 

£err SWfiller/ beffen ©ie ft$ erinnern 

werben/ gefforben. 
C 
w&$renb ic& in Berlin wax, geffor* 

ben.* 



$err SttfiHer, beffen ©ie ft A erinnern 
werben/ ba @te i$n oorigeS 3abr 
in Hamburg getvoffen Jaben, gc* 
florben.* 



* It is better, to say, ift geflorben, wtyrenb id)/ eta, and, ift #err SXuUer 
gefforben, beffen/ etc. You should not put the non-conjugated parts of the 



verb further back than you can help. 
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Remark 6. Any part of speech intimately connected with the 
conjugated verb, is generally, in the principal sentence, put after 
all others. We have seen this rule applied in the case of the non- 
conjugated parts of the verb (infinitive and participle past), which, 
of course, are the parts of speech most intimately connected with 
the direct verb. On the same principle, adverbs by which the 
action of the verb is qualified or modified, or any phrases which 
are meant to complete the notion expressed by the verb, are put 
at the end of the sentence; e.ff., 

3djarbeitete geftern SKorgen fe&r fXeifig. 
I worked yesterday morning very diligently. 

In this sentence the action of the verb is qualified, (that is to say, the 
manner in which I did the work is shown) by the adverb fleif tg/ which 
therefore is put at the end. 

3$ arfceitete gejtern fe$r ffetftg in metnem ©arten. 
I worked yesterday very diligently in my garden. 

In this sentence, the phrase, in metnem ©arten/ shows the sort of work 
which I did, viz^ gardening, not merely working in a general way; in 
other terms, it completes the notion expressed by the verb. The phrase, 
in meinem ©arten/ is, therefore, put last. 

When the verb of these sentences is in one of the compound tenses, 
the predicative parts are arranged as is shown in the preceding examples, 
but the non-conjugated parts stand quite last ; e.g^-~ 

34 fa&e biefen SKorgen fe&r fletfio, gearbeitet. 

34 toerbe SDtorgen fc&r fleig ig in metnem ©arten arbeiten. 

Remark 7. In the accessory sentence, all the parts of speech, 
with the exception of the conjugated verb, are arranged according 
to the same principles as in the principal sentence : — 

Sdj bin mube, wetl t$ biefen SRorgen fefcr ffeigig in meinem 

©arten gearbeitet fyabt. 
I am tired, because I have worked very hard in my garden 
this morning. 

Remark 8. The compound separable verbs are treated on exactly 
the same principle. The component particle, serving to complete 
or to qualify the notion expressed by the verb, is, in the principal 
sentence, put after the conjugated verb, and after all the predicative 
parts. When the verb is in one of the compound tenses, the non- 
conjugated part is put quite last; and, as it thus comes to stand 
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near the component particle, the two are spelt as one word; as is 
also done in the accessory sentence, where the conjugated verb, 
being put last, is likewise spelt as one word with the component 
particle. 

Examples. 

2tufjiefyen,/0 rise, to get up. Component particle, auf ; 
partic. past, aufgejianben; indirect infinit., aufjujfrben. 

ftSStftJ }«**•«*"*■ 

3A bin Me ganje SBocfye urn fleben U&r aufgefianben. 
3&) wcrbe morgcn fr£i|> urn fiebcn U&r auffie^en. 
3$ bin gen&t^tgf/ morgcn frub urn fieben Ufcr aufjujhben. 
(I am obliged) 

The separation takes place also in the imperative: — 

(Sicl) anjteben, to dress.) 

@te^ fogleidb auf, unb jicb' bid) an. 
Get up immediately, and dress. 

On the other hand, the verb is spelt as one word with the com- 
ponent particle, when in the accessory sentence the two stand to- 
gether at the end: — 

@8 war nocfy bunfet, ate 16) bicfcn SRorgen aufftanb. 

It was still dark, when I got up this morning. 

Mem. 1. — The component particle may be : — 

a. A noun, as $E&eU-ne&men# to take a part, i.e., to partake; 

b. and adjective, as, feil-btftem to offer something as saleable, i.e., to 

expose for sale ; 

c. an adverb, as, jurfitf-febren, to turn back, i.e., to return; 

d. with a preposition (used adverbially), as, auf-fteiflen; to climb up, 

i.e., to ascend. 

Verbs compounded with the prepositions : — 

fitter e.g. f fcintergefceit/ to deceive, 

fiber — fiber fefcen, to translate, 

unter — unternetymen to undertake, 

um — umgcben/ to surround, 

are inseparable when the preposition having lost its independent adverbial 
meaning has completely merged in the verb; which likewise by this 
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combination acquires quite a different bearing,* especially when it is 
changed from a neuter into a transitive verb. Thus, fiber-getyen/ to pasB 
over, as a neuter verb in phrases, such as "he passed over to the enemy," 
is separable, er ging jum geinbe fiber ; but it is inseparable when used as a 
transitive, in phrases such as, "the speaker passed over the rest in silence," 
ber SRebner ubetging bad 2Cnbere mtt ©titlfdjroetgen. All these verbs, when 
they are inseparable are pronounced with the prinoipal accent upon 
the verbal part, and when they are neuter, upon the component particle ; 
e.g., ubcrfefcen/ to translate; fiber fefcen/ to go over. 

Mem. 2. — The inseparable oompound verbs, as has been stated before, 
do not take the prefix of the participle past (fiberfefcen, to translate ; 
partic. past, uberfefct; untemebmen/ partic. past, untcrnommen); the preposi- 
tion ju of the indirect infinitive is put before the compound verb, not 
between the component particle and the verb ; thus you say, ju unterne^* 
men/ gu bintergefcem not, unterjunebmem nor, fytnterjugefccn. 

Mem. 3. — Verbs compounded with roibex; e. g., roibertegeit/ to refute, nriber» 
fhreben, to be repugnant, and also roteberfcolen/ to repeat, are inseparable. 

Mem. 4.— The verbs, oolljteben, ooflbringen/tollenben/oottfu^ren/ to execute 
or accomplish, are inseparable ; but the verbs, in which coll/ full, has its 
original physical meaning; e.g., wUgiefen, to fill with liquid; oolljtopfen, to 
cram full, are separable. 

Mem. 5. — Verbs compounded with mtf-; e. g., mtf lingen/ to miscarry; 
mifjtraucti/ to mistrust, are inseparable.f 

Mem. 6. — Verbs with enclitical prefixes (see Sect. L, Chap. IV., Rem. 3.), 
may also be compounded with separable particles; e.g., anpertxauen, to en- 
trust ; anerf ennen ; to acknowledge. The only difference in their case is, 
that they do not take the prefix of the participle past. @r ©ertroute mir 
bag ©e^eimnip an, he entrusted the secret to me ; er &at mir bad ©ebeimmg 
anoertraut ; er roar ge n&tbigt (obliged), e$ mir anjuoertrauen. The same rule 
applies to the verbs ending in -iren or -ieren (see the same page). ®a$ 
SRegiment marfdjirte geftern burcb ; bad gange Regiment tft burd&maifctytrt ; bad 
Regiment t)at SBefebl (orders) burdjjumarfcbu'en. 

Mem. 7. — Verbs derived from compound nouns, are treated as simple 
verbs; e.g., frubftfitfen, to breakfast, from grubftM/ breakfast; argrobbnen, 
to suspect, from 2Crgroo&n, suspicion ; therefore, partic. past> gejxu&jiutftf 
geargrobbnt ; indirect infinitive, ju fru&fiMen, ju argro5$nen. 

* A parallel case may be found in the English: "to set up," and "to 
upset," in the latter of whioh the verb and the particle have acquired 
quite a different bearing from what they have in the former. 

f Instances are found in very good writers of the partic. past* of some 
of these verbs being formed with the prefix ; e.g., gemif ban&elt, gemtf bitttgt ; 
this should not, however, be imitated. With neuter verbs it would be 
decidedly wrong. 
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Remark 9. When, in the principal sentence, the notion ex- 
pressed by the verb is to be negatived, the negative particle is put 
after the predicative portion. When the verb is in a compound 
tense, the negative is put after the other predicative parts, but 
before the non-conjugated parts of the verb, which, according to 
the rule, are to be placed last. When there are other parts of 
speech intimately connected with the verb (see Remark 6), the 
negative is likewise put after the other predicative parts, but 
before the parts intimately connected with the verb. 

Examples. 

3d) fcnne biefen •&*"" ni^t. 

3d) f)obt Wefcn $errn nicfct erfannt (recognized). 

3$ arbeitete gejiern nid)t. 

3$ arbeitete gejiem ntctyt in meinem ®arten. 

34 ftabe bie ganje 2Bo#e nid)t in meinem ©arten gearbeitet. 

In any other instance, the negative is placed immediately before 
that part of the sentence to which it applies.* Thus we may say, 
according to the different meaning which we wish to express:— 

(Sr melbete mir gejtern bie erfreutid)e 9ted)rid)t ntd)t. 
He did not report to me yesterday the joyful news. 
Qt melbete nid)t mir gejtern bie erfreulicbe 9tad)rid)t; 
t. *., not to me, but to some one else. 

@r melbete mir nictyt gejiern bie erfreulidje 9ta$rid)t; 
i. e., not yesterday, but at some other time. 

gr melbete mir gejiern nid)t bie erfreulidje 9lacbrid)t; 

i.e., not the joyful news, but something else. 
<gr melbete mir geflern bie nid)t erfreulicfce SRacbricfct; 

i. e. f the news which is not joyful. 

With regard to the accessory sentence, you are to follow also in 
this respect the rule laid down in Remark 7. 



* As an exception to this rule may be considered nod) irid)t# "not yet," 
where the negative does not precede, but follows, the adverb affected 
by it. 
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Concluding Remark. 

All the rules concerning the position of the different parts of 
speech in the sentence, are frequently infringed in poetry, where 
you will find irregularities of construction which would be in- 
admissible in the common style, but are tolerated, sometimes even 
required, in the emphatic speech of the epic or dramatic poem. 
You should, therefore, be cautious in taking poetry for your guide 
in prose composition, as it is very apt to lead you into all sorts of 
ludicrous blunders. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the Use op the Articles. 

Remark 1. The definite article, in English, particularizes. In 
German, it has the effect both of generalizing, and of particularizing. 
The German language, therefore, uses it in all those instances 
where the English does; and in certain others besides, where the 
English does not. You say in English, — 

the history of the crusades; 

the virtue, of speaking the truth; 

the vice of lying; 

the iron of this ship; 
and, likewise, in German, — 

bie ®efd)i$te ber Jtreujjfige ; 

tie SEugenb ber SBafyrfyaftigfeit; 

ba§ £after bcr Jiugenbaftigfeit; 

ba§ gifen an btefem ©d)tffe. 

In the foregoing examples, the notion of history, virtue, vice, 
iron, is particularized; that is to say, a particular part of history, 
a particular description of virtue or vice, a particular quantity of 
iron, are pointed out. Speaking, on the other hand, of history, 
virtue, vice, iron, in a general way, you do not, in English, use 
the article; but in German, you use it; e.ff., 

History is the best teacher of politics. 

Sic ©efcbicbtc tfi bie bejle gefcrenn ber ©taatSfunji. 

Virtue is its own reward. 

Die SEugenb iji if)x cigencr 8o&n. 

Vice never prospers in the end. 

£)a§ 8aflcr bat nie ein gludflid)e8 @nbe. 

Iron is less heavy than gold. 

2)aS @ifen iji ni$t fo jtyroer aW ba$ ©otb. 
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When the whole of the species expressed by the noun is meant 
to be spoken of, either the singular or the plural number may be 
used, but always with the definite article: — 

£er SRenfcb tfl fterbtid) ; 
or, bfe SRenfcfycn jtnb jierblicb. 
Man is, or men are, mortal. 

In the same way, you say in English, the rose is a favourite flower of 
mine; the hippopotamus is a fierce brute; the wren feeds on insects; 
meaning the whole species, not merely an individual specimen of it. In 
German, the definite article is always required when man, animals, notions 
or substances are thus spoken of in a general sense. 

Remark 2. The definite article is to be used with certain proper 
names of countries and provinces, of which the following may be 
mentioned as the principal :— 

bte @d)n?eij, Switzerland bie SKoIbau, Moldavia 

bie Jtrim, the Crimea bie SBafladjei, Wallachia 

bie Sauflfc, Lusatia bie Siirfet, Turkey 

bie Ufrane, Ukraine bie SBerberei, Barbary 

bie dfrain, Carniola bie SBud)arei, Bokhara. 

The names of all these countries are used in the feminine 
gender. The article is also put with some others which are neuter, 
and with the name of a few towns: — 

bad Styrol, Tyrol ba$ (Slfafc, Alsace 

ba« gfrtaut, Friuli bag £aag, the Hague 

bag 23eltelin, Valteline baS «§afcre, Havre {le Havre). 

With the names of other countries, as also with those of per- 
sons, the article is only put, when they are preceded by an ad- 
jective: — 

ba$ fr&bti#e tflkgngtanb, merry Old England; 

bcr alte SMftcber, old Blucher; 

ber junge £err Sopperfielb, young Mr. Copperfield. 

The definite article is sometimes used, in familiar conversation, before 
the Christian names of persons belonging to the family, or to the circle of 
intimate acquaintances of the person who speaks, or who is spoken to : bte 
SRarie, ber £etnrid), where you say in English, our Mary, our Henry. 
Children will also speak of their father and mother, as, ber Stater, bie 
Stutter. 
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Remark 3. The indefinite article is used as in English, except 
in some phrases where the noun stands in the position of a pre- 
dicate; e.ff., " he is a soldier; he is a sailor; he is an officer; he 
is an admiral/ 9 etc. In German, the noun thus used as a predi- 
cate, does not take the article when it means a calling or the sta- 
tion of a person. Those phrases would, therefore, be in German: 
" er tft ©olbat; cr iji ©eemamt; er iji ©fftjier; er iji 20>mtral." 

But, when the noun means a trade ; or, likewise, when the noun 
used as a predicate is preceded by an adjective, it must be con- 
strued with the indefinite article: — @r iji ein ©dju&macfcer; er 
roar ein tapferer ©olbat; er if! ein t>ortreff(i$er JDfftjter (he is a 
shoemaker; he was a brave soldier; he is an excellent officer). 

Remark 4. It has been stated, in Remark 1., that the definite 
article in German generalizes as well as particularizes. We say, 
therefore, — 

a. generalizing:— ba6 Staffer ijl oft (jcfifcrttdjer aU bad geuer/ water is 

sometimes more dangerous than fire, 
bad ©rob unb ber SBetn ftnb feier ju fcanbe fe&r tftiueo 
wine and bread are very dear in this country ; 

b. particularizing:— bad SBafier ber S^cmfe* the water of the Thames; 

ba$ geuer in ber Jtftd)e# the fire in the kitchen ; 
bad SBrob unfereS 93acfer$/ the bread of our baker ; 
ber SBetn in unferem teller/ the wine in oar cellar. 

When, on the other hand, the notion expressed by the noun is 
neither generalized, nor particularized, but to be understood as 
indefinite with regard to quantity or number, or identity, the noun 
is used without an article. We say, therefore: — 

©eben ©te mir SBaffer, 83rob, SBBein, give me (some) water, 
(some) bread, (some) wine; 
and, to choose an example from a description of Newmarket races,— 

£erjogc, &orb§, ©ptfcbuben, ©tallfnecfyte, alleS wettet mit ein* 

anber. 
Dukes, Lords, black-legs, grooms, all bet against each other. 

In the first of these examples, it is not stated, what sort or quantity of 
water, wine, you wish to ask for; in the second, the dukes, lords, blacklegs, 
and grooms are spoken of without its being pointed out, how many or 
which dukes, lords, etc., were betting; the nouns, aBaffer* etc., ^ergoge* 
etc., are therefore to be understood as indefinite with regard to quantity, 
number, and identity, and to be used here without an article. 
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Remark 5. The definite article is omitted in German, the same 
as in English, when a noun is placed after a genitive governed by 
it, especially after the genitive of the relative pronoun: — 
3dj> Iefe ©djtfHert SBerf e. I am reading Schiller's works. 
3$ bewunfcere ©filter, beffen SBerfe t# lefe. I admire Schiller, 
whose works I am reading. 



CHAPTER II. 

On the Pronouns. 

Remark 1. Besides the anomalies of address, mentioned in the 
first Section, of using the third person plural (@te), instead of the 
second person singular or plural (ill, and tyr), it is necessary to 
know, rather for the purpose of reading* than for actual use, 
that — 

a. the second person plural, Sfyr, is generally used in high 

tragedy as the address of chivalrous courtesy. This 
mode of address, which, some twenty or thirty years 
ago, in the practice of every day life used to be em- 
ployed mostly with persons belonging to the peasantry, 
seems now to gain ground again among the cultivated 
classes of society; 

b. the third person singular, er and jte* (instead of bu), was 

used as address, at first, of courtesy, with equals; then, 
of half courtesy and half familiarity; and, at last, only 
in speaking to menials. 

It is now all but obsolete ; and the younger generation, even 
of most humble pretensions, especially that of Northern 
Germany, would feel highly indignant to be addressed in 
the style, which the Empress .Maria Theresa,, to the last 
day of her life, used with every one of her court, not even 
excepting her first minister of state. 

* Not to be confounded with the plural ©te. Speaking in the third per- 
son singular, you would say, tomm' fie herein* or ift jte in bet £ir$e geroefen? 
in the third person plural, lommen @ie herein; jinb @ie in tec £ir$e ge» 
wefen? 
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In devotional and pathetic language, and likewise in adages and moral 
precepts, the natural mode of address, bu with an individual, tf)r with a 
number of individuals, must be used. It is, of course, the style of the 
Bible. Speeches of the classical age of Rome and Greece are likewise to 
be rendered in the natural mode of address. Wieland, in his otherwise 
most excellent translation of Cicero's letters, makes the old orator address 
his friends with the courteous ©ie of the pluraL It was rather admired 
at the time, but reads very strange now-a-days. 

The anomaly of using the plural instead of the singular, has originated 
not in German, but in Latin. The plural nos, used by authors, which has 
survived to this day, particularly in the editorial "We" of the newspapers, 
became in the edicts of Constantino, Theodosius, and Justinian, the 
pluralis majestaticus, and was afterwards adopted by Charlemagne, Pepin, 
and all their successors. 2Bir# the plural of the first person, was soon 
responded to by the plural of the second person, 3&r. This mode of 
address which in Germany was in use among persons of rank as early as 
the ninth century, remained the general style of courtesy until the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth, when it was exchanged for the third person 
singular, er and fte. Just as even now the French will address a stranger 
as if they were speaking not to himself but* of him as a third person ; 
(e.g., est-ce-que Monsieur, or, as the case may be, Madame, a (Use promener} 
instead of, est-ce-que vous avez Hi vous promener 1); thus, in German, 
ber fyxx, bie gram was used instead of 3$*; e.g, rote bejtnbet fid) bee 
tyxti or, bie grau? how does the gentleman, or, the lady, instead of, 
how do you do) @r and fte/ therefore, were substituted for bee $ixx t bie 
grau. 

The use of the third person plural originated with the custom of address- 
ing princes and persons of rank in phrases, like,'Gure 3Rajefi&t# 3&*o ©naben 
(Your Grace), and Sure fciebben (Your Belovedness, used among princes of 
equal, or by those of higher with those of lower rank, as e.g., by the Emperor 
with Electors and Dukes). The substantive in the phrases, 3fpo ©naben, (Sure 
fciebben and others, being in the plural, it was supplied in the sequel o* 
the speech by the personal pronoun of the third person plural, ©if.* It 

* J. Grimm rejects this explanation, and treats the introduction of this 
use of the third personal plural as an absurdity resting on no tangible 
foundation whatever. With every due deference to such an eminent 
authority, the opinion given in the text claims to be the correct one. It 
is supported among others, by the last letter of the Emperor Ferdinand 
II. to Wallenstein (dated 13th February, 1634), in which Sure fctebbem and 
after it the plural Ste is used, as may be seen from the following passage, 
interlarded in the preposterous fashion of those days with a non-descript 
foreign phrase : — 

get nee babe id) aud) (Sro. fctebben jungftyin erinnerti bap ©ie foldje eventual 

ordinanz roollten abgeben laffen 

Moreover, I have lately reminded Your Belovedness, that you should 
send such an eventual order — — 
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was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that the ©ie of the third 
person plural became the general mode of address of the fashionable world. 
But at the same time bU/ as familiar style, besides et and fte of the singu- 
lar, were retained each in its distinct sphere. When et and fte were 
fashionable, 3f)t became "low"; when ©te carried the day, et and fte in 
their turn lost caste, and, ranking even below 3&t# were gradually made 
over to the servants' room, in which they are now likewise tabooed. It is to 
be hoped that the absurd address of ©ie will in the course of time share 
the same fate, but, until that desirable result is brought about, the 
English should take care in speaking or writing German not to "thou" 
(bugen) a person with whom they are not on a footing of intimacy; and, 
on the other hand, not to use the ©te of courtesy in the wrong place. An 
example of this latter sort of mistake may not be uninstructive. A very 
beautiful monologue in Schiller's "Maid of Orleans," in which Joan of 
Arc is taking leave of her old haunts, begins with the following lines : 

fcebt roo&l tfcr Serge/ i&r geltebten Stiffen, 
3$t ttault* fttlten Zfy&Ux, lebet wo$l, 
3ofyanna nrirb nun ntmmet auf eud) roanbeln* 
3ofcanna fagt eud) enrig fceberoofcl. 
Fare well, ye mountains, ye beloved pastures, 
Ye homely quiet valleys, fare ye well, 
Ne'er more Joanna tends on you her flocks, 
For ever, then, for ever fare ye well. 

A well-known, very clever German actor, who in the Character of " the 
travelling Englishman" amused none more than the English residents 
themselves, gave in one of his performances the following version of those 
lines: — 

fieben ©ie roosts ©te Serge* ©ie geliebten Stiffen* 

©ie traulid) flitten Sfcalet* teben ©ie xcot)h 

3ofcanna mitb nun mmmet auf Sfcnen wanbeln* 

3o$anna fagt 3$nen enrig Seben ©te mty. 

Wallenstein's Duchess addresses him in her letters with metn $ett# and 
tx, a style which is likewise used in the following note, written by Wallen- 
stein on the eve of the battle of Lutzen (15th November, 1632), to recali 
Pappenheim from Halle: — 

SDet geinb matftyrt fceteimoattg, bet £etr laffe atte« ftefcen, Uegen/ unb in* 
caminire ftd) mtt attem oolt unb flficfen, auf bap et motgen ftity jt* Ui 
unfi beftabet. 
The enemy is marching in this direction, let the gentleman (Pappen- 
heim) leave everything behind, and set out with all his people 
and artillery, so that he may be with -us to-morrow morning. 
The original of this note is still kept in the archives of Vienna, It is 
stained with the blood of Pappenheim, who was carrying it about him, 
when he fell in that battle. 

H 
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Remark 2. The personal and possessive pronouns, referring to 
one of those nouns of the neuter gender which denote persons of 
the female sex, e.g., baS grauenjimmer, ba$ SBeib, ba§ 9Rdbd)en, etc., 
may be put in the feminine gender, without regard to that gram- 
matical anomaly. Thus we might say: — 

5Do« 3R4b<te n fcefudjte ifyctn SBraber. 

The young girl went to see her brother. 

SDa« SBeib »erlieg ifcren ©atten/ ba fie tym m<%t folg«n bwcfU. 

The wife left her husband, as she was not allowed to follow him. 

But the demonstrative and relative pronouns are strictly to agree 
with the grammatical gender; and it would be wrong to say, — 
SDiefe SBeifr/ mtlcfc' instead o£ 
2>i*fe« mib, n*l*e«. 

Remark 3. The pronouns have a construction similar to that 
of the adjective in the form of a predicate. The same as we say : — 

£>er SSater ) 2Me SBfifer ) 

STJie 2Rutter \ ift gut. JDie Gutter V ftnb fittt. 

SDaS^tnb ) >Die£inber ) 

we employ the pronouns, when used as predicates, in the form of 
the neuter gender singular: — btefeS (abridged biej*), ba8, jeneS, e§, 
whatever may be the gender or number of the subject to which 
they refer. Thus, we say : — 



idj Ma ) »ir ftnb ) 

bubifi > e*.* i&c feib > e*,* 

et ift ) lie ftnb J 

( ift bet SKann. biep C ftnb bie 9K&nner. 

< ift bie grau. or < ftnb bie gvauen. 

( ift bag JCinb. bad ( ftnb bie Jttnber. 



In English, you would say, " these are the men"; but in Ger- 
man, you do not, in these instances, mark the gender in the sin- 
gular, nor the number in the plural; we do not, therefore, say: — 
bfcfer tjl ber fBlann, biefe ijl bie grau ; nor, bicfc jtnb bie 9Rdnner, 
biefe pub bie grauen or ^inber. 

<S6 is, moreover, used, as " there 19 is in English, in phrases such 
as, " there was once a king and a queen, e$ war einmal ein JSonig 
Ultb eine Jtonigin. This mode of speech is employed also with 
other verbs; e.g., 

<gg litbt bie SBelt, ba§ ©tra^tenbe ju fc&rodrjen. 
The world loves to blacken that which is lustrous. 

* Contracted, id) bin«> bu btftfi/ etc. We do not say, e6 bin ia> H bift bu j 
nor et ift id> e$ war ft bu/ as you do in English, it is I, it was you. 
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Remark 4. The relative pronoun, which, in English, is some- 
times understood, cannot be omitted in German ; e. g., 

All I have heard of him, speaks in his favour. 

2C«e6, was i$ oon t&m f$e&&rt fyabt, fprtaV ju feinen ©unjlen. 

The house you lately recommended to me, is sold. 

©a$ #au3, baS @te mir neulta) empfoblen baben, ijl t>etfauft. 

Remark 5. The relative pronoun cannot be preceded by any 
part of speech belonging to the accessory sentences which it forms, 
except by a preposition either governing the relative pronoun it- 
self, or, when it is in the genitive, by the preposition governing 
the noun on which that genitive depends; t.g. % 

We met several people, all of whom had been to see the fire* 
SBtr begigneten me&reren fceuten, welcbc alte (not, alle t>on mU 
$en) btc geuertbrunfit angefeben fatten. 

In translating sentences, such as, — 

We met a countryman, with the help of whose directions we 
easily found our way, 
it is better to change the construction altogether:— 

SBtr beflegmten eittem ganbmamt, unb ntft f>ilfe felner SB&e4* 
fungen wax e8 un$ letdrt ben SBeg ju ftnbeit. 

Remark 6. The relative pronoun can be governed only by 
parts of speech belonging to the relative sentence itself, not by 
the verb or other parts belonging to the preceding sentence. In 
English you may say, " I judge by what I saw." In such in- 
stances, the German construction requires an appropriate demon* 
atrative pronoun to be supplied as the objective case of the pre- 
ceding preposition. That sentence would, therefore, be : — 

3$ urtfyeile nacfy bem, waS icfy fa&. 
I judge by that which I saw. 

Constructions, such as, er gibt e* mm n mitt/ he gives it to whom he 
pleases, are to be considered as elliptic sentences, instead of, er (}i&t eS bent/ 
weldjem cr e* geben will/ he gives it to him, to whom he pleases to give it ; 
and the dative wem is not governed by er (jibt in the principal sentence, 
but, by the infinitive ge&ert/ which is understood in the relative sentence. 



H 2 
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CHAPTER III. 
On the Noun. 



A. — Number. 

There is in German, as in English, a particular class of nouns 
which are not used in the plural; and another, which have no 
singular. 

Remark 1. The following German nouns, unlike their English 
equivalents, are not used in the plural : — 

Sunt, alliance, fctebe, love. ©trett, dispute. 

SDanf / thank. Bob/ praise. SEabel, censure. 

gut$t# fear. £o$m reward Srofb consolation. 

©Ificff fortune. |)em, pain. SSerbaty/ suspicion. 

3amrncr# misery. 9toub# robbery. S5erbrup# annoyance. 

JCummer, sorrow. &fymud f ornament. slant/ quarrel. 

Matty with the meaning of "counsel" is not used in the plural; with the 
meaning of councillor it makes the plural SR&tfce. Zebtn f life, may be put 
in the plural, in phrases, such as, "and if I had a thousand lives" etc. ; 
but not, when it has the meaning of "biography," (the Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors). If you want a plural to express "counsels," or lives, mean- 
ing, biographies ; you are to use other nouns which have one, e.g., bit 
9?at§f$t&de* tie Sebenel&uf*/ or Sebenfibefcfyretbungen. The same rule is to be 
observed with regard to the nouns enumerated above. As you cannot say 
IBfinbe, you take the plural of IBunbmf?/ which makes SBftnbmffe, instead 
of the plural of ©treit, you use ©treitigfeiten, the plural of ©treuigfeitf 
etc., etc. £inns the chin, and SRunb/ mouth (as parts of the face), have no 
plural, nor do they want one as will presently be seen. The mouth of a 
river is SRftnbung; you say, therefore, Me SKfinbuttgen bet SDonaii/ the mouths 
of the Danube. 

Bemark 2. The following nouns are used in the plural only : — 

TCeltern (also spelt (Sltern)/ parents. Seute# people. 

©ebrfiber,brothers (in commercialfirms). 2Rafern# measles, 

©cfdjnrifier, brothers and sisters, or the SRbt^eln* red measles. 

children of the same parents. SKolfen/ whey. 

(Sintfinfte/ revenue. Sreber, ground-malt, husks. 

©ef&Ue, rents, duties. Stfimmer, ruins. 
Jtoflen/ expense. 
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Remark 3. In speaking of several individuals, all of whom are 
represented as being in the same position, the nouns describing 
the particulars of their dress and person are frequently put in the 
same number as if it were only one individual ; e. g. % 

2CUe trie anroefenben £erren natymen ben $\xt ab. 

All the gentlemen present took off their hats. 

2Me Sfyfnefen berubren im Jtotu ben gugboben mit bet ©tirn. 

The Chinese, in performing the ceremony of Kotoo, touch 

the floor with their fore-heads. 
2Me Warren ftedfen bte 9tafe in ieben Guarf. 
Fools poke their noses into every trumpery affair. 

Every man wearing only one hat on his head, and having only one fore- 
head and one nose, £ut/ ©tim, ftufe/ are used in the singular, though, not 
one, hut several persons are spoken of in these examples. Observe also, 
that in this mode of speaking the definite article is used instead of the 
possessive pronoun, which latter is deemed superfluous, as it is under- 
stood that each took off his own hat, not that of another; each touched 
the ground with his own fore-head, etc. In the same way, we say, ev jucfte 
tie 3d)feln, he shrugged his shoulders; er fd)lof tie ttueen, he shut his 
eyes. 

Remark 4. Most of the nouns masculine and neuter, expressing 
measure of any kind, are put in the singular, even when they have 
a plural meaning; e.g., jwei gup food), two feet high; funf 3<>K 
breit, five inches broad; ein £eer t>on 10,000 SRatm, an army of 
10,000 men. But when these nouns are used in a sense not im- 
plying measure, they are put in the plural, whenever it may be . 
required. We say, therefore, meine betben guge, my two feet; bte 
36Ue im £afen toon gonbon, the tolls raised in the port of London; 
bie SKdnner t>on (gnglanb, the men of England. 

B. — Use op the different Cases. 

Remark 5. Nouns placed in apposition to another, are to be put 
in the same case as the principal noun with which they agree: — 

©er XbfflU ber Sdieberlanbe fanb ftatt unter ffyillw *> em 3»ek' 

ten, bem ©o&n JtarW beS gunften. 
The revolution of the Netherlands took place under Philip 

the Second, son of Charles the Fifth. 
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Remark 6. When a noun without an article is to be put in the 
genitive, it is generally done by means of the preposition tooii:^-* 

2)ie Jtanonen »on brei SSattetien waren jum ©a^wrigen gebra^t. 
The cannons of three batteries had been silenced. 

The preposition wn is also used when "of means "consisting of \ or when 
the, noun construed with it shows a quality of the principal noun; *.g*, 

(Sin $au6 Don 0tein# a house of (built of) stone. 

Gin 3Jtann »on (S$re/ a man of honour. 

(Sine ©ad)C wn SBidjtigteit, an affair of importance. 

In all these phrases you might express the same meaning by using ad- 
jectives, — 

Sin jieinetned $aui t a stone house. 

din c^rcnfcafter SRann, an honourable man. 

(Sine tpityifje QJa^e/ an important affair. 

The case is different when the noun before the preposition " of " is. 
employed iu English to express a certain amount of that noun which is 
governed by the preposition; e.$r., a piece of bread, a glass of wine, a 
pound of meat, etc. In these instances, the second noun is in German 
put in apposition to the other, when the rule holds good which is stated 
in Remark 5. You say, therefore, geben ©ie rotr ein ©lag rotten SBcin (not 
rtf$en2Bein$); ein ©tuct fcfcwarjeS SBrob (not fcfctoatjen Sfrobe); ein 3>funb 
»?ei|en 3ucfer (nor roeifen Surfer*). The genitive (rotten SBBeins* etc.), which 
UjSfed formerly to be employed also in these and similar phrases, would} in 
the style of the present day, be deemed rather out of place here. 

Remark 7. There were formerly many more verbs construed 
with the genitive than now; and even of those which are still 
construed with it, many are already wavering between the genitive 
and accusative, or also the construction with a preposition. In 
the following list, those verbs only are comprised which, accord- 
ing to the rules of the present style, require the genitive. 

a. Intransitive verbs with the simple genitive: — 

emongcbt (or mangeln> to be defective in $arreti/ to wait for 

gebenfen/ to remember fpotten/ to rail at. 

©ebenfet feinei; ®rof mutt), feinet SRtftc/ 
Bemember his generosity and benevolence. 
34 fpotte beiner SDro^unq, 
I rail at (I despise) your threat. 
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ft. Reflective verbs with the genitive: — 

If* annetjmen/ to take the part of — |fd) entftnnenr to remember 

— bebienem to make use of — — crinnern/ to remember 

— bepei^en/ to apply oneself to — — erroetyren/ to ward off — 

— begebem to renounce — getr&|frn/ to trust in — 

— bem&criigcn/ to get hold of — — fibei;$ebem to take pride in — 

— bemetjlern# to make oneself mas- — unterfangem to venture upon — 

ter of — — untentrittbtits to venture upon 

— entaufj etm to abstain from — — * Dermeffen/ to venture upon — 

— ent&alten/ to abstain from — — aerfe&eiu to be prepared for — 

— cntfd)lagen# to abstain from — — roei(jern# to refuse. 

SXebwe gfltjlen tubmen ft* bed unglfi(fKd}tn IJrtnjen an. 
Several potentates took the part of the unfortunate prince. 

c. Transitive verbs governing the accusative of the noun which 

is affected by their action, and the genitive of that noun 
with regard to which the other is acted upon: — 

ctnflagerw to accuse of— entlaflen/ to dismiss from — * 

berauben* to rob of— entlebfgen^ to deliver from — 

befdfoutbigem to accuse of — entfefceti/ to deprive of — 

cntbinbenf to release from — fibetrffttytrem to convict of — 

ent^ebem to release from — fiberbebeti/ to deliver from — 

entfleiben/ to divert from — wfirbigertf to honour with — 

SDer- £6n>e rofirbigte ben #afen feinec na&ern SBclanntfcftaft. 

The lion honoured the hare with his intimate acquaintance, 

d. The following adjectives are construed with the genitive of 

the object: — 

SSSftl "tandinginneedof [f^f ^ 

berouft, conscious of t&eil&afrtfl' partaking of 

eingebcn! t mindful of oerlufhg/ having lost, or* forfeited 

fletoartig, aware of fiberbrfifltg* tired of 

genrif f certain of f a tt # having had enough of 

fafcig* capable of mtibtt weary of 

tunbig/ acquainted with fcog, rejoicing in 

m&d)tig/ being master of gemofynt/ accustomed to 

fdjutbig, guilty of m xtty worthy of 

Wtbad&tig* suspeoted of wftrbig* worthy of. 

2Me ©rafen @gmont unb 4>otn ttmrben beg £od)»errat&* ffit fdjulbig* tiflb 

altar ifcter SBfivben ffit aerluflig wflart. 
The counts of Egmont and Horn were pronounced guilty of high- 
treason, and having forfeited all their dignities and honours. 
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SBcrtty generally governs the genitive, when like wfcbig it means worthy 
in the moral sense ; when it means the value in money, etc. it governs the 
accusative case. 

Qt tft be* beften £ofe« mttf). 

He is worthy of the best happiness. 

SDtefee SKcffer ift einen ©ulben wertf). 

This knife is worth a florin. 

©eroo&nt, and log also construed with the accusative: — 
34 t>in bad gcwofctth I am used to that. 
3$ bin tyn lo$# I have got rid of him. 

8o$/ in this meaning, is used exclusively in the undeclined predicative 
form ; in the declined (attributive) form it means "loose." 

Stall* is sometimes construed with the accusative when the noun 
governed by it is not preceded by an adjective ; especially when another 
noun is joined to it; e.g., oott 3Rutb unb £raft, full of courage and energy ; 
ttott SSUtt unb SBunbcn/ mil of gore and wounds. In some constructions, it 
is to be considered as being one word with the noun before it, just as in 
English, you say, a handful, a mouthful. And the same as in the phrase, 
geben @ie mir ein ®Ui rotben s XBein ; you have rotten 2£etn put in apposition 
to ©la* (see Remark 1.) ; you may say, mit einem £er jen ooll fteubijjcm 
3Jlutb. A very precise writer would, however, also in these cases prefer 
the genitive. Another peculiarity of &oll is this. When governing a noun 
of the feminine gender or one in the plural, it sometimes takes itself the 
articular ending of the genitive feminine (which is the same as that of the 
genitive plural) ; ber SKonn mar wBev greufce/ or greuben, the man was full 
of joy (as it were, of full joy, as you say in English, of good cheer). 

Remark 8. The genitive of the noun is used adverbially to 
express indefinite time; and sometimes also local position, or 
direction. 

a. Indefinite time: — 

TCbenbS; SRorgen*/ in the morning, in the evening. 

©onntagg, SRontaa.*/ and all the other days of the week, on Sundays, on 
Mondays, etc., without wanting to state which particular Sunday, Mon- 
day, etc. 

Gfommer*/ 2Blnter$#* in the summer, in the winter (in summertime, win- 
tertime). 

Zatff 9iad)t6# in day time, at night. 

The same, eineS Zatf, fines 2Cbenb$/ etne* ©onntagS, eta, one day, one 
evening, one Sunday, etc. 

* tyxbfkt autumn, and grtylfoo,/ spring, in this sense, require a preposi- 
tion, im $etbjt# im grueling. 
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To express definite time, the simple accusative or a preposition 
is to be used; e.g., 

9?&d)fien tfbenb/ or am n&d)fien 2Cbenb# next evening; 

8e$ten ©onntag/ or am lefcten ©onntag* last Sunday. 

X)en SBorgen nad) bee ©ctyladjt/ in the morning after the battle. 

6. Locality or direction: — 

9Red)ter# or linfer £anb/ on the right, or, left hand, 
figuratively: — 

$6d)jlen £)rtd/ in the highest place ; geeigneten ©rtd/ in the right place, 

e.g^ "with the highest," or, "with the proper authority" ; 
bed 2Begd getyen, or, [fined SBegd ge&en/ means, in a general sense, the 
former, "to go along" ; the latter, "to be off"; geb l beined SBcgd 
"be off." In this latter instance also the accusative is used, 
when the direction is more precisely stated ; e,g. % ec gefct bfefen 
5©eg/ or, geb' betnen 2Beg/ id) roerbe meinen gefcen. 
There are many more instances of this adverbial use of the genitive in 
variety of meanings; e.g., jeben galld* "in any case"; n&tyigen gall*/ "if 
necessary," (in case it should be necessary); metned SGSifiend/ "to my know- 
ledge"; tfceild— t&eiiS, "partly— partly"; meiftentyettd/ "mostly," eta, etc. 
Owing to this tendency of the language to use the genitive adverbially, the 
ending -d of the genitive of the ancient (strong) declension is put, as we 
have seen, to adverbs formed from the superlative of the adjective, (&&d)* 
fiend/ wenigfiend/ bejlend, etc.) ; to others like, oorroartd* "forward" ; oormald/ 
"formerly"; oergebend/ "in vain"; and, more than that, even to nouns in 
the plural number, allerbingd/ "by all means" (verbatim, of all things) ; 
neuerbingd/ "lately"; fd)led)terbtngd# "absolutely" ; to a noun of the feminine 
gender, 9iad)td ; and to nouns preceded by prepositions which would 
require quite a different case, unterwegd* "on one's way to some place"; 
©or tflterd/ "in olden times." 

. Remark 9. The genitive of exclamation: " £) ber ©cfyanbe ! 
Oh, for shame!" "£) beS ldd)erli$en SRanneS ! Oh, what a ridi- 
culous fellow!" is now all but obsolete, and only used in the 
higher oratorical style. 

The. latter phrase is from Jean Paul (Richter) who puts it in the mouth 
of his quaint, absurd and pedantic " gelbprebiget ©c&melile/' where it is 
quite in character, just because it is so very recondite. 

Remark 10. The accusative is the case in which the direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb is to be put; the dative case is assigned to 
the indirect object: — 

(St bat mic fetn (Stefcetmrnf anuerttaut. 
He has confided to me his secret. 
3d) fcabe ed meiner ©dwejie* gefagt. 
I have told it (to) my sister. 
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This class of verbs is very numerous, and a list of them is rendered 
superfluous by the coincidence, in this respect, of the English construc- 
tion with the German. For, notwithstanding the frequent omision of the 
preposition "to", which supplies the dative in English, you may always find 
out the case which is required, by turning the sentence into a question. 
Take for example the sentence, "I have told it my sister." "What have 
you told ?" "It." "To whom have you told it?" "To my sister." Do not 
however, confound "to" in the sense of motion or direction, for the "to" 
of the dative. In the sentence, "My friend has sent to me a present," "to" 
stands in lieu of the dative ; in, "My friend has sent his servant to me, 
"to" expresses direction and motion. We should, therefore, say, — 

SRetn gri unb fat ink ein ©efd)cit£ aeft&kft* but> 
SBcui grtunb (at feitun Sebientt n ju mix* gefd)i£t. 

Remark 11. The simple dative case is governed by a certain 
number of intransitive verbs, of which the following may be 
mentioned as the principal, and most frequently occurring:— 

antraovten* to answer geltngen, to succeed 

begegneni to meet gleid}en# to be like 

banten* to thank tjelfeti/ to help 

bienen* to serve nftfcen, to be useful to 

broken? to threaten f$abtn# to do injury to 

fe I)lcn# to fail fd)etnen# to seem 

fhi$en# to curse fdjmeidjeliw to flatter 

fotgem to follow trauen/ to trust to 

flefalleni to please wcic&om to yield to 

gefcftren/ to belong jwmem to suit. 
0e(ord)en# to obey 

ge^fcn has the meaning "to fail"; in the phrase, "my courage failed, 
me," bit SRotft fej(t rn.it; in a similar manner we say, Me SRitttl fe^Un ifcra, 
"he is wanting in means; but it is never used in the sense of "fail to do." 
<$ettngen# moreover, is not a subjective verb; you cannot use it in German, 
so, as to translate ; e.g^ "I have succeeded in this enterprise," verbatim 
by "3$ (pbe in Hefet Untewte^muna oetungrn* ; but, you are ito say, biefe 
ftnteroe^nratia, if* mix gelungeiri as it were, "this enterprise- has succeeded 
to me." 

Remark 1 2. There are some adjectives which govern the dative, 
others which govern the accusative case. 



• To, in, "going to a person," is to be translated by ju; "going to a 
place," by na$; e.g., i$ fiefce ja meinem greuab* but, i$ ge£c narf) fconbon. 
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a. The dative is- governed by— 

a&nKtf# similar to ttibrift* repugnant to 

gteid), equal to, or, like treu/ true to 

cigtrw peculiar to Ueb# dear 

frcrabi strange, or, a stranger to lafHfi/ irksome to 

fjem&0/ appropriate to natje; near to 

ongene^m, agreeable ferne# far from* 

3$ W» blr nay, feyfi bv mir nod) fo feme. 

I am near you, be you ever so far from me. 

b. The accusative is governed by such adjectives only as 
express measurement of any kind,— weight,— duration of time, 
etc.; e.g. y ty§, high; tief, deep; fd)tt>er, heavy (weighing a certain 
weight); tang, long; brett, broad:— 

Gin mergig gufr tie fer ©rafcn* a fosse, forty feet deep, 
©in fcunbcrt $>funb fd&werer |>ammer# a hammer weighing a hundred 
pounds. 
Mem, — The adjective is generally placed behind the case, which it 
governs. 

Remark 13. A double accusative is governed only by the verbs 
ncnnen, to name, or to call; fyetfKn, to call; fcfotmpfen, to call by 
way of abuse; and lefyren, to teach: — 

C£r nennt |td) einen grofen SDtonn, 

He calls himself a great man. 

<5t UfytU midj} ben ©e&raud) biefeg 3njlrumcnt«, 

He taught me the use of this instrument. 

As the rules of the English, and also of the Latin and French languages, 
might lead to the mistake of construing in German other verba besides* 
the above-mentioned, with a double aocusative, the difference will be 
shown by the following example, in which the second object (&6ntg), i» 
governed by a preposition, not» as in the other languages, as a second accu- 
sative by the verb: — 

The nation has made him a king. 

La nation Va fait roi. 

Populus eumfeeit regem. 

jDo* SBolf (at tyn gum tf&nia, gemac&t. 

Remark 14. The accusative is used adverbially, as we bave 
seen, to express definite time. This use of it also occurs in phrases 
like #anb in #anb, 2frm in 2frm ; and in others, where generally, 
in English, the preposition " with'* is employed; e.g., ba jlefyt bcr 
SBurjtye, #ut auf bem JSopf, unb $feife im 9Runb, here the fellow 
stands, (with his) hat on (his) head, and (his) pipe in (his) mouth. 
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Remark 15. When the noun, which is put in the accusative 
after the verb, means a part of the person or dress, or also one of 
the moral or intellectual faculties of a human being, or a part of 
the body of an animal, the genitive or possessive pronoun which 
shows to which human being, or to which animal that part belongs, 
is generally changed : the noun in the genitive into its own dative ; 
the possessive pronoun into the dative of its corresponding per- 
sonal pronoun; e.ff., 

<£r btficfte mir bte $anb (instead of, er brfitfte meine $anb). 

He shook my hand (word for word, he shook to me the hand). 

£)u fcafi btefem SKann ben Sftoct jerrifien (instead of, ben 9tocf biefeg 

banned). 
You have torn the coat of this man (word for word, you have torn 

the coat to this man). 
3$ (<rt* btefem &ogel bte glfigel fcefd&nitten (instead of; bte gl%l biefe* 

SSogelS). 
I have clipped the wings of this bird (word for word, I have clipped 

to this bird the wings). 

Sometimes the construction is put in this way : — 

sDcr $unb $at mid) in bad SBein gebiffen. 
The dog has bitten my leg (me in the leg), 
©te &at |id) in ben ginger a,ef$nitten. 
She has cut her finger (herself in the finger). 

This latter construction has its counterpart in English phrases ; such 
as, "he shot him through the heart," or, "he stabbed him in the arm" ; 
whilst the sentence, bu &aft btefem SKann ben Stocf getriflen* which is gram- 
matically quite correct in German, might be compared with the English 
vulgar speech, "I shall tear your coat for you." 

The same change is made use of with the genitive or possessive pronoun 
belonging to other nouns after the verb besides the direct accusative 
governed by it; e.g., 

@r t&arf un* ben SBrief in bad genfter. 
He threw the letter into our window. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Ok the Verb. 



A. — Use of the Tenses. 

Remark 1. The present tense is made use of not only in speak- 
ing of the time present, but — 

a. When, in the midst of historical narrative, it is evident from 
the context that a past time is spoken of, past events may be treated 
as present, for the purpose of enlivening the description. Thus, 
we find in Schiller, in imitation of Caesar's celebrated vera, vidi, vici, 
the phrase, cr f ommt, er fie^t, er liebt. 

b. Whenever the future time is expressed by an adverb or any 
other part of speech, the verb may be put, and is generally put, 
in the present tense : — 

©e&en ©ie biefen Xbenb in* Sweater? 
Will you go this evening to the theatre ? 
£err SRfiUer reift n&dfofte 2Bo*e nad) TLmmta af>* 
Mr. Miiller will start next week for America. 

Remark 2. The Imperfect, or Eelative Past, is the tense em- 
ployed in the narrative of past events, with reference to the time 
when they happened, or to other events which happened, or are 
represented to have happened, at the same time. When you give 
a connected narrative of events from history, you are stating facts 
with reference to the period when they happened, and which, 
from their very nature as historical events, must be connected with, 
and have reference to, other events which happened at the same 
time. You, therefore, are to use, in these instances, the verb in 
the relative past (imperfect). 

The Perfect, or Absolute Past, on the other hand, is used in 
speaking of a past event simply as past, without any reference to 
the time when it happened, or to any other event which might 
have happened at the same time. 
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We say, in a narrative of the discovery of America: — 

(Solumbu* war ber erfte* welder aus bem SBoote fprang unb bie t>on i$m ent* 

betfte neue SBelt betrat. 
Columbus was the first who jumped from the boat and trod on (the 

soil of) the new world discovered by him. 

But) speaking of the discovery of America simply as a past event) with- 
out reference to the time when it happened, nor to other contemporaneous 
events, you are to put the verb in the absolute past: — 

(Solumbue &at Xmerifa entbecft. 

This rule is greatly neglected, especially in conversation, where the ab- 
solute past (perfect) is only too often substituted for the relative past 
(imperfect). The absolute past may correctly be used in sentences, stating 
a simple event, when the fact, which happened, not the time, at which it 
happened, forms the most important part of the statement; t.g n you 
would say correctly, biefen SBotgen tft $e*r SRitUet gefiorben ; because in such 
a communication the most important point would be his death, not the 
time of his death. But, you should use the relative past in the question, 
SBann jtarb er ! the correct answer to which would be, er ftorb biefen SDtor* 
gen ; because in these phrases the time at which the melancholy event 
happened, is most directly referred to. It is quite wrong to say — although 
you may frequently meet with such phrases — ro&brenb \% im ©arten war/ 
f)at ein 83ogel gefungen. In this instance, the relative past is the correct 
tense; therefore,— watyrenb id) im ©arten toaxt fang ein Soge(. 

Remark 3. The Pluperfect, or Anterior Past, is made use of in 
speaking of events which had happened before the time to which 
the principal narrative refers: — 

Wlipp fcatte (Sgmonts Sob befd&loffen, at* er Xlba na* SBrfiffet ftkfte. 
Philip had (already) determined Egmont's death, when he sent the 
Duke of Alva to Brussels. 

Remark 4. The Future Tense, besides its regular meaning, is 
used sometimes to express probability : the first future with se- 
ference to a present, the second future with reference to a past 
event : — 

©o ifl er! er ttirb im ©arten few. 

Where is he ? a he will be in the garden* j that is to say, "very likely 

he is in the garden." 
SDu mirft ge(6rt fcaben, bat $*?* ©roron ge|forben ifr. 
I dare say, you have heard, that Mr. Brown is dead. 
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B. — Use op the Moods. 



Remark 5. The Indicative or Direct Mood, is the mood of 
reality which is made use of in relating events, or stating opi- 
nions, for the expression of our own present knowledge or con- 
viction : — 

It is sometimes employed, as in English, instead of the imperative, in a 
severe or overbearing tone : — 

2)u ge&jb "you go," instead of, "go," 
3$r fdjroetfltf you hold your tongue. 

€>ie roerben mir moreen bat 9l%re fageiir you will tell (instead of, tell) 
me to morrow the particulars. 

Remark 6. The Subjunctive or Indirect Mood consists, properly 
speaking, of the present, of the perfect, and of both the future 
tenses. As to the imperfect and pluperfect, enumerated in the 
conjugation among the tenses of the subjunctive, they belong 
rather to the conditional; although, as grammatical forms, they 
correspond to the same tenses of the indicative. 

Remark 7. Whilst the indicative (the direct mood) is used to 
express your own opinion, or to relate events in a direct way; 
the subjunctive (the indirect mood) is used to show, that what 
you are stating, is the opinion of others; or that you are relating 
a fact not from your own knowledge, but from what others have 
told you. 

You say, therefore, — 

<£g tjt rntr (Sin ®ott, there is but one God. 
You say, likewise, — 

Xud) bie Sfirlen atau&en* baf nur ein @ott tjt. 

The Turks also believe, there is but one God. 

In the first of the foregoing sentences you state, in a direct way, your own 
opinion. In the second, you state the opinion of others ; but, it is likewise 
your own, you believe yourself that there is but one God, and conse- 
quently you use the indicative. 

On the other hand, a Negro might quite seriously state as his own 
belief that the devil is white, and if he spoke German, he would say, — 
£er Seufet ift weip. 

But* you do not share in that opinion ; and, therefore, you will, in stating 
it* use the subjunctive; e.g.,— 
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SDie 9legcr metnen, ber Seufel fep toeif .• 
It is the opinion of the Negroes, that the devil is white. 
On the same principle you say, — 

34 wctf i bag er angefommen 1(1/ 
I know that he is arrived, 

because the very use of the verb nriffen/ to know, implies certainty on your 
part; but, on the other hand, the subjunctive is to be employed, when, 
without giving an opinion of your own as to the truth of the fact, you 
repeat what others say, — 

fRan fagt* er fep angefommen. 

People say, that he is arrived. 

Remark 8. One of the most important uses of the subjunctive 
is in the indirect speech, of which a more familiar example cannot 
be referred to, than the public speeches as generally reported in 
the newspapers. Both languages correspond in changing the first 
person, in which the speaker addresses his hearers, into the third ; 
but there is this difference, that, in English, the verb, throughout 
the indirect speech, is put in the imperfect, or pluperfect, or con- 
ditional tense; whilst, in German, the tense of the original address 
remains the same; only, as the subjunctive, properly speaking, 
has no imperfect, the perfect tense is to be used whenever a past 
tense is wanted. Thus, let us suppose a sentence in the original 
direct speech: " I am for peace, ify bin f&r ben grieben"; the re- 
ported indirect speech would be, in English, " he was for peace" ; 
in German, " er fep fur ben grteben"; in the direct speech, "Last 
year I was for peace, t>orfge8 Satyr war id) fur ben grteben"; in 
the indirect, " Last year he had been for peace, ttorige$ Sfatyt fep 
er fur ben grteben geroefen",- in the direct speech, " I shall again 
be for peace, id) werbe wieber fur ben grteben fepn"; in the indi- 
rect, " He should again be for peace, er werbe wieber fur ben 
Srteben fenn." 

Remark 9. The subjunctive is used to express an intention or 
wish, to have that act or condition brought about which is implied 
in the verb: — 

<Sr ifl fleifig/ bamtt er tttoai leme. 

He is industrious, in order that he might learn something. 

SDaf ber £imme( e$ &ir oergebe ! 

May Heaven forgive you ! 

• The rule concerning the omission of baft will be given in a subsequent 
Chapter. 
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Sentences like the latter are more frequently rendered in the following 
form :— SSergebe bit's ber £immel# in which the verb may be considered as 
the third person of the imperative. 

Remark 10. The Conditional Mood is used in laying down a 
condition which is known to be contrary to the actual state of 
things present or past, and then deducing from it a conclusion. 
In that part of the sentence which expresses the condition, it is 
better to employ the present or past conditional (imperfect or plu- 
perfect of the subjunctive). In the part which expresses the con- 
clusion, the present or past conditional is to be used when the 
conclusion refers distinctly to a definite present or past time; 
otherwise, the future conditional is employed instead. 

a. Let us suppose a pauper saying: — "If I had a million, I should not 
be where I am now" ; he lays down a condition, which is contrary to the 
actual state of things, considering that perhaps he does not possess a 
penny ; the verb in the sentence, if I had a million, is therefore, in Ger- 
man to be put in the conditional mood, and as the conclusion refers dis- 
tinctly to the present time (where I am now), the present conditional 
(imperf. subjunctive), is to be made use of. The verb in the phrase, 
" Where I am now," on the other hand, refers to the actual present state 
of things, and is, therefore, to be put in the present tense indicative. 
The whole sentence in German is, consequently, as follows :•— 

SBenn i$ eine SRiUion &&tte# fo xohxz iti) nid)t, xvo id) bin. 

b. Suppose the same pauper boastiug, " If I had a million, I should buy 
a country house." The conclusion, in this instance, does not distinctly 
point to the present time, but only to that indefinite period, which, in 
common parlance, is generally expressed by, " Some of these days ; " the 
verb, " I should buy " is, therefore, to be put in the future conditional : — 

Sffienn id) eine Million §&tU t fo rourbe id) ein fcanbbau* faufen. 

c. If the condition refers to a fact or state of things, which may or may 
not happen, but which, if it happens, must necessarily lead to the conse- 
quence, expressed in the conclusion ; the verb, both in the sentence, which 
contains the condition, and in that in which the conclusion is deduced, ia 
to be put in the indicative mood, and in its natural tense. 

SBenn bet 3Ronb awifdjen ber (Srbe unb ber Sonne burd)ge^t# entftefct eine 

^onnenftnifermg. 
When the moon passes between the earth and the sun, an eclipse of 

the sun takes place. 

Remark 11. The conditional is used as the optative, that is to 
say, to express a wish, especially in the form of an exclamation. 

I 
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JtiSme er bod)!* I wish he would come ! 

In sentences of this description the verb is always put in the 
inverted position (before its subject). 

In other respects the conditional coincides, pretty nearly, in German 
with the same mood in the English conjugation. 

When the principal sentence is in the conditional, the accessory sen- 
tence, if construed with a conjunction, is to be put in the same mood, e.g n 
$&tte id) bocb nimmermefct gebac^t/ baf* e* fo fltog geroefen ware. I should have, 
forsooth, never thought that he had been so great 

Sometimes the optative is put in the form of an indirect question, 
with the personal pronoun interrogative, e.g., * 

2Bet bad u>fif te ! French, Ah! qui r&t cela! I should like to know that. 

Another peculiarity is the use of the conditional instead of the in- 
dicative, in cases of doubt, or, to mark, as it were, surprise or joy at a fact, 
which has been [so long: expected, that we doubt its reality, even after 
it has really come to pass. 

SB&r'ft mbtfid)s !6nnt' id) ni$t m^t wit icfc wollte, 
SWfif t i* bte 5£&at wllbringen/ roeil icfe fie flebaty. 
Is it possible, can I no more do as I like, 
Must I accomplish the act, because I thought of it. 

(From « Wallenstein's Death," by Schiller.) 

$ter w&ren wit am l&ngfl erfe&nten 3tel. 

Here we are (I am happy to say) at the goal, which we have so long 
wished to reach. 

Remark 12. The direct infinitive may be used to all intents and 
purposes as a noun, with or without an article; but it should not 
be thus used with an article, when there is any other part of 
speech intimately connected with, or governed by it. 

©cfyretgen i|i beffer att SReben. 
Silence (being silent) is better than speaking. 
3d) bin beg ©c^reibens mfibe. 
• I am tired of writing. 

A sentence, such as, I am tired of writing for the newspapers, should not 
be translated by, id) bin bed ffit bie 3eitungen ©d&reiben* mfibe $ but> CdE> bin eft 
mfibe fur bie 3eitungen $u fdjteiben. (5« is in these instances indeclinable, 

* £)od) is generally used to give greater force to a wish, as in the 
example given above, or to a request, like the French done, e.g n in the well 
known phrase, ditet-donc! ©agen ©te mir bod) ! Just tell me. 
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and to be considered as a grammatical stopgap,* just as in those sentences 
where it stands at the head, for the sake of inversion, e.g. in the sentence, 
quoted before. (G« liebt bie SBelt/ baft ©tcajlcnbe ju fcfcwirjen.) 

Remark 13. The direct infinitive without an article, but with 
.a noun governed by it, or with any otner complement, may be 
used as a noun, but in the nominative case only; and in the 
Accusative, after such verbs as govern a double accusative, as 
nennen, Ic&ren, etc., e.g., ba* ncnne i% einen 2»cnfd)en quilen, that 
is what I call tormenting a man. 

Remark 14. The direct infinite as a simple noun, without any 
complement belonging to it, may be governed by a preposition 
like any ordinary substantive, e.g., butd) ©e&orcfyen Icrnt man 
$ertfd)en, by obeying we learn commanding (to command). 
When there is a complement with such an infinitive, the phrase is 
changed into an accessory sentence, construed with the conjunc- 
tion bafl, and the preposition is in these instances combined 
with ba as a substitute for the demonstrative pronoun bad (see 
p. 14, Hem. 7). Let us suppose the sentence, "he won the 
regard of his officer by always willingly obeying his orders." 
Change the phrase " by obeying," into " that he obeyed," and 
combine "by," into "thereby;" the whole sentence will run 
thus: — 

He won the regard of his officer thereby, that he always willingly 
obeyed his orders. t 

Gr gemann bie tttyung feineft Offtcierft baburcr, baf er fefoen SBefctjlen immer 
willig ge&orcfcte. 

Remark 15. The direct infinitive is governed, besides the 
auxiliary verb of the future tense, werben, (id) wetbe &abcn, 1$ 
werbe fc»n), 

a. by the auxiliary verbs, mentioned before, (see p. 68). 



bfitfen, 


mllttit 


I5nnen# 


follem 


mftgen. 


mfiffenj 



laffcn. 



* It is an impersonal objective case, as a it" iri " it rains," is an im- 
personal nominative. The indirect infinitive after it is to be considered as 
a genitive. See Remark 16. 
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b. by the verbs: — 

$eig en, to order, 34 tftf tyn 9*$en, I ordered him to go. 

fcelfen, to help, 34 |alf tym ftyreiben, I assisted him in writing. 

le^rem to teach, S>ie lefctte micft ffngen, she taught me singing. 

lerneti/ to learn, St Urate reiten/ he learned to ride on horseback. 

SKaften is also sometimes construed in this way, e.g^ in Gothe's a Faust," 
bet (Safut madjt rai<$ la (ben, this feet makes me laugh ; you should, however, 
be cautious in imitating this construction, as it is rather an unusual one. 
We should say, in common parlance, bat bsingt mid) jum Sacfcen. 

c. Verbs, expressing motion, have sometimes with them the 
direct infinitive of another verb, as it were, adverbially; — 

fpajteten gebeiw fpajieren reiten, flfd&en geben# 

to take a walk, (to walk to take a ride (to ride on to go fishing, 
promenading). horseback promenading). 

SMetben, to remain, is also used in this way, e.g. % jtefyen bleiben, 
(to stop, to remain standing), jtfeen bleiben, to remain sitting, etc. 

d. It is used after the verbs tySren and fetyen, in construction^ 
where, in the English sentence, the participle present is required 
after these verbs, e. g., 

I heard him calling out, icfy l;6rte tl)n auSrufett- 
I saw him sawing wood, icfy fafy ifyn ,£oli fdgen. 

Remark 16. Whilst the indirect infinitive may be treated in 
some instances as a nominative or accusative, the indirect infinitive 
is to be treated in the light of a genitive, e.g., in the phrase, 
44 the pleasure of seeing you, n bag 33ergnugen ©tc ju fe&en. 

Remark 17. The indirect infinitive is used after all the verbs * 
not enumerated in Remark 15, as governing a direct infinitive. 
A few examples will show, that, with the exceptions stated be- 
fore, and to be stated presently, the rules coincide with those of 
the English grammar. 

It is impossible to please every body, e$ f ji immoglid), e§ 
3ebermann recfyt ju macfyen. 

* The objective case, governed by the infinitive, must not be, at the 
same time, that of the verb of the principal sentence, as in the following 
English and Latin phrases, " I believe him to be a good man," " censeo 
Carthaginem esse delendam? these sentences would be inQerman, 3cf) glaube, 
bafi et ein guter ffttann ifl. Sfteine 3Xcinung ifl ba$ (Sart&ago aer|t5rt roerben 
foUtf. 
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I am glad to see you again, eft freut mt$, bid) wlcbcr 

ju fe&en. 
I beg you to write to me, 3$ bitte @ic, mit ju fcfyreiben. 

Remark 18. It has been stated before, that three prepositions 
only can be used with the indirect infinitive, um, 0&ttC,and anjiatt. 
Of these, ixxn, " in order to " presents no difference from the 
English construction: — in order to see him, um ifyn JU fel)Cti; but 
we likewise say, " ofyne tyxi ju fefyen," and " anjtatt i&n ju fe&cn, 
in which phrases the English language, makes use of the substan- 
tive infinitive, " without seeing him," and, " instead of seeing 
him." 

Remark 19. The indirect infinitive of the active has a passive 
meaning after the verb fenn, e.g., bteg 23ud) ijl JU lefen, this book 
is to be read. It would be wrong in these instances to use the 
infinitive of the passive; gelefen ju werben. 

The indirect infinitive corresponds, in this meaning, to the Latin 
gerundivum, (hie liber est l/egendus) ; and there is a participle formed from 
it which, however, is only used in the declined form ; biefeS leict)t ju lefenbe 
33ud) geij6rt mir $ it would be wroDg to say, biefe* SBudfo ift (eid)t jit tefenb, as, 
in this sentence, the phrase " gu lefenb," would stand in the position of a 
predicate, which is never declined. It must consequently be, biep SBud) ift 
letd&t ju lefen. 

Remark 20. The use of the participle present is much more 
restricted in German than in English. Besides its being employed 
as* an adjective, it may be used in speaking of an action or con- 
dition, taking place at the same time as the action and condition, 
expressed by the principal verb, e.g., 

©iefe SBorte fptecfcenb, i)ob er bfe £<mb jum #immel. 
Saying these words, he lifted up his hands to Heaven. 

• The use of the participle present is one of those points concerning ; 
which, theory can be learned by practice, but practice can scarcely be 
learned from theory. You may compose a sentence quite correctly in a: 
grammatical point of view, which would never pass muster with regard 
to. style and the natural character of the expression (itfiVwraJ.^You^are,- 
therefore, advised to be very cautious in the use of the participle present, 
in fact, of any intricato construction, until you have acquired some expe-' 
rience of the language, by reading good German authors. It is quite 
possible to write a very fair German style with the greatest simplicity of 
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construction and expression. Your safest mode of treating the participles, 
when translating from English into German, is, to analyse them and change 
the construction into an accessory sentence, as the case may be, either 
with a conjunction, or with a relative pronoun, e.g.: — 

Speaking these words, he raised his hand to Heaven. 

2B&fcrenb er biefe SBorie fprodv $ob er feine $anb gum <£>immet. 

Having spoken these words, he raised, etc. 

9lad)bem er biefe SBorte gefprodben (otter $ob tx, etc. 

My uncle left his fortune to his youngest son, loving him best. 

SRetn Dfceim ©ermodtfe fetn flanjed SJermbgen feinem jftngfien @o$n metl er 

tyn om meiften liebte. 
I shot a bird flying over my garden. 
3d) fcfeof einen SSogel ro&^renb er (or welder) fiber tnetnen ©orten flog. 

Let it also be understood that, in German, we never use constructions, 
such as, biefe SBorte gefptodjen bobenb, or, m&brenb biefe SBorte fpre<fcenb * in 
both of these cases the phrase is to be changed, in the way which is shown 
in the foregoing examples. 

Absolute constructions, in which the subject of the participle is different 
from that of the principal verb, e.g. : — 

The enemy having passed the river, Caesar struck his camp. 
Les ennemis ayant passe la riviere, Cesar leva le camp. 
Hodibus flumen transgressii, Ccesar castra moviU 

are inadmissible in German. They are to be changed in the same fashion 
as the examples given above : — 

%\i bie geinbe fiber ben gluf gegongen woren, (ob S&for bag Soger ouf. 



C. — Passive Voice. — Use of the Eeflective Fobm.— * 
Impersonal Verbs. 

Remark 21. The use of the passive voice in German, would 
scarcely present to the English student any difficulty, were it not 
for the difference between the two languages with regard to the 
auxiliary verb, used in the voice. The English language em- 
ploys the auxiliary verb to be, the German the auxiliary verb 
werben, the original meaning of which is to become y so that the 
phrase, " Sir Thomas Picton was killed at Waterloo/' would be 
in German, Sir Th. P. became killed (rcurbe gUobtet). Now, it 
should be remembered, that, in German, the verb fepn expresses 
an accomplished fact ; the verb werben, on the contrary, in the 
present tense, a passive fact, which is being accomplished; in^the. 
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relative past, (imperfect), a passive fact, which was being accom- 
plished at the time referred to in a narrative. Whenever, there- 
fore, you refer to the time* at which the passive fact is, or was, 
being accomplished, you use in German the auxiliary verb werben; 
when you refer to a time, at which the passive fact is, or was to 
be considered as already accomplished, the verb feijn is used. 

Let us take, as examples, some incidents, which happened at 
Waterloo. 

During the battle, an officer might have reported to the Duke of 
Wellington, as a (passive) fact, which was just then going on : — 

SDa* Storroerf $ougomont rotrb tyeftig angegriffen. 

The farm-house of Hougomont is (being) vigorously attacked. 

An account of the battle would now say, 

©a« SBorrcerf £ougomont rourbe ^eftig angegriffen. 

This narrative, having reference to the very time when the passive fact 
of Hougomont being attacked, was taking place, the verb roerben (not 
few) is employed. 

On the other hand, an officer might, as soon as Sir Thomas Picton had 
breathed his last, (as soon as his death had become an accomplished pas- 
sive fact), have ridden up to the Duke and reported : — 

@ir &&oma6 ifl get&btet. 

Had the Duke asked : "When ? w the answer, pointing to the time when 
it happened, would have been : — 

<§r wurbe fo eben erfdjoffen. 
He was shot just now. 

Treating the events of the evening after the battle, any narrative, from 
the Duke's own despatch down to the latest history of that campaign, has 
had to speak of the death of Sir Thomas as an accomplished fact. If, 
therefore, a historian of the present day, in describing the measures which 
the Duke took on that evening, used the expression, "the Duke would have 
gladly sent Sir Thomas in pursuit, but that brave general was killed," — 
the German version of the latter part of this sentence would be, biefer 
tapfece ©eneral war (not wurbe) get&btet. The Duke himself might have 
written in a letter of that evening : Sir Thomas is killed ; the Earl of 
"Oxbridge is severely wounded, etc., the German version of this sentence 
would be: ©it Stomas ift (not with) get&btet * bet ©raf ©on ttrbribge ift (not 
nrirb) fdjroer oerrounbet The phrases, ift get&btet/ ift oectounbet/ are, in reality, 
to be considered as the perfect tense, and the phrase, war get&btet, as the 
pluperfect of the passive, instead of, ift get&btet roorben* tftoerrounbettoorbenj 
roar get&btet morben. 

Remark 22. The direct infinitive of the passive is never used 
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after a transitive verb, as is done in English, e.g., in the sentence, 
" The judge ordered the prisoner to be taken away." In such 
constructions, the direct infinitive of the active voice is used in 
German: — 

£*r Sfidjtet befafcl, ben ©efangencn fcinjurtcfyfen. 

The accusative ©efangenen, is not governed by the principal verb fcefafcl/ 
but by the infinitive, ftinjuttcfeten. The accusative, governed by befall/ is 
understood. You, therefore, analyse your sentence in this way; The 
judge ordered. Whom did he order ? Some one (understood). To do 
what ? To execute. To execute whom ? the prisoner. 

The judge ordered (some one) to execute the prisoner. 

Remark 23. Verbs governing the dative case, cannot be used 
in the passive, except in the impersonal form ; and then the noun 
or pronoun, which in English, as the subject of the verb, would 
be in the nominative, is put in German in the dative. We do 
not say in German, id) rourte begegnet, I was met; but, eS ttmrbe 
mix begegnet, or, omitting the impersonal pronoun, mir nnirbe 
begegnet/ it was met to me; not, 3$ wurbe geantroortet, but, c§ 
nmrbe mir, or, mir nmrbe geantroortet, it was answered to me. 

When the person is mentioned, who answered, the German construction 
had better be put in the active voice, e.g., instead of, " I was answered by 
my friend," we should say, My friend answered to me, mein greunb anttoortete 
mir. When the person is not mentioned you may use the indefinite 
pronoun mam as the subject qf the verb. I was answered, man antmortete 
mir. This latter construction is very convenient, also with regard to verbs, 
governing an accusative case : — I was asked, who I was ; mail ftagte mid), 
mv id) fep. She was requested to sing, man bat fie ju ftngen. 

Remark 24. The reflective form of the verb is very often used 
in German, where in English the passive voice would be em- 
ployed. ®etn <S$wdgen erfldrt fld) tetcfyt au§ feincr ©umm&eit. 
"His silence is easily explained from his stupidity;" ©a§ toer- 
jiefyt fid), that is understood, (is a matter of course). ©a$ f ragt 
fid)/ that may be questioned. 

Remark 25. The use of the impersonal verbs, such as, @6 
regnet, e§ fdjitcit, C§ fyrtgelt, it rains, it snows, it hails, and similar 
impersonal verbs, is common to both languages; but, in German, 
there are some other verbs used impersonally, the construction 
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of which, widely differs from the English idiom. Instead of 
saying, as is done in English, " I am cold, I am glad, I am sorry, 
I am shuddering," we say, " it freezes me, it rejoices me, it doea 
me grief, it shudders me;" @8 friert mi$, c8 freut mid), eS ti)\xt 
mir leib, e$ fc&aubert mtr. The same construction is used, with 
many more verbs of the same kind, expressing personal sensation 
or feeling. 

The impersonal use of the verb in the passive voice is not 
foreign to the English language, but it is more frequent in 
German. 

Phrases such as, * it is said," a it is generally believed," are specimens of 
the English mode of using the verb in the passive impersonally. You 
might translate these phrases, eft »irb gefagt* eft roirb allgemein geglaubt $ but 
it is better to say, man fagt/ man (jtaubt allgemein. The verb in the passive 
is also used impersonally in German, where, in English, you would express 
your meaning by a construction like the following, " there was dancing, 
singing, playing," The German version of these phrases is, eft nmrbe (jetanjt* 
eft nmrbe gefungen/ eft nmrbe gefpielt* and when the verb is in the inverted 
position, either in a question, or in compliance with the general rule, the 
impersonal pronoun eft is omitted, e.g n SBurbe geflern getanjt? ©eftetn 
nmrbe fe&c fa)(:i gefungen. Was there any dancing yesterday ? There was 
yesterday very fine singing. 

The impersonal pronoun, eft gibt/ with following accusative of the noun 
in the singular or in the plural, has the same meaning as the English 
" there is," or u there are,", but only when it refers to existence in a general 



way, e.g. :— 
not, however, 



@ft gibt feme batmen im nbrbltdjen (Suropa. 
There are no palm trees in northern Europe. 

@ft gibt# but, <£ft ift fetn SBrob auf bem Sifd). 
There is no bread on the table. 



D. — The Auxiliary Verbs. 

fonnen, migen, moUcn, tofien, 

burfen, fotlcn, muffen. 

Remark 26. Although these verbs are not used like fepn, 
fjaben, and roerben, in forming the different tenses of the conju- 
gation, they are to be described as auxiliary, as they express, not 
an act, or a condition by themselves, but merely the mode, in 
which other verbs are to be taken. They, therefore, always refer 
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to an infinitive of another verb; and when that infinitive is not 
expressed, it is always understood, e.g., er f ann tlidft &inau$, he can* 
not go out, ($ie infinitive gcfccn being understood). 3$ ma$ 
i&n niti)t, I cannot bear him, (the infinitive leibett being under- 
stood). 

Remark 27. All these verbs can be construed with a direct 
infinitive only. This is to be borne in mind, especially with 
regard. to follen, as an English phrase, such as, "I ought to do 
this," might mislead the student to use the indirect infinitive. 

The general meaning of these verbs coincides with their counterparts 
in English, or deviates so slightly from theirs that the student ma; easily 
find his way concerning their proper use. SW&gen has sometimes the 
meaning, " to like or dislike doing an act," 3d) mag nidjt au$ge&en, I do not 
like to go out. SBollen and follen are frequently used to express, the former, 
"to pretend to" the latter, "to be said to," e.g., cr mill ©ie fennen, he pre- 
tends to know you. @r foil fe&r rcid) fei)iv he is said to be very rich. 
SBoUen should not be confounded with the English " he or you, or they 
will," in the future tense. It always has in German the emphatic meaning, 
" I have the will, the intention to do a thing.* 

Remark 28. The auxiliary verb laffen, has two distinct 
meanings, " to allow one to do a thing," or, "to make one do a 
thing," 3d) lafie i&n ge&en, I allow him to go. In the other 
sense, the infinitive may have, either an active, or a passive 
meaning. 

©cr gelb&err lieg feine SRetterei aorrucfen. 

The general ordered his cavalry to advance. 

£>er JWnig Ueg f&n fctnttdfrten. 

The king ordered him to be executed. 

The analysis of the latter sentence in which the infinitive has a passive 
meaning, is the same as gives before in Remark 23. 

Remark 29. The conjugation of the English verbs of this 
class, being defective, the perfect and pluperfect cannot be formed 
from them. When, therefore, any of these tenses is wanted in 
English, it is expressed by the infinitive past of the governed, 
not by the past tense of the auxiliary verb. In German the 
past tense is formed from the auxiliary verb, with this anomaly, 
that their own infinitive supplies the participle past. The verbs* 
tyeifkn, fe&en, &&ren, and also fcelfen, which likewise govern a 
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direct infinitive, follow the same rule, (see Bern. 15, a,. 6, d). 
Thus we say: — 

3$ fyattt nityt mit tym gcfcen t&nnea (not gefonnt). 

I could not have gone with him. 

3$) fate tyn tanjen fe&en (no* gefe&en). 

I have seen him dancing. 

3$ fate tyn 9*&en ^ei^en (nof ge&eifien). 

I have commanded him to go. 
When this construction occurs in an accessory sentence, the con- 
jugated verb is not, as according to the general rule it ought to 
be, placed after the infinitives, but before them, e.g., 

3d) cr&ielt einen 83rief ben i$ nidjt fate Icfen fSnnen. 
I got a letter which I was not able to read. 

Remark 30. Before concluding the Chapter on the verbs; the 
rule concerning the use of the auxiliary verbs fyaben and fetytt, 
in the past tenses of the active voice, is to be told, ©ctjtt is 
used with all the verbs, expressing change or motion, and also 
with bletben, to remain ; faten, with all those which do not express 
change or motion. We say, therefore, id) bin gegangen, I have 
walked; id) bin gerttten, I have taken a ride; id) bin etfranft, 
I have fallen ill; iti) bin gfnefen, I have recovered, etc.; as the 
first two of these verbs express movement; the latter two, change 
from one condition to another. 

The same verb may, in different eases, have different meanings, e.g., 
jtefcen/ as a transitive verb, "to draw," er $at baS Jttnb au* bcm Staffer ges 
jogen, he has drawn (rescued) the child from the water ; as an intransitive 
verb, to go, to march, ba$ $eer iff in bad getb gejogen/ the army has marched 
into the field (taken the field). In such instances also, the rule holds good, 
which is given above. 

The verbs, |te$en/ ftfcen, tfegen take fraben/ in their simple form;* but fepn* 
when compound with a preposition or adverb. 

SDer ©ebanfe fyatU land wr [einer ©cele aeftanben. 

The thought had long stood before (been present to) his mind. 

* Luther uses jtetyen/ as a simple verb, with the auxiliary fepn. The same 
mode of speaking is still in general use in the southern-most provinces of 
Germany and in Switzerland, with regard to fie^en/ and jtfcen# as may be 
seen from Goethe's pretty Swiss song : — 

Ufm Sergtt bin i gefaffen/ etc., (2Cuf bcm Serglein bin id) gefefifen). 
3n 4 ©arte bin i geftanbe/ etc., (3n einem ©arten bin id) gejtanben). 
fciegett also is construed in the popular language with fcpn. 
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SDie ttyr ijt |Kff geftonben. 

The clock (or watch) has stopped. 

@r fat im ©efangnifl gefeffen. 

He has sat (been confined) in prison. 

<£t ijt niebergefcffen (better, <£t fat fid) niebctgefefct). 

He has sat down. 

(£r fat ben ganjen SRorgen irn Sett gelegen. 

He has been lying in bed the whole morning. 

<gc ijt niebergelegen, (better, <5r fat fid) mebergclegt). 

He has laid himself down. 



CHAPTER V. 

Concessive Accessory, Comparative, and Elliptic 

Sentences. 

Rerjfiarh 1. Accessory sentences are called concessive, when 
expressing a certain state of things, notwithstanding, or in spite 
of which, the fact, enounced in the principal sentence, exists or 
has come to pass. Concessive accessory sentences are con- 
stituted, 

a. by the conjunctions ob and tt>enn, with the adverbs gleid), 
fcfyon, or aucr), which may be compounded into one 
word with them, or stand separate from them in the 
body of the sentence. 

£>b wit unS gtcicr) / nic gcfcbcn fyaben, (fo) * ftnb 
SBenn glctd) nrir un§ £ xoxx (bennod?) greunbe. 
SBcnn wtr un§ gleid) ) 

To give greater force to the assertion, contained in the principal 
sentence, we should say, ftnb toit bod) (or, bennod)) greunbe. £>o$ or bennodj 
should always be put in the principal sentence, when aud) is used in the 
accessory concessive one. SBenn man ifcjn aud) nid)t lieben I ann, mu@ man 
bennodj i$n ad)ten # although we can not love him, we must (nevertheless) 
respect him. 

# It is customary, to begin the principal sentence with fo/ when it stands 
after an accessory sentence, constituted by roenn, ba t mil, or. by obgletdj* 
and the other concessive conjunctions. This fo is to be considered as a 
demonstrative corresponding to a relative adverb, just as where— there, 
when — then. Its use is now becoming less frequent, than it was in the 
style of the last century. 
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b. By the relative adverb rote, or by fo before an adjective 

or adverb with aucfy following. 
SBie tapfcr jte ff* wrt&eibigten, fo unterlagen fte bennod). 
However bravely they defended themselves, yet they suc- 
cumbed. 
However brave a man he was, would be in German, ein rote topferer SNann 
it aud) war 5 as the article ein should never be put after a relative, except 
n>a* ffir# and welder, in the form weld) tin, corresponding to fold) ein. 

c. By the conjugation tt)<nn — aud) with the particles nocfy fo 

preceding the adjective or adverb. 
SBenn ber 9Rann aitcfy nod) fo grogmutig ffi, fo wirb er ben* 

nod) t>ielen Unban! drnbten. 
However generous a man may be, he will earn (meet with) 
much ingratitude. 
rf. By the relative pronoun welder, by mx, wad, and wa6 
fur with the particle aud), or amfy immer, following. 
SBelcfcen ©runb (or xoai fur einen) bu auti) (immer) tya|t, 

bid) ju beffagen, etc. 
Whatever reason you may have for complaint, etc. 
2Ben bu auct) immer fragen magft, etc. 
2Ba§ bu aucfy immer (or nur immer) fagen magjf, etc. 

SBer nur irgenb, 2Bo nuv irgenbi SBie nur irgenb/ and similar phrases do not 
constitute concessive sentences, they only point out that roer, n>ie, wo# etc., 
are to be taken in their widest acceptation, as if it were, whosoever^ 
wheresoever in the whole world ; in whatsoever manner possible. 

Remark 2. When two comparatives are placed in Contraposi- 
tion, so that one of them is to be taken as the cause, and the othet 
as the effect, the sentence expressing the cause is to be construed 
as an accessory one constituted by the conjunction je; the other 
expressing the effect, as a principal sentence, which, if placed 
after the accessory, is to be headed by be|io and the comparative, 
with the verb in the inverted position. 

3e angelegentlicfyer <r mir fc&meidjelt, bejlo berbdcfytiger iji er 
mir; or, er iji mir bejlo wrbdcfctiger, je mefor cr mir 
f^mei^elt. 
The more assiduously he flatters me, the more suspicious 
he appears to me. 

Neither the conjunction \e, nor the particle beftoi can be separated 
from the comparative ; when, therefore, the adjective governs a case, the 
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■ ease must follow the adjective instead of preceding it, as is otherwise to 
be done, according to the general rule. You would say, fciefe (Srfinbttng tft 
bem SKenfdjen nullify but, je nfi&lic&et biefc ©tftntatna bem 9Scnf(ften iftt befto 
rutynootter ijt ffe bem ©tftnbet. SDeflo must always head the sentence, ex- 
pressing the effect, when it is placed after the one containing the cause. 
In this position the comparative comes to stand before the case, governed 
by the adjective, as, e.$r., in the last sentence, befto ru^nrooflec tfi ffe bem 
Qrftrtber, If the sentence, containing the effect* is placed before the one 
containing the cause, befto, with the comparative, is to stand after the case 
governed by the adjective. 

When the sentence expressing the cause does not contain a 
comparative degree, but only states a feet, the comparative of the 
principal sentence is preceded by urn fo, and the accessory 
sentence constituted by the conjunction <A&; e.g., 3<fy acfyte i$n 
urn fo aufricfotiger, aid er trie mit feineti ©erbienjieri pxatyt I 
respect him the more sincerely as he never boasts of his merits. 

Remark 3. The conjunctions WMll or ob,are very often omitted, 
in conditional as well as in concessive sentences, and the ve. J is 
then inverted just as is done in the same construction in English. 

$atU i$ baft geroufU/ fo rourbe id) anberft gefymbelt fcaben. 
Had I known that, I should have acted differently. 

In all these constructions, the subsequent sentence must begin with fo* 
which thus separates the two inverted sentences. 

Bemark 4. The conjunction bap is frequently omitted (especially 
in the indirect speech), and the accessory sentence, constituted 
by it, is then put in the same order as if it were a principal one, 
just as is done in English. 

<gr fagte mix er werbe nacfy Sonbon ge&en. 

On the other hand, the omission is not correct, at least not in 
prose, when the verb of the principal sentence is in the negative. 
You should not say, 3$ glaube nltyt, ein @$urf e farm mix fc&aben, 
(I do not believe that a scoundrel will be able to do me any in- 
jury); but you must say, — 

3$ glaube xiltyt, bap ein ©cfyurfe mix ftyaten faun. 
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A CHAPTER ON DERIVATION. 

Remark 1. Words from which others are derived, but which are not 
themselves derived from another word, are called roots. 

Examples may be given from both languages: — giver, gift, are de- 
rived from the verb to give', drift, driver, drove, drover, from to drive; 
drawer, draught, draughty, draughtiness, from to draw. The verbs, to 
drive, to give, to draw, are not derived from other words ; they are, 
therefore, roots ; all the other words are derivatives. In the same way, 
Oefcer, ®ift, ©a&e, are derived from gc6cn; £rei6et, Stiefc, £rift, from 
treifcen; 3«8/ 3u#t, judjtig, Qutyiigltdt, from jie^en. ©e6en, ttetoen, 
jtetyen, are roots; all the rest are derivatives. 

Remark 2, All original roots in German, are verbs. 

Remark 3. In German, all the verbs of the ancient form, and also 
the irregular verbs f&nnen, [often, etc., fcringen, |pnfen, etc. (see pp. 68, 69), 
are roots ; but it is to be observed, that many verbs which are now 
conjugated in the modern form, were originally conjugated in the ancient; 
and, therefore, are likewise to be considered as roots. 

All the roots are monosyllabic. The syllable -en (gefc-en, flnb-en, 
fliefj-tn) of the infinitive does not belong to the root, but is an extraneous 
addition ; as are also the enclitical prefixes. 

Remark 4. Words directly sprung from the root, are termed primary 
or radical derivations. 

Words derived, not from the root, but from a word which is itself a 
derivative, are termed secondary or Jjectional derivations. 
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Drove is derived from the root to drive; drover from drove; the former 
is, therefore, a primary (radical); the latter, a secondary (flectional) 
derivation. Draught, which is directly derived from the root to draw, 
is a radical ; draughty, and draughtiness, which are derived from draught, 
are secondary (flectional) derivations. In the same manner, 3ug and 
Sudjt, which spring from the root (jietyen) itself, are primary; jiwtytia, 
and Swdjtigfeit, as being derived from 3**$*/ secondary derivations. 



Remark 5. The primary derivations are formed, in German, from 
the root, either with or without modification of the radical vowel ; e.g., 
©djlaf, sleep, from fdjlafen, to sleep; @J>rud), (a saying), sentence, from 
foremen, to speak; gleicfe, like, from the verb gleidjen (glei^-en), to be like ; 
glatt, smooth, from gteiten (imperf. gtitt), to glide. All the primary 
derivations are either substantives or adjectives. 

Many of the substantives and adjectives of primary derivation have 
sprung from roots (verbs), which are no longer in use in the modern 
German language; e.g., grofi, great, is derived from the Gothic verb 
groivan, which is now lost in German, although preserved in English in 
" to grow." 



Remark 6. Secondary derivations are formed from the primary, or 
even from other secondary derivations, by adding terminations (flections), 
which impart to them a definite character as verbs, substantives, ad- 
jectives, or adverbs. @d)laf is directly derived from the root f<fylaf-ett. 
©djldfer is formed by the addition -er, which imparts to the word the 
definite character of a substantive, expressing, a man who sleeps, a 
sleeper (as it does with regard to other words; e.g., @d)ldcf;t-er, a 
slaughterer, a butcher; SR&ttet, a miller; ffflaUx, a painter; from 
fcfylad)ten, to slaughter, derivative of fcfyfagen, to slay; from ma^len, to 
grind corn ; from malett/ to paint) ; fdjldferig is formed by adding to 
<Sd)ldfer the adjectival termination -tg; ©d)ldfrigfeit, by adding to fd)ld* 
ferig the substantival termination -feit, both of which terminations im- 
part to the word thus formed a certain definite character, common to all 
the adjectives or substantives which may be formed in the same way. 

The secondary derivations may be verbs (e. g., elftftytAfern, to lull to 
sleep), substantives, adjectives, and also adverbs. 



• Remark 7. The following table of examples will show the progress 
from the root to the extreme of the secondary derivation : — 
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Root. Primary (Radical) Secondary (Flectional) 

Derivation. Derivation. 

jie$en, to draw; bet 3wg, the draught, gugtg, draughty 
also, to edu- or march fcor-sugltd), excellent 

cate ; and, 93ot- J Ctglicfyfett, excellence; 

moreover, to bie3ud)t, the discipline 3 «9^/ bridle 
march ba8 ©ejudjt, the gene- $ugeln, to restrain 

ration (in a bad 3 ugetung, restraint; 
sense; e. g., Dttern- ^udjtig, modest 
fl^frtyt, generation 3ft$tigfeit, modesty ; 
of vipers) jftdjtigen, to chastise 

3u$tigung, chastisement 
3 fiddling, a convict ; 
jdgertt, to delay, (to drag on) 
3&gerimg, delay; 
jfi$, tough 3&{}tgfeit, toughness. 

fptedjen, to speak bet@ptucfy,thesentence @J)red)er, speaker 

bie ©ptadje, the Ian- gtofj-fptedjettja), magniloquent 

guage gefprd^ig^ loquacious 

bad ©efyt&dj, the con- ©efatddjigfeit, loquaciousness 
versation fyt&djltd), sententious 

frtadjlld), relating to language. 

fdjiefen, to shoot bet ©d)uf?, shot bet ©djiifce, the marksman ; 

bet ©djufc, protection fcefdjufceiv to protect 

bie @d)fej?e, baker's peel bet SBefdjufcet, protector 

ba8 ©efc^o^/ weapon bie SBefdjiifcerln, protectress 

for shooting (from bie S8ef$ufeung, protection; 

bow and arrow to afc-fd)ufflg, steep 

a revolver) bie SB-ftyftffigfeit, steepness, 
bad ©efdjfifc, cannon 

Remark 8. Among the substantives of primary derivation, 

a. the monosyllables formed from the root, with or without modifi- 
cation or change of vowel, are of the masculine gender: — 

bet 3«g* *** ©J>tucfy, bet ®%\i% bet @d)laf, bet gatt. 

b. those formed from the root, with or without modification or change 
of vowel, but with the addition of the ending -e or -t (contracted from 
-et), are of the feminine gender: — 

bie @praci)e; bie 8efe, the vintage (from tefen, to read, to pick); bt* 
©cfyejje ; bie 3n^t (3ud)-et); bie ®udjt, bay (3Buc$-et, from friegen, 
to bend) ; bie 81ft cunning (8if-et, likewise from lefen, to read,to pick). 

K 
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c. those firmed from, the root, with or without modification ez change 
of vowel, wilk the addition of the prefix ge-, and, sometimes, the ending 
-e or -t, are of the neater gender:— 

bad ©efotMfc bad ©eftyofi bad ©efaufe, bad ©ejfic&t. 

Some masoulines and feminines of primary derivation have likewise 
the prefix ge-; e.g., bet ©erudj, smell; bet ©if$ma<f, taste; bet ©efang, 
song (instead of Stud),, from riefyn ; ®$macf, from fd?mecfen ; @ang, 
from fmgen) ; bie ©efafyr, danger ; bie ©ewalt, power (instead of graljre, 
from fd^ten [root of "fear"] ; ffiBalte, from walten [to wield]), ©djlofc, 
SJtoj} (from fdjliejj en, meffen), are neuter. $Banbr meaning a volume, or 
the binding (Cin6anb) of a book, is of masculine ; but when meaning a 
ribbon, a tie, of neuter gender. When the verb has the enclitical prefix 
ge-, the primary derivation formed from it follows the gender which it 
would have without it; e.g., geniefen, to enjoy, bet ©enuf, the enjoy- 
ment ; gewtmten, to win, bet ©enrinn, the gain* 

Remark 9. Verbs are derived from primary or secondary derivations 
by merely adding the flection of the conjugation to the adjectives or 
substantives, mostly with modification of the vowel. All derived verbs 
belong to the modern conjugation: — 

fforf , strong, ftfirf en, to strengthen ; fd? wadj, weak, fd)tt?fid)en, to weaken ; 
W&tbig, worthy, wCtrbtgett, to hold worthy. 

©tylfc, protection; fdjujett, to protect. 8fol<$t, flight; (fldj) jtudjtett, 
to take to flight. 

Remark 10. Many neuter verbs of the ancient conjugation are trans- 
formed by change of vowel into transitive verbs, which, like ail derived 
verbs, belong to the modem conjugation; and the meaning of which is, 
to make a person or a thing perform the act which is expressed by the 
neuter verb; e.g*,. 

flnfen, to smk r fenfttv, to- make sink, (to sink a vessel) ; liegen, to lie, 
Iegen, to make lie, to lay; fl|ca# to sit, j«|en, to make sit, to set; trtnfttt, 
to drink, ttftnfcn, to make drink, to water, a hosse^a camel, etc. 

Remark 1 1 . Derived intransitive verbs do not cfcange, nor modify 
the radical vowel of the word from which they are formed;- the cor- 
responding transitive derived verbs, qu the other hand, change the 
vowel; e.g., 

erwarmen, to get warm, errafirnun, to make warm ; erftarfen, to grow 
strong, jtdrfen, to strengthen; bamfcfen, to smoke (as a heap of cinders 
may do), bdntyfen, to steam (in cookery)*. 

Remark 12. Some verbs have a sort of diminutive form, consisting 
in the change of the termination -en into -eln, with modification of the 
radical vowel; e.g., ladjett/ to laugh, Iddjeln, to smile; fyottnt, to mock, 
fpMteln, to ridicule ; tanjen, to dance, tannin, to trip about, etew 
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Remark IS. Substantives of the secondary derivation are formed, — 

a. From monosyllabic adjectives, by modifying the vowels a, a, u, 
and adding the termination -e ; ft. ^^ 

warm, warm bte SBdrme, warmth, 

fait, cold bte Adtte, frost, 

weifl, white bie SBeige, whiteness. 

tief, deep bie Siefe, depth, 

tyodj, high bte $5^e/* height. 

fur$, short bte Aurje, shortness* 

Substantives thus derived, express, in their original meaning, phy- 
sical properties, which may be ascertained by the five senses. The 
difference between nouns like §bty, height, and ^otyett, elevation of cha- 
racter ; between Seete, which means physical, and Seetljett, which means 
moral or intellectual emptiness, will best show the meaning of the rule. 
Some of these substantives may be used figuratively, to express moral 
or intellectual qualities ; e.g., bie JWIte feineS ©etragntS, the coldness of 
his conduct ; bie $iefe feiner 3been, the depth of his ideas ; but this does 
not affect the rule. $reue/ fidelity, from treu, is almost the only instance 
of a substantive, expressing a moral quality, being derived in this way. 

b. From monosyllabic adjectives, by adding the termination -^eit ; 
from adjectives of more than one syllable, by adding the termination -feit. 
-$eit is used also with adjectives ending in -en; with bltnfel, dark: — 
©uttfeT$eit,f darkness, and with jlcfyer, secure: — @id)et$ett, security. 

rvafa true 3Bal)r$eit, truth, 

fdjita, beautiful ©djon^eit, beauty, 

ergeben, devoted <£rge6en$eit, devotedness. 

eitel, vain <£itrffett, vanity, 

freunbttdj, friendly 8fteunblt$fett, friendliness. 

Substantives thus derived express moral or intellectual properties, or 
such as can only be ascertained by the intellectual or moral faculties 
of man. 

c From other substantives, by adding the termination -\d)aft. The 
English equivalent of the termination -ftfcaft is -ship. Derivations 
formed with the help of this syllable, express, in both languages, a 
relationship of that nature which the notion of the original substantive 
indicates; -e.g., gfreimb, friend, Sreunbfdjaft, friendship; 93ern3anbtet/ re- 
lation, 93em?anbtfdjaft, relationship (parentage). 

# See p. 26, the foot note. 

t The syllable -tg is sometimes put in before -feit for the sake of eu- 
phony ; e.g.yXtixfoz, tired, SMfibigfeit/ lassitude; ftif/ sweet, <5ujHg!eit/ sweet- 
ness ; feu$t/ damp, gfeu$tigfett/ dampness. 

K 2 
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d. From verbs, by adding to their radical portion the termination 
-ung, the equivalent of which is the English -mg. Substantives thus 
derived, express the act implied in the verb from which they are 
formed: — 

ftfirfen, to strengthen ©tdrfimg/ the strengthening, 

tterlaumben, to slander SBerldumbung, the slander, 

emtfetyfen, to recommend <£mpfef}tung, the recommendation. 

Also the result of the act: — 

erfinbcn, to invent (Erfinbung/ the invention, 

erfafyren, to experience (Shrfaljrung/ the experience. 

Bemetfen, to observe SBemerfung, the observation. 

e. From verbs and substantives, by addition of the ending -ei (cor- 
responding to the Mediaeval Latin and Italian ia — e.g., in osteria — ; 
the present French ie in brasserie, lingerie, and similar words). 

Like the English words, brewery, vintry, Jewry, the German substan- 
tives in -ei mean either a trade, or the place where the trade is carried 
on; or the corporation which carries on the trade; or a community and 
its habitation. When it does not mean a trade, but a mode of action, 
it has always the sense of something perverse or contemptible ; e.g., 
<$tud)etti, hypocrisy, from $eud)eln, to sham, as it were, the trade of 
shamming and lying. 

SBWer, a baker SBacf erei/ either the trade of baking, 

or a baker's shop. 

fraucn, to brew SBraueret/ brewery (either the trade 

of brewing, or the place where 
it is done). 

fd)mei$eln, to flatter Scfjraetdjelei/ flattery. 

Remark, that all the substantives derived from adjectives, and ending 
in -e (St&ltt, ©fame/ etc.); and all the substantives ending in -$cit or 
-feit, in -fdjaft, -ung, -et f 

are of the feminine gender. 

/. Substantives with the derivative ending -er, have the same 
import as the corresponding class of nouns in the English language ; 
e. g., — 

ffirien, to dye, ber ftaxUx, the dyer, 

malen, to paint, ber SMer, tlje painter. * 

firielen, to gamble, ber ©pieler, the gambler, 

jagen, to hunt, ber 3figer, the hunter. 

All these substantives are of masculine gender. 

g. Substantives of the masculine gender, meaning persons, are 
changed into feminines by the addition oi the syllable -in; e. g., — 
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ber Sfreunb, the friend, bie Jfteunbin, the (lady) friend. 

ber fteittb, the enemy, bie JJetnbin, the (lady) enemy, 

ber ^onig, the king, bie ^onigin, the queen, 

ber ©raf, the earl, bie ©rdftn, the countess. 

The sex is marked in this way also with some of the quadrupeds ; 
e. g. y — ber £5tre, the lion, bie Sdtmn, the lioness, 

bet 93dr, the bear, bie 93atin, the she-bear, 

ber 9ljfe, the monkey (ape), bie 2leffin, the she-monkey, 

h. The endings -d)en or -leltt serve to form diminutives ; e. g., — 
ber ©aum, the tree, bag SBdumdjen, the little tree, 

ber Jftufj, the river, bag gtuficfyen, the little river, 

bie SBlume, the flower, bag SBtumdjen, the little flower, 

bag @cf)iff, the ship, bag ©djifftyen, the little ship. 

The use of the ending -leitt is becoming more and more obsolete, 
except in devotional style, where the language of the Bible is adopted, 
and in the popular dialects of the South, in which the other form -d)ett 
(discernible also in English words like manni-kin, panni-kin) does not 
occur. The diminutive in German is very extensively made use of in 
the language of fondness and petting, so that children and young ladies 
very rarely get their name without the coaxing addition of -djett, or 
other grammatical and ungrammatical diminutives. In Munich and 
Vienna the -lein is corrupted in -erf or -ty. 3(nna becomes HJlannty and 
Stannerl, Stafyaxim, «ftatl)ty and Jfcattjerl.* You may sometimes find 
these corruptions in comedies and also in poetry. 

All these diminutives are of the neuter gender. 

i. Substantives with the termination -nifi are formed from other 
substantives, from verbs, and in a few instances from adjectives. SBunb/ 
alliance, bag *Bunbmf?, covenant; erle&en, to live to see, bag ©rfebnljj, 
experience; erfparen, to save, bie Grrfaarnif?, saving; trilb, wild, bie 
9Bilbnijj, wilderness. 

* The Old-Bavarian dialect, besides being uttered without opening the 
teeth, bears a striking resemblance to "Cockney" also by its abrupt 
intonation. The "all right" of the London "bus"-driver would have quite 
a "household" sound at Munich. It is, therefore, rather amusing to see 
that those blunders of misplaced aspiration, for which the Lord Mayor's 
lieges are so famous, should likewise occur on the banks of the Isar. A 
very striking example of daily occurence is the version of the name of 
G£t>a <§a t Marine/ which in the Munich pronunciation is #effa Jtatfcp. A worse 
corruption, prevalent near the Rhine, is that of tfnna Ottilia into tfnnubel 
(pronounce Anoodle). This, although a diminutive form meant to be 
fond, can scarcely be said to have an endearing sound to British ears. 
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These substantives, some of which are of the neuter, others of the 
feminine gender, hare the meaning of a special result, or a special 
state of things. 

j. Substantives with the derivative ending -ling denote persons. 
They are formed either from other substantives or also from adjectives. 

©trafe, punishment, ©to&jltlig/ a man under punishment, 

a convict. 

©urift, favour, ©unfHtog, a man enjoying favour, 

a favourite. 

frwnb, stranger, grrembting, a stranger. 

Jung, young, Singling, a youth. 

They are all of them of the masculine gender, and convey the meaning 
of a man who is in the condition expressed by the substantive or ad- 
jective, to which the derivative termination is added. 

Im some instances the termination -ling imparts to the substantive 
the character of contemptibility ; e. g., bet SBifelittg, the would-be-wit; 
fccr 5>id)teriing, the poetaster. 

k. Substantives are formed by the termination -fal «r -{el from other 
substantives, and also from some verbs. 

ftyldm, to send, ba8 6$kffal, what is sent (decreed) 

by providence; destiny, fate. 

fdjeuen, to abhor, ba* ©fyufal, what is to be abhorred ; 

monster. 

rotten, to guess, bad Sfotyftl, what is to be guessed; 

riddle. 

All these substantives are of the neuter gender, except bfe Stftbfal 
the tribulation. 

I The termination -t$um is corresponded to by the English -diwi, 
Wotoptyim, Popedom; ^etjogt^um, Dukedom; ©tafentyum (@taffcr/aft), 
Earldom. Likewise, Qtyriftentyum, Christianity; 3«bcnt$um, Judaism; 
«&fibent$um, Paganism. 

These examples show sufficiently the meaning of the substantives 
ending in -ttyum. They denote either a system, or an institution in its 
most general bearing, or also, like «&erjogt$um, the territory belonging 
to an individual whose rank is indicated by the original substantive. 
They are all of them of neuter gender, except bet Stctty^um, the 
wealth; ber 3rrttyum, the error. 
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14. Adjectives of the second derivation are formed from verb*, 
from substantives, from other adjectives, and also from adverbs by 
adding the terminations,— 

-tfl# -ifa/ -&«/ -f«n, -e« (-em), -ltd), -$aft, -Ufjt. 

4L Adjectives in -tg, the English -#, .are formed from substantives, 
expressing a property, or a quality,- 

&W$ , industry, fleipig, industrious. 

2Jtod)t, might, mfidjtlg, mighty, 

or a substance,— 

Seuer, fire, feurtg, fiery, 

©tein, stone, fleini^ f stony. 

In this latter bearing the adjectives convey the meaning of only 
partial qualification. (Sin fieiniger 8Bcg> would be, a road on which 
there are stones, but not a road of stone, the latter meaning being ex- 
pressed by tin ftwnewter SBeg. Thus also, biefer ®tj>$ ijl <tblg, this 
gypsum is earthy (mixed with earth) ; but, eitt irbeneS @ef$$, an earthen 
vessel, (a vessel wholly, not merely partially consisting of earth.) 

They are, Moreover, formed from adverbs bf time and locality, 
affording a, very fttmvenient set of words, tbe wan* «of which is very 
often Mt in English^ e. ^.)— 

$fcr, hens; tyeffg* fcort, these; bottlg (bafa from ba). 

Je^tiow; jetfg. bamate, then; bamtftig* 

$cute, to-day; Jjeutig. morgen, to-morrow; nwrgig. 

geffcrn, yesterday; geflrig. tyeuet, this year; tyeurig. 

MeSfettt, on 'this side; bieSfeltig. {enfeitS, on that side; ienfettig. 
and also, einmalig, fctelmaltg, fcormatig, abermallg, n&d)maltg, faibetfeittg, 
elnfeitig, gegenfettig, etc., etc. 

b. Adjectives with the ending -ifd) are formed from the names of 
countries, provinces, towns and nations or tribes : ^reufjtfd), Prussian; 
fdcfyflfdb, Saxon; ttrienetifd), (from JBicner, the Viennese), Viennese; 
franffurtifd), of Frankfort. 

Adjectives ending in -ifdjt, but not referring to proper names, 
generally have the meaning of something perverse or vicious: fflattifo), 
slavish; wet&lfd), effeminate; neibif^ envious; j&nfifd?* qfuttjasdaome. 

c. Adjectives with the ending -Bat or -fam are derived from sub- 
stantives of the first derivation or from verbs. 

They have either a passive meaning — 

P^t6at (from fe^en), capable of being seen, visible; lj}5r6at, 
capable of being heard, audible; tragfat, capable of being 
carried, portable ; 
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or an active one~- 

banftat, inclined to thank, grateful; ftreitfcar, prepared to fight, 
warlike; f*u#tfcar, apt to bear fruit, fruitful. 

The same difference occurs with the adjectives in -fam: Ienffam, 
ready to be guided, docile; Steflfam, apt to be bent. On the other 
hand, ge^otfam, ready to obey, (gefcorfam), obedient; foarfam, in the 
habit of saving, frugal, (-fdm is the English -some in words like 
quarrelsome, troublesome, etc., etc.). 

d. Adjectives with the ending -en are formed from nouns express- 
ing substances; e.g., ®ofo, gold, golben; 5Bou>, wool, nwflen, woollen; 
likewise flftetn, futfern, from ©ilfcer, silver, flutfer, copper. When the 
radical portion of the substantive ends in a vowel, or in I, n, or 8, the n 
of the termination is to be preceded by an t: e.g., SBIet, lead, Meiern, 
leaden; ©ta$t, steel, fttyltxxi, of steel; ©aa)*, wax, wfidjfeut; 3$on, 
clay, ttyftmrn. 

e. The ending -lid} finds its equivalent in the English -ly or -y: — 
Stater, ttdterlio}, father, fatherly; JWttig, Wniglicfy, king, kingly; %aq, 
tagtitf), day, daily; ®l&d, fllucflid), luck, lucky. Adjectives ending in 
-ltd} derived from verbs, express either an active or a passive quality; 
e.g., flerteit; to die, jtertlid), liable to die, mortal; nfifeen, to be useful, 
nufclidj, useful; fre^arren, to persevere, fce^arrltd), persevering. On the 
other hand, glaufcttd)/ what may be believed, credible; fcermeiblid), what 
may be avoided, avoidable. 

/. Adjectives ending in -tyaft are formed from substantives and also 
from some verbs. They express the habit of practising that which is 
implied in the substantive or verb from which they are formed, or of 
acting like a person or animal such as the one alluded to in their 
radical portion: — Sugenb, virtue, tugenbljaft, virtuous; 8after vice, lafter* 
tyaft, vicious; fcuge, lie, lugen^aft, in the habit of telling lies, mendacious; 
Sfteifto, a master, metfiertjaft, in a masterly style; (Sfet, a donkey, efeU 
§aft, in donkey's fashion, very stupid. 

g. Adjectives ending in -id)t express similarity or partial affinity to 
the substance implied in the substantive from which they are formed ; 
e.g., iro(Iid;t, like wool; falgidjt, tainted (not saturated) with salt. You 
would call a woollen plaid, ein ttofleneS $ud), but, the crop of a negro, 
Tvotttctyteg 4?aar. 
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Remark 15. The enclitical syllables* modify the meaning of the 
verbs to which they are prefixed, in the following way: — 

a. it- like its English equivalent in verbs such as, to bedizen, to 
bedaub, to belabour, expresses that the action implied in the verb is 
performed with reference to the person or thing which is the object 
of the verb. 

ladjen, to laugh, Wadjen, to laugh at. 

tauben, to commit a robbery, berauben, to rob a person. 
fd)Uj?en, to shoot, 6efd)te#en, to cannonade (a city, a 

fortress, etc;). 

Many verbs have been formed from substantives expressly for this 
composition; e.g., fceftyrfinfcn, to limit, from ©djrattfe, limit; fceroajfnen, 
to arm, from SBaffe, weapon; befdjutyen, to provide with shoes, from 
©d)u$, shoe. 

The substantive very often takes, in these compositions, the addition 
-ig; e.g., ©nabe, grace, begnabigen, to grant a pardon; ©djulb, guilt, 
fccfd)ulbigen, to accuse; ®unft, favour, fcegunfhgen, to favour. 

b. Verbs with the prefix cr- express : — 

1. Attaining to a condition, or effecting a certain result; e. g., 

erwatmen, to grow warm ; erwadjen, to awake ; erf dnen, to 
resound. — enrarmcn (see Rem. 10) to warm: erroecfen, 
to awaken; erfdjuttetn, to shake. 

2. Acquisition or appropriation: — 

erobetn, to conquer; erlangen, to obtain; erfennen, to recog- 
nize; erblitfeii, to perceive. 

c. Verbs with the prefix fcer- express : — 

1 . a mistake : — 

jldj &erjd)reifren, to blunder in writing; jid) tterrecfynen, to 
miscalculate; jid} fcembett, to commit a lapse of the 
tongue; fcerffityrett, to mislead, to seduce; wfennen, to be 
mistaken in — . 

2. a lass: — 

Mrtieren, to lose; fcerftnelen, to lose in gambling; iwrtrinfen, 
to spend in drinking; fcerjcfyfafen, to get rid of (one's 
anger) by sleeping. 

3. consuming, annihilating, or vanishing: — 

fcetjefyren, to consume ; fcerbrennen, to burn (to consume by 
burning); fcetgiften, to poison (to annihilate by poison); 
tterfdmrinben, to vanish; fcerblutyen, to fade; fcerflingen, to 
die away (of sound). 

* ge- does not modify the meaning at all, it is mostly added by way of 
euphony, empf- is instead of entbc- or an be-. 
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d. The prefix cnt- expresses:*— 

1. Separation: — 

entgetyen, to go off from—, to escape; tnteie$en» to with- 
draw from — 4 enttrifj en, to tear away from — , to take 
away by force. 

2. Deprivation:— 

ent^aupttn, to deprive one of his head, to behead him; ent« 
flcibett, to deprive one of his dress, to undress him; wit* 
mutagen, to deprive one of his courage, to discourage 
him. 

«. The prefix ger- expresses:— 

1. With intransitive verbs, falling into pieces, or dissolving r-— 

gttfatten, to fall into pieces; gerjliefren, to flow off in alt 
directions; gerfiiefcen, to fly away like dust. 

2. With transitive verbs, demolition or dissolution: — 

gerfd)tagen, to smash into pieces; gerfce$en, to break into 
pieces } gerteifjen/ to tear into pieces. 
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ON PKONUNCIATION AND OBTHOGRAPHY. 

One of the mdst important requisites for a good pronunciation is 
to acquire the true sound of the vowels and diphthongs; a point 
particularly to be minded by the English, who have often considerable 
difficulty in pronouncing some of them correctly. It is important 
to observe the distinction between the full and what has been 
termed the modified sound of the vowels. The latter is very dif- 
ferent from the former, and serves, in certain cases, as we hare 
seen, to distinguish numbers, moods, gradation of adjectives, etc.; 
n.g n bet Safer, ptux. Me SBdter ; td) mnfte, sub}* id) mufte $ gn>£, 
compan grifier. 

The pure form of a in long syllables has always theiull sound of 
the Italians; it is not pronounced so &H in auto, ant, 4ng, where it 
approaches somewhat to the English wag, on/, in hung, kmt$ but 
it is never like a in the English words «/£ fail, etc. This 
last mode of pronouncing a is peculiar to the Saxon and Austrian 
dialects. 

In pronouncing t, the English are to avoid the sound of their 
own e in be. This vowel is always in German like -e in hell % well; 
and the German it, (e.g. 9 in @ee, iftajfee), is only the prolonged 
sound of the simple vowel. On the other hand, you should 
pronounce it differently from d. gdlle, the cases, differently from 
gelk, the thins; bie SSaxm, the bears, not like Me Beer^tt, *A* berries; 
only in the syllable enb, eng, «nn, (as in wenben, fengen, f ennen), 
it has a very slight touch of d; and it is especially in these, that 
the sound of i ought to be avoided, so as not to pronounce wenben 
like nunben, or fengen like ftngen. 
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i is never pronounced like the English long • in wine, but al- 
ways like t in milk, or ee in steel; e.g., ftngen, trinlcn, etc., in the 
same way as it sounds in to sing, to drink. 

is like the o in frock; the double 00/ (e.g., in 5Roor), is only 
the prolonged sound of the single vowel. Distinguish o from u 
in words, like SRonb, the moon, from SKunb, the mouth, etc. 

U has always the sound of oo in good, cook, etc. Englishmen 
should take care not to pronounce this vowel u like a diphthong, 
as is done in use. 

The modified form of the three vowels, a, o ; U, viz., i t 6, u, 
was originally ae, oe, ue, or ut; wherefore, as capital letters, they 
are still spelt 2te, £)e, Ue, or Ut. 

d sounds as the English a in ale or ai in faith. Mind the dif- 
ference between d and e, especially in words like SRdnner, fdnbe. 

6 is exactly the French eu in lieu or Dim, a sound very difficult 
for Englishmen to pronounce ; and which, as it bears no analogy 
to any sound in their language, is scarcely to be described by their 
letters. It is the same case with — 

ft, which is just like the French u in plus, ruse, nuL The Eng- 
lish easily fall into the mistake of pronouncing both of these 
vowels alike : let them remember, that 6 is the medium between 
and e; and ft the medium between u and i. It is the fault of 
the Saxon dialect to pronounce 6 like e; e. g., fd)een instead of 
fd)6n; and, what is equally wrong, some of the southern dialects 
confound ft with i, pronouncing fu&len as if it were ttielen. 

The diphthongs of a are ai, au, and du. 

In at and au, both of the united vowels must be heard; but 
the sound of a must prevail in a good pronunciation : so, however, 
that the second vowel keeps its distinct character. Concerning 
the diphthong at, avoid pronouncing it as if it were ae : e. g., 
5taefer instead of ^aifcr ; or as ei: 9Ratn like mctn. As to an, 
take care not to pronounce it as ao: e.g., and) as if it were aoti); 
§rau as grao. The manner in which this diphthong is pronounced 
by the Swiss and Swabians, is considered still worse; they pass 
quickly over the a, dwelling rather on the u, by which means 
the sound becomes somewhat dull and rough. 
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ill is pronounced as if consisting of a and ft, both of which are 
pronounced distinctly, and not to be confounded with eu, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. 

The diphthongs ai and tilt are likewise to be distinguished from 
those words in which the syllable separates between the two vowels, 
as in the ancient names of persons or places; e.g., $di&, fytoUmcfit, 
TixtylauS, <5mmau$. In such words, both of the vowels are en- 
tirely distinct, and each is to be pronounced separately. 

The diphthongs of e are ci and eu. 

ct is exactly like the English i in mile, ice, fine. A correct 
pronunciation will distinguish between ci and ai : e.g^ between 
ber &£ib, the body, and bcr &aib, the loaf; the c sounds, however, 
rather like 4; and it is considered wrong by the people of the 
north to pronounce it as the Swabians and Swiss do: that is to 
say, to pass quickly over the e, and to dwell upon the t, as the 
English pronounce it in eight. 

eu is to be distinguished from ei ; its sound is broader, almost 
as if it were 6u, and, therefore, it presents to Englishmen the 
same difficulties as each of these vowels in particular. They 
ought to pay much attention to it, as this diphthong may be called 
the shibboleth of good German pronunciation. 

ie is merely a prolonged t, to be pronounced as the English ee 
in reed, steel, etc. Mark the difference between ci and it, which 
diphthongs are frequently confounded by Englishmen. 

About the 9 and its diphthongs, more will be said when treating 
of orthography. 

The pronunciation of the consonants affords much less difficulty 
than that of the vowels, the greater part of them being pronounced 
as they are in English, or at least bearing some analogy to others 
of the English alphabet. A few rules will suffice. 

Distinguish b and p from each other, especially before r and 1. 
Do not pronounce platt,flat, and bag SMatt, leaf, alike; nor say, 
bte SBrejfc, instead of bte ^Prejfe, which is a defect of the pronun- 
ciation of some parts of Saxony, and also of some of the southern 
provinces, where p, in this compound state, is scarcely distinguish- 
able from b. 
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An equally oarefiii distinction should be made between, b and t, 
as well at the beginning as at the end of the syllable* The Eng- 
lish have, in both of the latter cases, only to follow the rules of 
pronunciation of their own language, which, for both of these 
consonants,, are the sama as in German. 

As to g, notice its different pronunciation according to its* posi* 
tion at the beginning or at the end of a syllable. In some very 
good dialects, it has a slight guttural aspiration at the end of the 
syllables. In others, as those of Lower Saxony (Hannover, Bruns- 
wick, etc.), it is always pronounced without aspiration where it 
sounds at the end of the syllables, as the English gue in plague, 
and similar words. Both of these modes of pronouncing may be 
acknowledged as correct; only, one should take care, in adopting 
either of them, to be consistent. On the other hand, it is des- 
cidedly wrong to pronounce it with an aspiration in the beginning* 
of the syllables; or, as they d©< in Berlin, like \i(y in young); e^g^ 
eine jute jebratne 3>an$, instead of, cine gate gebraint ©an$. 

ng, at the end of the syllables, is pronounced exactly as* it is in 
English; e.g., in sterling, to cling , to bring, etc. And this sound 1 
remains the same also when it is followed by another syllable ; 
e.g. y ber Sperling, dat. plur. ben ©perlingen; not as in English, in 
such words as wharfinger, messenger, etc. A fault in the pronun- 
ciation of Hannover and Westphalia, is the confounding nf and 
tt$, so as to pronounce ®d)t<mge and @$(<mfe almost alike. In 
consequence of this defect, peopte of those provinces are heawt also 
to pronounce the" French comment, sentient, as if it wese, com- 
mangue, sermangue. 

% is. the same as in English, but serving, when placed after a 
uowel, only to prolong the sound; it is not heard in words like 
fefjen, nafcen, etc. 

d) has, as in the language of the Scoteh, a strong guttural soumd^ 
it i& pronounced like I Qnly in the. beginning of such word? as, 
Sfcarafter, QfymufaQn, 6^romf A and others derived from. Greek. 
On the other hand, in, proper names, as S&aron, GfoarpbbiS,, it is. 
tetter to- prqnounce it as. a guttural. -Mind, however, that it never 
sounds* like the French cA; viz., as the English sh in she, shot, etc. 
This latter sound is expressed in German by fd). 
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1 (3, as a consonant, Yot), corresponds to the English y before 
a vowel, as in young, yard, etc. It i» wrong to precede it by a 
guttural sound, as is done in some parts of Saxony, where you 
hear: e.g., d)s3«tta A instead of 3ena (Yena); dfcSefttS, instead of 
3feftt* (Yesus). 

St, f . Care should be taken not to confound ftt and gn, nor to 
pronounce these double consonants, (e.g., in Stxidbz, ©nabe), like 
the English kn in knight, or gn in gnash ; but the * and g must be 
distinctly heard. 

A similar fault is the pronunciation of pf as a single f : e.g., 
gltcfof, instead of 3>flidt)t; garre, instead of ?)farre. This mode 
of pronouncing is peculiar to Mecklenburg. 

£L, ty which, as the English $,.is never without u, is; pronounced 
like kv: &g. 9 CLuellc, qudten. 

The r, which at the beginning of words presents no great diffi- 
culty to the English reader, seems at the end of syllables to be 
more difficult for him. The following hints and diligent practice 
may lead to the right pronunciation. First pronc^unce the conr 
sonant r without any vowel, in the same manner as you do at the 
beginning of the syllables, and having acquired the practice of 
pronouncing it fluently, try to make it follow after a purely 
pronounced vowel, as if it belonged to a following word. 

Thus, pronounce first r^rstsr, and then, #lt<ur, JBd^r, SWee^r, 
(gmUr, £)fcr, £)e^r, SRatiur, ©ebufcr. 

In this manner you will avoid the fault to which the English 
are very liable, by pronouncing it as it were Zlta^ax, Watmav, etc. 

cr, as a mute syllable, is exactly the same as the French re in 
filtre. 

It is better to pronounce the r (both at the beginning and at 
the end of the syllables) with the tongue vibrating on the palate, 
than from the throat, in the manner which is by the French called 
grasseyexnent. 

This latter manner is peculiar to the pronunciation of the 
people of Berlin; but elsewhere it is considered rather an impe- 
diment of speech than a beauty of pronunciation. On the other 
hand the rolling sound, with which this consonant is pronounced 
by the lower class of Frenchmen, should be as diligently avoided. 
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© at the beginning of words and syllables is pronounced like 
the English * in rose, or z in breeze. The single % at the end of 
syllables is similar to the English final s, ss, or se. Pronounce it 
in $av& just as in house, in 3)arabie$ just as in paradise. $, which, 
in fact, is only ff at the end of syllables, is pronounced like ss in 
glass. ®p and (I are best pronounced as in English. It is a 
fault of the dialects of the south, to pronounce those letters as if 
they were sht or shp; by some they are so pronounced only at 
the beginning of syllables, others do so even at the end, which is 
still worse. Pronounce it in fpinnen as in spin, in ©tranb as in 
Strand, in ®taat as in state, in SSujie as in bust, etc. 

After the remarks we have made about t, when speaking of b, 
we notice only, that tion in Nation, §rtftion, etc., is pronounced 
just as if it were tsione; as 9la}ton, etc. tfy, which in German 
has not the peculiar hissing sound of the English, and the modern 
Greek, serves in German only to prolong the syllable at the be- 
ginning or the conclusion of which it occurs. 

j is to be pronounced like ts. fc is used instead of }} only at 
the end of syllables, and is not to be confounded with f* . 

To read well, it is as necessary to pay attention to the accent 
of the words as to the pronunciation of the syllables of which 
they are composed. The following rules, the full understanding 
of which can be derived only from verbal instruction, are founded 
on the same principles as those observed in the Saxon part of the 
English language. 

There are in German three different degrees of accentuation. 

1. The full, 

2. The secondary accent, and 

3. The mute syllable. 

There is only one full accent in a word, which is laid on the 
radical portion of the word. 

Enclitical syllables, and all the terminations of conjugation,, 
declension, and most of those serving in the formation of words 
are mute. 

The secondary accent is laid on such affixes as fyett, f eft, fd)aft, 
ung, bar, fyaft, etc., on some prefixes, as mig, tooll, etc ; but we 
remark it chiefly in words compounded with several other words. 
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In such compositions, the first component is generally pronounced 
with the full, and the latter with the secondary accent: — 

«£au3t>ater, anfangen, mftleftig** 

In verbs compounded with unter, liber/ burcfc, etc., the pre- 
position has the full accent when they are separable; but when 
they are inseparable, the preposition has only the secondary accent, 
and the full accent is laid on the verb. Thus we pronounce 

uberfefeen, to translate, but, uberfefeen, to pass over. 

Respecting orthography, we offer only a few remarks to pre- 
vent errors to which the reader may be liable, by rinding the 
same words differently spelt, in different books. 

There is at present a desire to simplify German orthography, 
but without the eccentricity of the Purists of the last century. 
This modern orthography has been adopted by the chief political 
newspaper of Germany, the Augsburg Gazette (Jtllgcmcine 3*ftung), 
and is gaining more and more ground in the literary productions 
of the day. This system generally employs single letters instead 
of the doubled: e.g., f instead of d : left instead of lecft; 8 in- 
stead of jj: bteg instead of bfef?, gerotS instead of gewif ; J instead 
of |, especially when another t follows: e.g., jutejt instead of 
jutefet, and similarly t instead of ie, in words like gtng, ftng, which 
formerly were spelt gteng, fteng, etc. 

To use c and also d) in those cases where these consonants are 
to be pronounced as f , is growing more and more obsolete. Thus 
we spell now fonfequent, J?ritif ; JSarafter, Jtromf, instead of con* 
fequent, Srtttf , Gbaraf ter, Sbronif. The Purists of the last century 
recommended to substitute J instead of c before a, e, t 6, as, 
3afat/ 3tjw>/ 3toejltn, instead of gdfar, ©cero, G&lejlin; but this 
has been disapproved in proper names, and is but partly adopted 
in nouns appellative: as, 3e&er, 3**'"$/ 3*ntrum, Sitxont. They 
likewise proposed to spell 9ta$ton, Stajion, instead of ^Ration, 
Station, etc., but the latter mode has generally been preserved. 
Nor was Wieland imitated in substituting f for pfy : as, gtlofoftC 
instead of 3)fytlofopl)ie, etc. Only in some proper names, as tfbolf, 
Stubolf, f is preferred. 

* Denotes the full * the secondary accent, and - the mute syllable. 

L 
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The 9, the pronunciation of which does not differ from that of i, 
is now almost exclusively used in words originally Greek, in which 
it is substituted for the Upsilon of the latter language. It is also 
frequently used, as has been done in this grammar, in the infini- 
tive of the- verb ftylt, in order to distinguish it from the possessive 
pronoun fein. In several dictionaries, we still find jwe^, freij, 
SRaij, JBaty/ instead of which we see in modern publications, jwei, 
fret, 3Rai, -S5af, etc. In spelling words derived from Greek, care 
should be taken to observe the etymology of that language, and 
not to spell, for instance, $WpOgcip\) instead of $\W0$cypf), 
ajtyaSma instead of 3Ria8ma, SRiopie instead of fOtyopie. 

It is very likely, that the system of German orthography will be 
still more simplified in the course of time: but the student should 
be cautious in imitating any new modes of spelling, however 
plausible they may appear, before he sees them adopted in the 
standard publications of Germany. 
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RULES OF TRANSMUTATION, 

TO TRACE THE IDENTITY OP WORDS OCCURRING BOTH IN GERMAN 

and in English. 

It would be out of place, in an elementary work like this, to enter upon 
the historical affinity of the two languages, English and German. This 
task must be left to comparative and archaeological philology. But 
whilst excluding, as much as possible, all that has no direct reference 
to the actual state of either language, it is within the legitimate pro- 
vince of a Grammar of Modern German, to point out the affinity of 
German and English, such as it still exists ; and to lay down, for the 
guidance of the student, some practical rules, with the help of which he 
may trace the original German* word through those transmutations 
which it had to undergo before assuming its present English guise. 
It requires no extraordinary amount of observation to find out, that 
" I have, I give," are the same words as, " 3d) §a6e> 3d) gefce"; but it 
seems rather startling at first, that " death " should be the same word 
as " £ob"; " oak," the same as " <£i#e"; " oath," the same as " <£tb." 
Yet, the rules of transmutation, given below, will prove it even to the 
most sceptical. 

Let not this practice of tracing the identity of the words which still 
occur in both languages, be looked upon as the idle pastime of learned 
pedantry. Giving to the student a clearer insight into the natural 
features of the language, it is the surest road to render him independent 
of the Dictionary; an advantage which must powerfully tell in the 
public examinations as they are now conducted. Moreover, he who has 
once got into the habit of comparing the natural structure of the English 
with that of the German word, will find it very easy, in an incredibly 
short time, to master, in the same way, the Dutch language, a knowledge 
of which is all but indispensable at the Cape of Good Hope. 

L 2 
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There is a list of upwards of twelve hundred words subjoined, 
which, with the help of the rules given below, will be found to be 
identical in both languages, and recognizable again when met with in the 
course of reading. These words, being most of them roots or primary 
derivations, have, of course, a great number of various offshoots, which 
may be formed and traced by means of the rules on derivation. Thus, 
by earnestly applying himself to these two short chapters, that on deri- 
vation, and that on the transmutation of words, the student will, with- 
out taxing the powers of memory, gain, by the mere force of reasoning, 
and by carrying given rules into practice, a knowledge of at least ten 
thousand German words, comprising among them the greater part of 
all the most indispensable terms. 

There are some changes, concerning which no fixed rule can be given. 
These are the dropping of final consonants, and even syllables, owing 
to the wear and tear from which the word suffers in the course of ages. 
The English, who seem to be impelled by a natural instinct to reduce 
polysyllabic words into monosyllables, may find examples of this maim- 
ing of quite modern words in the common language of daily life: Cab, 
instead of cabriolet; hack, instead of hackney; gin, instead of genievre; 
cad, instead of conductor (!) — not to mention 'bus, instead of omnibus; 
van, instead of caravan, and others of the same sort — are but as many 
instances of the same operation of clipping, by which feufjen has become 
to sigh; ©feortl, spur; ®unfoe,sin: ®d)raufce, screw; and 3 tyfe!, tip- 
Another mode of arbitrary change is the transposition of consonants, 
owing to which, e. g., 8Joj}> the old German hros, becomes in English 
horse; SBrett/ board ; and SBrunnen, bourn. The following rules have 
nothing to do with changes like these, but only with the transmutation 
of the consonants into their corresponding equivalents. As to the 
vowels, the transmutation of which is very arbitrary and fortuitous, a 
few remarks will be added in conclusion. 

Among the rules concerning the transmutation of consonants, there is 
first of all to be mentioned, the law laid down by J. Grimm, and called, 
after him, " Grimm's law." It consists in the following division of the 
simple non-liquid letters, according to $ sound, $ sound, and Jt sound. 

Tenues. Mediae. Aspirate. 

t b if) 

t 9 *. 

(ty and } as consonants). 
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The law is, that, in the transmutation of the consonants, each of the 
three divisions (tenues, mediae, aspirate) within each sound is liable to be 
interchanged for one of the others. $ may change into b ; 6 again into 
$ or f, and vice versd. The same holds good with the divisions of the 
$ and St sounds. Examples of the transmutation of consonants in ac- 
cordance with these rules will be found in abundance among the words 
contained in the list below. The same interchange of those letters is still 
alive with regard to dialects. The Welch " Taffy," instead of " David, 1 ' 
is quite in keeping with the above rules ; as are also Captain Fluellen's 
speeches in Shakespeare's " Henry V.," when he alludes to the town, 
" where Alexander the pig (big, the Great) was porn" ; or swears " by 
Chesu"; and boasts of the " gootmen, porn at Monmouth." More may 
be supplied by the every-day experience of any one who is brought 
into contact with natives of the different provinces and counties of the 
United Kingdom. 

Let us now pass in detail the changes which every consonant is liable 
to undergo in the transmutation of the German word into English. 

SB. 

(Grimm's law.) 
it at the end of syllables, is trans- fyabmt to have; geben* to give; Irten 
muted into v. to live. 

Mem. — When transmuted into/, itittit life ; plur. lives, 
as is done in some cases, it still Staltt calf; plur. calves, 
becomes v in the plural. 

<£. 

(All these transmutations take place at the end of syllables.) 

1. -$ transmuted into h 1. madjett, to make ; fcredjett/ to 

(Grimm's law.^ break ; SBud)/ book ; Jtod)/ cook ; 

@tord)/ stork. 

2. -dj transmuted into -gh; and, 2. $ocfy high ; Slaty, night; xtfyt 

especially, -djt into -ght right; Slud)t, flight; fedjtemto 

fight. 

3. -d) into -ugh 3. tad)em to laugh; Softer* daughter. 

4. -d)« into x 4. Stad>& flax; aBad>«, wax; gud^g/ 

fox; nfidjft, next. 
3. -d) into -tch 5. 'Stad), thatch; $edj, pitch; wa* 

d)en# to watch ; Jtudje* kitchen. 

6. -tfinto-teA 6. Stxiidt, crutch; Ctuede# quitch- 

grass. 

7. -clintocfy 7. SBrfufe, bridge ; SWurfe* midge. 
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5). 
(Beginning and end of syllables.) 
(Grimm's law.) % 

b into th ©anf, thank ; Diet, thief; ©tftel, 

thistle. 
9Bat>, bath; Srubet/ brother; ffabctU 
fathom. 

». 
(Grimm's law.) 

1, f/ at the end of syllables, into p ©cfyaf, sheep; @d)iff/ ship ; Slffe, 

ape ; gafftn/ to gape. 

2. f/ at the end of syllables, some- ©d)aufet# shovel ; Of«t# oven. 

times into v 
8. f/ in the beginning, into v ; only in ftafynt, vane ; 8fof / Tat. 



1. 0/ in the beginning and at the 

end of syllables, into y. 

2. g* at the end of syllables, into 

-ugh. 

Mem. 1. — Words like 3tegert# 
®egel> were first, in the spoken 
language, transmuted . into ra-yen, 
sa-yel; then contracted into rayn 
(rayne), sayl (sayle); after which 
the y was, in modernized ortho- 
graphy, changed into t, so that 
these words are now rainy sail, etc. 
SSogel (with the & transmuted into/) , 
first became, in the spoken lan- 
guage, fo-yel; from which it was 
contracted into fowl. «&ugel, by a 
similar process, first became hi-yel; 
then hill SMrgtf/ in the same way, 
first, mar-yel ; then, marl. 

Mem. 2. — The prefix ge- before I 
has been contracted in thefollowing 
words into %h the e being dropped : 
©lite!, instead of ©e-lucf ; gtet<$, 
instead of ge-Tetd) ; glaubert/ instead 
ge-laufcett — The prefix gc- of the 
participle past is found in the lan- 



® am/ yarn; gaflett/ to yell ; gd$nen, 

to yawn. 
Sag/ day; ©eg, way; fagen,tosay. 
SPftug/ plough; genug* enough; 

$rog> trough. 

SBragen, brain ' 

9tegem rain 

Segel/ sail 

9tagel, nail 

8ffegel, flail 

«§agel/ hail 

©ogel, fowl 

£&get/ hill 

SRfirgeT, marl 

gegett/ (a)gain 

3tegeT, tile 
(j transmuted into f : — ti-yel, tile). 

©lucf, luck 
gtetd)/ like (d) into £) 
gtau&en, to believe 
(fc, at the end of the root, changed 
into v; and the prefix ge- ex- 
changed for that of be- ; as it 
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guage of Chaucer under the form were, be-lieve, instead of y- 

of y, e 9-> y-sproken, y-broken, ge- lieve). 

farodjen, ge-fcrocfcen. It is still ex- 
tant in the English language of 
this day, in the word yclept, which 
is neither more nor less than the 
participle past of the verb to clepe, 
with the prefix y. 



3 (consonant). 

i transmuted into y "Satyr, year; Jung/ young ; \j\ t yea ; 

iefct/yet; iener,yon; 3odj, yoke. 



1. f, in the beginning, into c StaM, cable; Jtantte, can ; Stoxti, 

corn ; foc^em to cook. 

2. f, in the beginning and end, into «Ralf# chalk ; Jt&fe, cheese ; f auen, 

ch to chew ; Jtinn, chin ; Jtetl, churl. 

(Grimm's law.) SBanf, bench ; gfinf, finch; ©tanf, 

. stench. 



The ending -el changed into -fo 9labeT> needle ; ©pinbet, spindle ; 

$ubet, poodle. 



Double -mm, at the end of syllables, £amm, lamb ; Jtamm, comb ; Him* 
sometimes changed into -mb met!/ to climb ; «©ummet/ humble- 

bee ; jDaumen, thumb. 

91 

The ending -en changed* in English, SBefen, besom ; SBufen, bosom ; Sfabett/ 
into -am fathom ; feltett/ seldom. 

}f drops Ae/in the beginning and SPfeifff pipe ; %xepfm f drop ; jfco^f, 
end of syllables crop ; tfipfen, to tip ; $funb, 

pound ) $pi^t# plighted duty. 
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1. 6/ at the end, in a fefw words <$afe, hare, 
transmuted into r 

2. fcf), with a consonant following, 

and at the end of syllables, 
ah 

3. fdj, in the beginning, changed, 

in some words, into sc- or sh- 



@d)lff/ ship ; ©djaf, sheep, 
fttfa, fish; SBttffybush. 



4. fd}; before consonants, changed 

into 8 

5. Double ff, or f, at the end, 

changed into *, or tt. 



@#urg/ skirt; ©djty}*/ scoop; 

fd)inbcn,to skin ; fd^eXten/ to scold ; 

f<$euerm to scour. 
fdjlau,sly; @d)mieb, smith; @<fmec# 

snow ; ©ctywatt, swan, 
baj?, that; ©jrieji, spit; SBaffer, 

water; 8ruf/ foot; Jteffrf, kettle; 

Sflefiet, nettle ; ataflel, rattle. 



(Grimm's law.) 



t transmuted into rf, 
tt), haying no distinct sound in 
German, as in English, follows 
the same rule as t. 



£ag, day ; tajrfcr, dapper ; Saute > 
dove; taut)/ deaf; tattdjem to 
duck; fyun (t$U-en), to do; 
irefoen, to drive; gteiieti/ to glide; 
Uittttt to lead. 

Sob/ death ; (the t of the beginning 
transmuted into d ; and the b of 
the end, into tk). 



b transmuted, in some words, into/ SSater, father; Stagel, fowl; bltr, 

four ; SSott, folk ; bott, full ; 
bot, be-fore. 



3. 

} (to) changed into *, as well in the 3hut, tin ; 3uttQf/ tongue ; jfl&ten, 

beginning as at the end of to tell, to count; grimjeit, to 

syllables. grunt; <5$mttg, smart; <&et}, 

heart. 
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A peculiar change is to be noticed with regard to words in which 
r or I at the end of the radical syllable is followed by g, f or dj. These 
latter consonants are changed in English into ow, and the consonant r 
or I is doubled. This change takes place in the following words. 

fcorgen, to borrow. Wtaxt, marrow. 

Serge, sorrow. folgeit, to follow. 

motgett, to-morrow. $alg, tallow. 

Surdje, furrow. 3HaS-&aIg, bellows. 

gfetfel, farrow. Oatgett, gallows, 
and also— 

$o$t, hollow *Pf&$l, pillow, 
besides — 

get6, yellow. @a)wat6e, swallow, 

The laws concerning the transmutation of vowels are principally based 
on a pronunciation and orthography which have vanished from the 
modern language, both English and German. As a general rule there 
may be stated, that long vowels are not changed into other short ones, 
nor, vice versd, short vowels into other long ones; e.g., @djaf# 
becomes sheep; ©djtff, ship. In both these cases the original force 
of the vowel is retained. Thus we have — 

LONG. LONG. SHORT. 

©trafje, street. @tute, steed. alt, old, fait, cold, 

©taljl, steel. fputen, to speed. fatten, to hold, 

©djlaf, sleep. fudjen, to seek. fatten to fold. 

The radical vowel ie is transmuted into o in — 
ttefcen, to love. fdjie&en, to shove. fdjiefen, to shoot. 

Transmutations being first made in the spoken language, before they 
are fixed in the written, many words now spelled in German with u, — 
the modified vowel of u, — have in English a vowel, which has the sound 
of e in to be, or of t in lip ; for no other reason, but because in ancient 
German pronunciation u seems to have partaken more of the e sound 
than it does now in what is considered the correct modern pronunciation. 
We have, therefore: — 

b&nn, thin. gr&ftett, to greet. f ftffen, to kiss. 

futyfcn, to feel. Ourtet, girdle. tuftem to lift. 

f&tten, to fill. JftuWet, cripple. $fu$I, pillow. 

grim, green. f&t)n, keen. Ue&el, evil. 

In the following group of verbs, the vowel & and ft is transmuted 
into ow. 

gluten, to glow. frozen, to crow, 

blufen, to blow, to bloom. mfl&en, to mow. 

fclffl&en, to blow, to inflate. fften, to sow. 
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The following examples prove beyond the possibility of a doubt the 
uniformity of German pronunciation in the North and South with 
regard to the vowels and diphthongs, at the time when Anglo-Saxon 
branched off from the mother stock. They are of great interest to the 
archaeological philologist, and, at the same time, very instructive to the 
student of the modern language. 

In Middle High German (the language from the 12th to 15th cen- 
tury), some of the words, which are now spelt with et, have the same 
diphthong, others have t ; e.g., tjeifcen is spelt the same as it is now, $M6 is 
spelt lip. Likewise, some of the words which are now spelt with au, 
have in the ancient language the diphthong ow or ou, others have A ; e.g., 
Stall, frow f «$au8, hfa. The difference of pronunciation was long kept 
up between these different groups of words, and not so very long ago, 
the spelling at was still used instead of the original it; e.g. $ @att, 
9U$e, *ib, instead of ®ei«, Gidp, (lib, whilst ei did duty for t; e.g. f 
£ei&, ffieifc, tti$, 9Befaw which in the ancient spelling were lip, wip, 
rft, win. 



Now, it is a most remarkable fact, that whilst the ancient difference 
of pronunciation of these diphthongs exists to this day in the Swabian, 
Alemannic, and Swiss dialects, the English spelling and pronunciation 
of the words, in which those diphthongs and vowels occur, draws with 
the strictest consistency the difference between the original ei and i, 
pronounced in those South Western dialects ai and ei, and between the 
original ou and d, pronounced ao and au, as the following synopsis will 
show. 



originally spelt et, afterwards at, 
pronounced in Swabia (3d, trans- 
muted in English into o sound, o 
or oa. 

6rcit, broad. 

6l$e, oak. 

(Sib, oath. 

®ei0, goat. 

$etj5, hot. 

Aleib, cloth. 

Mb, loaf. 

@etfe, soap. 

Styetdje, spoke. 



ei 
originally spelt £, pronounced in 
Swabia ei, transmuted in English 
into *'• 

2Retle, mile. 
$Pfeife, pipe. 
$rei£, price, 
tetd), rich, 
reif, ripe. 
reiten, ride. 
@cite, side, 
fteif, stiff, 
tretoeit, to drive. 
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ait 
originally spelt d, pronounced in 
Swabia art, spelt in English ou or 
ow 7 or transmuted into i or y. 

gaujl, fist. 

«§au$, house. 

«§aut, hide. 

laufcfyen, listen. 

laut, loud. 

3#au8, mouse. 

xaufy rough. 

@au, sow. 

faugen, to suck. 

faufen, to sip. 

fcfytau, sly 

©djnatifce, snout. 



au 
originally spelt ou, pronounced in 
Swabia do, transmuted in English 
into e sound, ea, e or ie. 

«$aupt, head. 

glaufcen (ge-Iaufcen), believe. 

8au6, leaf. 

£audj, leek 

taufen, to leap, to run. 

$fau, pea-cock. 

tauten, to reek. 

@aum, seam. 

taufc, deaf. 

$raum, dream. 

Qaum, team. 

9tuge/ eye (g changed into #)* 



This coincidence will be found the more remarkable, when it is con- 
sidered, that the Angles lived in the extreme North of Germany, 
whilst Middle High German literature flourished principally in the 
South ; and that when its masterpieces were written, a considerable 
dialectical difference had already sprung up between the Southern and 
Northern provinces. Here is, then, a proof from a living German 
dialect, which an English philologist may perhaps find corroborated by 
some of the many interesting dialectical shadings of his own language, 
that at one time your Saxon ancestors and the inhabitants of Swabia 
and Alemannia not only spoke the same language, but pronounced it 
according to the same principles ; which is more than can be said of 
the German tribes of the present day. 
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LIST OF WORDS INTRODUCED, OR TRANSMUTED, FROM 
GERMAN INTO ENGLISH. 



9tal, eel 

aB, off 

adjjt, eight 

9M et, acre 

«ffe, ape 

ftffen, to ape 

Style, awl 

3b$re, ear 

all, all 

aid, as 

alt, old 

on, on 

angetn, to angle 

Styfel, apple 

9lrui, arm 

Slfdje, ashes 

audj, (the obsolete eke), also 

auf, up 

Sfofl*, eye 

auS, out 

9lujier, oyster (patrea) 

2fct, axe. 



BaBBeln, to babble 
Garten, to bake 
SBab, bath 
SBatyre, bier 
»ai, bay 
Safe, beacon 
Sail, ball 
Stattaft, ballast 



©alien, bale 

Sanf, bank 

SMr,bear 

SBatfe, bark 

©arfd), perch 

©art, beard 

SBafl, bast 

©aum, (beam), tree 

©edjer, beaker 

©eete, berry 

Begtnnen, to begin 

Beibe# both 

©eil, bill (bill-hook) 

©ein, bone 

Beifen, to bite 

Beflen, to bellow 

Sereit (6e-rett), ready 

Berjien, to burst 

©efen, besom 

Beffer, better 

Bejl, best 

©ett, bed 

©eule, boil 

©eute, booty 

©iBer, beaver 

©iene, bee 

©tet, beer 

Bieten, to bid 

tdj Bin, I be 

Blnben, to bind 

©itf e, birch 

©irne, pear (from pirum) 

Bitten, Beten, Bieten, to bid 
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Bitter, bitter 

JI^Mtoblow 
Blafett, ) 

SBlatt, blade 

SBlatter, bladder 

Btau, blue 

Bttnb, blind 

«lotf, block 

Blut)en, to blow 

©fame, bloom 

SBlut, blood 

SBocf , buck 

95obett, bottom 

SBogen, bow 

f&oty\t, bean 

Bofcren, to bore (forarc) 

B&feln, to pickle (inventor, WUh. 
Bdkel, 1337) 

SBolj, bolt 

SBoot, boat 

Borgen, to borrow 

SSorfe, bark 

99om, bourne 
SBotftf, bristle 
B&«, bad 
SBruue, brow 
Bremen, to brew 
Braun, brown 
Srauftye, bruise 
SBraut, bride 
Bremen, to break 
SBregen, brain 
Brett, broad 
Brennen, to burn 
Srett, board 
Brtngen, to bring 
SBrinf/ brink 
SBrot, bread 
SBruber, brother 
SBritye, broth 
Brutten, to brawl, to roar 



SBrunnen, bourne 

SBrufr, breast 

Bruten, to brood 

SBuBe, boy (babe) 

SBud), book 

9Bud)e, beech 

SBudjg, box-tree 

©&d>fe, box (rifa) 

SBu$t, bight 

SBudjnjeigen, buckwheat 

SBube, booth 

SBuffel/ buffalo (from the Greek, 

«Butt, bull 

SBurbe, burden 

SBurg, borough, -burgh, castle 

SBurge (from Borgen, to borrow), se- 

SBufdj, bush [curifcy 

SBufen, bosom 

SButtet, beadle 

SButter, butter. 

a>. 

S)ad), thatch 
3)amm, dam 
bdmmern (same root as dim); £)&m* 

uierung, twilight 
Dampf, damp 
©anf, thanks 
bar, there 
bap, that 
Stattel, date (from the Greek, 

doicrvXoc) 
©aumen, thumb 
becfen, to deck 

3)egen, dagger (from dig), sword 
S)eify dyke 

2)eidjfet/ thill (a carriage-pole) 
bein, thy 
bent en, to think 
benn, than 
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bet, Me, ba&, the 9. 

m*, l thick ©toe, ebb 

bid, J <£6en$olg, ebony (from the Greek, 

Sttefc, thief efieyog) 

Siele, deal <E<fe, edge 

biefer, this ebel (Anglo-Sax. cedel), noble 

Dill, 330, diU (dUl-seed) t% e$er, ere 

DiOe, tiU ©$e/oak • 

Sing, thing (Sib, oath 

SHjiel, thistle eigen, own 

bod), though (Sifen, iron 

bie S>o<fe, dock (from cktcere) eitel, idle 

$ogge (derived from the Engl, (fop) elf, eleven 

Steele, daw <£tle, ell 

Sonner, thunder <£nbe/ end 

boM>elt, double (from the Latin <£ngel, angel (both from the Latin 

duplus) angelus) 

3)ttf, -thorp (as compound of proper 4£rnft/ earnest 

names in towns ; e.g., Cleethorp), <£fd)e, ash 

village (£fel, ass 

Stadje, dragon (Latin, rfro^o) ejfen, to eat 
®xaty(Svted.And-drake 9 yLmtmti})t (Me, owl 

drake (Suter, udder 

Dtecf, (dregs), dirt en>ig, (ever), eternal 

brefdjen, to thrash <S§, egg. 
brei, three 
bringen * ®* 



"' 1 to throng 
n, ) 



btdngen, 1 ° 8fa6el, fable (both from the Latin 

broken, to threaten fabula) 

brotlig, droll (from the French drdU) fifaben, fathom 

©roffel, throstle fa§l, fallow 

bu, thou fifa^ne, vane 

buden (tauten), to duck fasten, erfa^rem to fare 

bulben, to thole, to suffer fallen, to fall 

bumm, (dumb), stupid 8falf, falcon (both from the Latin 
5>ung,dung fcdco) 

burnt, thin falfd), false (both from the Latin 
£>urji, fliirrtr falsus) 

Dufcenb, dozen (the English word fatten, to fold 

formed from French). ffarnfraut, fern 

Sa£, vat 
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faficn, to fast 

foul, foul (rotten) 

Saum, foam 

gauft, fist 

fedjten, to fight 

Sebet, feather 

See, fai-iy 

fe$len, to fail 

Sreige, &g (both from the Lat. ficus) 

fein, fine (both from the Lat. finire) 

fteinb, fiend 

Selb, field 

Semt, fen 

Sendjel, fennel (both from the Latin 



Serbing (Sterbing), farthing 

fterfel, farrow 

fern, far 

geffel, fetter 

fejl, fast 

fett, fat 

griebel, fiddle (both from the Latin 

fides, the string) 
Stfj, felt 
flnbeit/ to find 
Singer, finger 
gfinne/ fin 
fftffi, fish 
glad}8, flax 

flacfern, to flack, to flicker 
glaben, a fiat cake 
Pattern, to flutter 
9lebermau8, fluttermouse, bat 
BUm, flesh 
flte$en, fliegen, to fly; ffltege/ fly; 

$lo$, flea; ffluctyt, flight; etc. 
gtiefl, fleece 
fttefj en# to flow 
gftocfe, flock 

gttte, flute (both from Latin flare) 
8ftotte, fleet 



ftlut, floor 

glut, flood 

gotten, foal 

Sdire, fir 

fotgen, to follow 

f5rber, ffttber, further 

Sotft, forest (from the Latin foras] 

Mediaeval Latin faresta) 
Sratf , frock 
ftei, free 
Steitag, Friday 
Sftcunb, friend 
ftieren, to freeze 
8frie$, freeze 
frifd), fresh 

froty (the root infroltek), glad 
Sftofd) (Anglo-Saxon frosk), frog 
8ftu<$t, fruit (both from the Latin 

fructus) 
gu$8, fox 
fltylen, to feel 
fft«en, to fill 
f&t, for 

grutdje, furrow 
8futu)t, fear 
f&rd)ten, to fear 
jjurji, the prince, the first man 

(superlat. of fur, the foremost) 
ftutt, ford 
8rufi, foot 
Sfuttet, food, fodder. 



®afcel, (gable), fork 
gaden, to cackle, to 
gaff m, to gape 
gotten, to yawn 
®aifl, ®ei0, goat 
®algen, gallows 
®atte, gaU 
flatten to yell 
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@<m0, goose 

©am, yam 

©arten, garden (yard) 

©fifty, ©ifcr/t, yeast 

©aji, guest 

©aumen, (gum), the palate 

gebdrctt, to bear 

grten, to give 

0t$en(gangen),togo(Scotch, to £a*^) 

gel&, yellow 

gatug* enough 

gejiern, yesterday 

gefunb, sound 

@ewi$t, weight 

gewinnen, to win 

gewft^nt, wonted 

©icbet, gable 

©ilbe, guild 

©lad, glass 

©lau&en (®e-lau6en), belief 

gletd) (ge-Icidj), like 

gletf en, to glisten 

gteiten, to glide 

gtimmen, to gleam, to glimmer 

©lutf (®e-tu(f ), luck 

®olb, gold 

©otf, gulf (jf<$X7roc, golfo, golfe) 

®5lle, yawl (yavXoc, gaulus) 

®oti, God 

©rat, grave 

©roi, grass 

gtau, gray 

gteifen, to gripe 

©riebe or ©tube, greaves (tallow 

greaves) 
©tied, grit 
grimm, grim 
grob, gruff 
grofi , great 
grun, green 
grufen, to greet 



©runb, ground 

grunjen, to grunt 

©rufce, groats 

©urge! (root in gargle), the throat 

©Utfe, gherkin 

©urt, ©urtel, girdle 

gut, good. 

45aar, hair 

$aben, to have 

«$ade, hatchet 

<$afen, haven 

*8agel, hail 

$flg, «$etfe, hedge 

«$a$tt/ see <$enne 

<&afen, hook 

$alb, half 

«at(f, haU 

<$atm, haulm 

fatten, to hold 

jammer, hammer 

<$anb, hand 

$uitgen, to hang 

«$arfe, harp 

firing, herring 

«&amlfcfy, (harness), cuirass 

J&arjmne, harpoon 

fcarfdj, harsh 

fyirt, hard 

«$afe, hare 

<$aft>e, hasp 

tyaffcn, to hate 

«$afi, haste 

<&aubifee, howitzer 

$aucn# to hew 

<$aufen, heap 

$aupt, head 

<§au8, house 

*&aut, hide 

tyefcen, to heave 
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<$e$et, heckle 

$eerbe, herd 

btc $ctbe, heath 

bet «8elbe, heathen 

$etl, hail 

$ci% holy 

$ehn, home 

$eif?,hot 

$ttfen, to help 

<§etm, helmet, helm 

$emmen, to hem (in) 

<&enne, hen 

«&ertfi, (harvest), autumn 

<$erb, hearth 

•©erg, heart 

«&cu, hay 

$euern, to hire 

^euleni to howl 

«§e?e, hag 

tyttt here 

$inbent, to hinder 

<§inbin, hind (female of a stag) 

$inten, behind 

W$ (*trj), hart 

«&itte (from «£eerbe), herdsman 

«$ifce, heat 

$0$/ high 

•©of, (hovd), a farm 

$offen, to hope 

$otyl/ hollow 

$otttt/ (to haul), to fetch 

*MIe, hell 

*&olm, holm 

<$onig, honey 

«&o^fen ; hop 

<$orbe, horde 

$5ren, to hear 

«§Ottt, horn 

<&ornifr, hornet 

«&ofe, (fo«e) t trowsers 

$uf, hoof 



£&fie, hip 
*ugel, hill 

«&u$n, hen (see «$enne) 
pummel/ humble-bee 
<&unb, hound 
hunger, hunger 
jfcityfett, to hop 
$urbe, hurdle 
f)Uttiq, hurry 
«$ut, (hood), hat 
$utte, hut. 

3 (as consonant). 

ta,yea 

Satfe, jacket 

Satyr, year 

jenct, yon 

ieftt, yet 

Sodj, yoke 

Jung, young 

jufl, just (adv.) 

Suwcl, jewel (joyauY 



StoMf cable 

JtaBeftatt, capstan 

&&fer, chafer 

Jtoff, chaff 

Jfaljtt, canoe 

Stau quay 

tfafl), calf 

Stall , chalk 

fait, cold 

dtamtn, comb 

hammer (from the Latin camera), 

chamber (fr. the French chambre) 
Stanintyn, coney (Latin cuniculus) 
Aanne, can 
Stappt, cap 
Staxte, £arbctf<$e, card (Latin car- 

duus) 
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Stam, cart 

Jtaron, car 

if fife, cheese 

Xafee, cat 

f aunt, to chew 

tauent, to cower 

Jtegel, keel 

feldjen, to cough, to caw 

Xet$, chalice (Latin cctfip) 

RtUtXt cellar (Latin ce.Ua) 

fennen, (the Scotch to tew), to know 

SttxUlt chervil 

Stttlf churl 

torn, kernel 

tf effel, kettle 

Jtiel, keel 

ftefen, choose 

Jttnb, child 

Jttnn, chin 

JRrdje, church (*»*) 

tftitrfc^e/ cherry (from Lat. ceratys) 

Xiffen, cushion (French cou&in) 

Jttjie, chest (Latin osto) 

flaffen, to cleave (see tlieten) 

flat, clear (Latin clarus) 

flet&en, ffefcen, to cleave to 

jtleib, cloth, dress 

fletn, (clean), small 

fliefcen, to cleave 

flimmett, to climb 

SCOW, cliff 

Hotfen, to clap, to knock, 

Jtlofi/ clod 

Stluft, cleft 

JHunty, clumpy lump 

fnaden, to knock, to knack 

Anall, (faietf), a loud report 

Jtnety, a shoemaker's knife 

fnetyen, to nip 

fneten, to knead 

Jtnie, knee 



Jtaotf, knob 

&noten, knot 

ftutyfen, (to knit), to tie, to unite 

( tfodj, cook 

I f odjen, to cook 
SUfjl, kale (cole-wort) 
fommen, to come 
Jttntg, king 
jtotttv corn 
Xoxtf cork 
t often, to cost 
Stxc&bt, crab 
fxabUln, to crawl 
fradjen, to creak 
Stxaq/nt, (Scotch craig)* the, collar 

{fofi^e, crow 
frfityen, to crow 
Jtrautyf, cramp 
tani*, crane 

frafeen, to grate, to scratch 
Jtreffe, cress 

Stxmfa cross (from Latin <*«#) 
jfrone, crown (Latin corona) 
jtrotf* crop (of a bird) 
Arfid e, crutch 
Jtrug, crook, cruse 
tftume, crumb 
Jtrujtyel, cripple 
JfrufU, crust 
&U<$e, kitchen 
Stufym, cake 
Jtudjlein, chicken 
jtutfud, cuckoo 
Stvfy, cow 
f u$l, cool 
futytt, (teen), bold 
Pummel/ cummin 
furg, (curt), short 
fuffeit, to kiss 
Jfcujie, coast. 
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8ad)e/ lake 

Iadjen, to laugh 

laben, to load, to lade 

Saben, (lid), shutter 

Sager, n., (leaguer, layer), camp 

la$m, lame 

Sail), loaf 

Samm, lamb 

Sattb, land 

tang, long 

Sctypen, (lap of the ear), a rag 

I<W>en, to lap 

Sdrdje, larch (Latin farce) 

taffen, to let 

lap, lazy (Latin lassus) 

Satte, lath 

2au&, (leaf), foliage 

Saud), leek 

lauern, (inst. of tauren), to lurk 

laufen, (to leap), to run 

8au8, louse 

laufdjen, to listen 



Setften, m., last 

leiten, to lead 

Setter,/, ladder 

Senbe, loin 

Settj, (lent), spring time 

8erd)e, lark 

lernett, to learn 

lefet, last 

leudjtenv to light 

8W)t, light 

He&en, to love 

ftegen, to lie 

8tnbe, linden-tree 

8iM>e, Up 

lifpeln, to lisp 

tod e, lock (of hair) 

8o^n, (loan), reward 

8og, lot 

lo8, loose 

Sdrce, lion (Latin /#>) 

8uft, (root of Jq/fy), air 

luften, to lift, to air 

Sunge/ lungs 

8unfe, linch-pin 



lout, loud 

Saute, lute (from the Arabic El Ud; Sunte (lint), slow match 

Burton's " Mecca and Medina, 11 Sufi, lust* 

iii. 335) 



le&en, to live 

8e6er, liver 

led, leak 

leden, to lick 

8eber, leather 

legen, to lay 

8e$en (Slnletyen), loan 

8e$m, loam 

fatten, to lend 

(etcfct, light 

8elb, load (of sorrow) 

8etn, m., (Jin-seed), flax 

Seine,/., line 

Scifie,/, list 



2K. 

madden, to make 
Sfltodjt, might 

mager, meagre (Latin macer) 
md$en, to mow 
Wlaty, meal 

ma^len, (to wt'ZZ), to grind 
Sfta^ne, mane 
Wlatyt, mare 
SWalj, malt 

mand) (manntg), many 
9Jtonge, mangle 
SDtann, man 
Mantel, mantle 
m2 
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STOatbtr, marten, martern 

SKfirget, marl 

SRarf, n., marrow 

SWarf,/., march, mark 

Sftatft, market (from the Latin 

mercari) 
2Jtofd)e, mesh 
SJtofer, measle 
Sftajt, m., mast 
STOaji,/., mast (beech-mast) 
fftatte, mat 
3WauH>cew, mulberry 
fWaulejel, ) mule (Latin mulus ; 
SJtoulttyler, ) French rouZe) 
2Baulrourf, mole 
9Rau8, mouse 
maufen, maufetn, to mew 
mtf)tf more (Scotch mair) 
SRetle, mile (Latin milliare) 
mcitt, my 
mcincn, to mean 
meifo)en, to mash 
mctji, most 
SReifier, master (from the Latin 

magtaier) 
melfen, to milk 
mengen, to mingle 
metfctt, to mark 
meffen, (to mete), to measure 
SBcty, mead 
Sftiene, mien 
SWiete, mite 
SWildj, milk 
milb, mild 
SWttic, mitttl, middle 
SWoor, moor 
STOonat, SRonatfy month 
SWonb, moon 
SW008, moss 
fOTorb, murder 
morgen, to-morrow 



fPiorgen, morning 

SKofi, must 

SKojfrtd), mustard 

SKotte, moth 

9Mcfe# midge 

SWuff, muff 

SKityle, miU 

Soulier, miller 

Sftunb, mouth 

SRunge, mint (in both meanings: 

mint, a plant; and mint, where 

money is made) 
mfiffen, (/ must), to be obliged 
SRuftac, (to muster) , the model. 

Sft. 

State, a nave 

0la(el, navel 

Sttadjfcat, neighbour 

SRadjt, night 

0kd)tigaH, nightingale 

SRacten, neck 

nacft, naked 

IRabet, needle 

SRaget, nail 

nagcn, to gnaw 

na^e/ neigh 

n&tyren, to nurse, to nourish 

9lame, name 

0tafe, nose 

9leff e, nephew (9Hd)te, instead of 

9«fte, niece) 
Sfteger, negro (from niger) 
netymen, (to mm), to take 
netn, no 
Weffel, nettle 
0lcfi, nest 
nctt, neat 
SRcfc, net 
neu, new 
nid)t, not, (nought) 
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SWdjte, see 0leffe 

ttieber, (nether, under-neath), low 

nieblidj, neat 

ntefen, to sneeze 

SWjj, nits 

Slonm, nun 

SRorb, north 

<Rot$, need 

nun, now 

SRufi, nut. 

D. 

06, if 

often, ab-ove 

ofter, upper 

DcfyS, ox 

Ober, or 

Dfen, oven 

offen/ open 

oft, oft, often 

Dty, ear 

Det, oil 

D^fer, offering (from the Latin 

offerre) 
Dji/east 
Djiern, easter 
Dttrr, adder, and otter. 

*. 
$adt, pack (ftd) £aden, to pack off) 
$a^e, pap 

fPa^V^l/ poplar (French peuplier) 
tyfyfir P°P e (Latin ^ap a ) 
SPaar, pair 
$ajletc, pasty (Mediaeval Latin 

pastata, from pasta) 
$Ped), pitch (Latin pix) 
SPein, pain 
$etj/ (pelisse), fur 
fPerle, pearl 
$fab, path 



q$fa$I, P^e 

$fanb, {pawn, pound), pledge 

$fannc, pan 

$farre, parish (Latin parochid) 

$fau, pea-cock . 

SPfeffer, pepper 

SJfeife, pipe 

pfennig, penny 

$ferdj, (park), a sheepfold 

jPfingflen/ pentecost 

mm, *IW«# Pip 

SPftafler, plaister 

$flaume, plum 

Wfrify, (plighted), duty 

?Pf!od, plug 

tyffiiden, to pluck 

$j!ug, plough 

$fote, paw 

$frotf, prop 

iPfu$I, pool 

$fu$l, pillow 

$funb, pound 

}>iden, to peck 

$PiIger, pilgrim 

Jrfajtyern, to blab 

}>tatt, flat" 

^lunbetn, to plunder 

$olfler, bolster 

fcrangen, to prank 

$rei8, prize, price, praise 

£reifen, to praise 

iprideln, to prick 

^riefler/ priest (Latin presbyter) 

$ubel, poodle 

$umj)e, pump 

$Pu}tyc, puppet (Latin pupa). 

D. 

qucifcfcetig, squab 
qucideln, to quake 
quaden, to quack 
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Oualm, qualm 
&uaj>}>e, quab 
Duarfc, quartz 
quatfctyen, to squash 
jDuecfe, quitch-grass 
jDued fitter, quicksilver 
queer, (queer), right across 
JDuetle* well* 

St 

Wafce, raven 

8tad)e, (o wreak), vengeance 

faffen, to raff 

{Ragmen, rim 

Katie, dtall, rail, (land-rail) 

Wong; rank 

tangig, rancid (Latin raneulm) 

StopWt rape, (rape-seed) 

rafd), rash 

{Rafael, rasp 

raffeln, to rattle 

Starrest 

Yauben^ to rob 

Tauten, to reek 

f aufett, (1c* reap), to pluck 

rau$, rand), rough 

Utaum, room 

taufdjeit, to rush 

Waute, rue (Lat. rutay 

0ted?en# rake 

red)nen, to reckon 

8ted)t, right 

reben, (to read), to speak 

SRftebf; (road), roadstead 

ffieff, reef 

flflegen, rain 

(Re$, roe 

f e tfcett, to rub 

te id), rich 

if ictyen, to reach 

reif, ripe 



fRet^e, row 

(Reim, rhyme 

Tetten, to ride 

renneit, to run 

(Remttyier, reindeer 

0iettt($, radish (from Latin radix) 

Stmt, (to rue), repentance 

{Rieb, reed 

Stiff, reef 

Sttnbe, rind 

Wing, ring 

ytngen, to wring 

titmen, to run 

SttWe, rib 

0tod)e, rook (in chess) 

8tod)e, roach, raj 

Stager, roe, roan 

rotten, to roll 

rol), raw 

8t$mer, rummer 

Slofe, rose (Latin rosa) 

Stojt, rust 

rdfien / to roast 

Stof , horse (Old High Germ. An*) 

rotlj, red 

rottem auerotten, to root out 

SiuBf, (rape), turnip 

Studen, (ridge), back; SBergrfcdea, 

ridge of hills 
{Ruber, rudder 
r ummeln, to rumble 
{Runtyf, rump 
runb, round 
Stutl^e, rod 
rutteltti (to ratfte), to shake. 



€>aat, saloon 
6aat, seed 

©adje, (*afo, in the phrase, "for 
the sake of"), thing 
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©atf , sack 

fften, to sow 

©aft, sap 

fftgen, to saw 

fagen, to say 

©alfce, salve 

©alg, salt 

©anb, sand 

fanft, soft 

©attcl, saddle 

©au, sow 

fauer, sour 

faufen, to sip, to sup 

faugetf, to suck 

©aum, seam 

©aumttyier, sumpter horse 

©<J)a6e, scab (Latin scabies) 

fd)a&cn, to shave 

fdjdWg, shabby 

@d)ad)t, shaft (in a mine) 

fdjaben, to scathe (unscathed) 

©djaf, sheep 

fd)affen, (to shape), to create 

©djaffot, scaffold (French Schafaud) 

©cfyaft, shaft 

©djale, shell 

@d)almei, shalm (from the Latin 
calamus) 

©d)am, shame 

fdjarf, sharp 

@d)dtye, scarf 

©djatte, shard 

©fatten/ shade, shadow 

@d)au&, sheaf 

flatten, to see, to look at (©$au* 
fpitl t a spectacle, a show ; thence 
the English verb to show) 

@$aufel, shovel 

©d)aum, scum 

©d)cm, shear 

©$eibe, sheath 



fdjeinen, to shine 

fdjeltcn, to scold 

©d)e nfel, shank 

fd)cu, shy 

fdjeuern, to scour 

fdjieScn, to shove 

©d)ien&cto/ shin 

fd)ietcn, (to seoutf), to squint 

fdjiejji en, to shoot 

©djtff, ship, skip 

©djilb, shield 

©djtWe, scoop 

©djladjt, slaughter, or battle 

fd)lad)ten# to slaughter 

©djlaf, sleep 

fdjlagen, (to *%), to strike 

©djlatnm, slime 

@d)la}tye, slap 

f#lau, sly 

@d)laud), slough (in the meaning 

of skin, in Shakespeare) 
©djle^e, sloe 
fdjlcidjen, to slink 
@d)leim slime 
fd)leif en, to slit 
fdjltmm, (slim), bad 
@d)linge# (sUng), a snare 
©djlttten, (a/ttfe), a sledge 
©glummer, slumber 
fcfyHtyfen, to slip 
©djmacfe, smack 
fdjmal, (small), narrow 
©d)malte, smalt 
@d)maud), smoke 
fdjmetfen, to smack, to taste 
©djmeer, (to smear), grease 
fd)metf}cn, to smite 
fdjmcljen, to smelt 
©djuterg, smart 
©djinieb, smith 
f$mierrn, to smear 
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fdjmuggcftt, to smuggle 

©djmufc, smut, dirt 

fdjna£j>cn, to snap 

f$nara}tit, to snore 

fdjmauben, (to sniff), to breathe 

S^nouge, snout 

©djnce, snow 

@$ne)>fe, (snipe), woodcock 

fftoit, (soon), already 

fdj&tfcn, to scoop 

©djraube, screw 

©djrein, (shrine), cupboard 

@d)u§, shoe 

®$ufc/ school (Latin schola) 

©djulter, shoulder 

©d)ur$, (***>*), apron 

fcfcuttem to shed 

@<$wat&e, swallow 

©outran, swan 

@d)watnt, swarm 

©djwartc/ sward 

fdjwarj, (swarthy), black 

fdjweifen, (to sweep), to roam 

©djwein, swine 

©djweifl, sweat 

fdjwelflen, (to «wi7Z, to swallow), to 

luxuriate 
©tfywefle, (sill), threshold 
fdjmettcn, to swell 
©djmert, sword 
©deeper, sister 
ftyrolmmen, to swim 
fajroingen, to swing 
fd)tr&ten, to swear 
©cla&e, slave 
@ee, sea 
©cgcl, sail 
fcljen, to see 
©etyne, sinew 
©cife, soap 
©cite, side 



felfcr, fel&fl, self 

felten, seldom 

fenbcit, to send 

fengcn, to singe 

feufeeiv to sigh 

@id)et, sickle 

©ieS, sieve 

fled), sick 

flebett, to seethe 

©ieget, seal (sigillum) 

©ilber, silver 

flugen,to sing 

flnfen, to sink 

flfcen, to sit (fefcett, to set) 

fo, bo 

©ode, sock (from Latin soocus) 

©obe* Sob, sod 

©o^le, sole 

©oljn, son 

fold), such 

fotten, (shall), to be obliged 

©ommer, summer 

fonbern, (asunder), to separate 

Sonne, sun 

©otge, sorrow 

fyfl&en, to espy 

fyalten, to spelt, to split 

fyannen, to span 

fyarcn, to spare 

Sharon, spar 

©paten, spade 

©J)ed)i, speight (a woodpecker) 

©peer, spear 

@peid)e, spoke 

©petj, spelt 

fyenben, to spend 

©petting, sparrow 

fyetyen, to spue (Latin spuere) 

©ptef? , spit 

©pinbel, spindle 

©ptnne, (spinner), spider 
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fyinnen, to spin 

fyletfjen, to split 

@l>orn, spur 

foremen, to speak 

fyteiten, to spread 

fyttejjen, to sprout 

fytlngen, to spring 

fyttfcen, to sprit, to spirt 

ftmten, to speed 

©pule, spool 

©tafc, staff 

@ta$l/ steel 

<Staf)tf starling 

©tafen, stake 

©tall, stall 

©tamm, stem 

fiantyfen, to stamp 

©tctyel, staple 

flatten, (anftatten), to stare 

fiat, steady 

©t&tte, stead 

ffatt, anfiatt, instead 

flatten/ to stow 

fietfen, fied)en, to stick 

fte^en, (inst. of ftanben), to stay, 

to stand 
ftetylen, to steal 
fleif, stiff 
©tein, stone 
©tetge, stilt 
fierten, to starve 
©tent, -star 
fieuero, to steer 
©tid), stitch 
©tief- (e.g., in ©tieffoljn, step-son, 

etc.) 
©tier, steer 
fUO, still 

©tod, stock, stick 
©toff, stuff 
flotfen, to stop 



©tftr, sturgeon 

ftottetn, to stutter 

©tranb, strand 

©trang, (string), cord, rope 

©ttafji e, street 

ftrefcen, to strive 

fired en, to stretch 

ffreng, (strong), severe 

©ttetd), strike, stroke 

ffreuen, to strew 

©tttd), streak, stroke 

©ttoty, straw 

©ttom, stream 

©tttfce, (stove), apartment 

©tu$I, stool 

fluntpf, stump 

©tutm, storm 

fHitjen, to start 

©tute, (steed), a mare 

©tutetei, stud 

futyn, to seek 

©ud)t/ ©eudje, malady (from fledj, 

9tck) 
©ub, south 
©unbe, sin 

©unb, the Sound (in tfoondf-duty) . 
@u££e, soup, sup 
fufi, sweet. 



Safet, table (Latin tabula) 
Sag, day 
$alg, tallow 
Xalt, talk (metal) 
tdnbeln, to dandle 
tafcfet, (dapper), brave 
£attf$e, targe, target 
Xan t tow 
taut, deaf 
Xatibt, dove 
tauten, to duck 
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taufen, (to dip), to christen 


ftberoinben, to win over, to conquer 


Seig, dough 


ubrtg, (that which is over), re- 


Seufel, devil 


maining 


%t)al, dale 


Mine, elm (Latin ulmus) 


5$au, dew 


unb, and 


3$eer, tar 


unter, under 


t^eilett/ to deal 


Urt^eil, (ordeal), judgment. 


tijcuct , dear 




Xljiet, (deer), animal 


as. 


Sfftan, train-oil 


93ater, father 


t^un, to do 


a3eilcfyen, violet (Latin viola) 


XfykTtt S$or, door 


betgeffen, to forget 


tief, deep 


berlieren, (forlorn), to lose 


£tf$, (desk), a table 


berfd)tt>5rcn, (to forswear), to conspire 


£o$ter, daughter 


SSoget, fowl, bird 


Sob, death 


SSolf, folk, people 


Sonne, tun 


boll, full 


Sorf, turf 


Dor, before. 


tragen, (to drag), to carry 


ctt\ 


trauen, to trust (true, I trow) 


ass. 


trauetn, (traurig, dreary), to mourn 


2Baate, ware 


Xxawn, dream 


wadjen, to watch 


trfiufetn, to drip 


SBa$8, wax (bee's) 


treiben, to drive 


tradjfen, to wax, to grow 


tteten, to tread 


SBajfe, weapon 


twit, true (in the meaning of faith*- 


SBagen, wagon 


ful) 


n?agen/ to wage 


ttiefen, to drip, to drop 


wdgen, nriegen, to weigh 


triegen/ (trugen), to trick 


SBatyn, (rcfitynen, to ween), delusion* 


ttinfen, to drink 


aBaib, woad 


tripsin, to trip 


SBalb/ wold (an open down, a wild 


troden, dry, drought 


place) 


ttollen, to troll 


SBall, (wall), rampart (Lat; vallum) 


Srojt, (trust), consolation* 


flBallfifty, whale 


Stujtye, troop 


SBalliraf, walnut 


tfrpfen, to tip 


SBaUrop, walrus 


XuxUltav&tt turtle-dove. 


roalten, to wield 




walgen, to welter 


U. 


roaljen, to wallow 


Uebet, evil 


rcanbern, to wander 


fiber/ over 


roann, when 
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warm, warm 

teamen, to warn 

SBar je, wart 

waS, what 

roaf&en, to wash 

flBaffer, water 

roaten, to wade 

SBatte, wadding 

we&en, to weave 

toecfen, to wake, to awaken 

weber, (whether), neither 

SBeg, way; adv. away 

8Be$, woe 

3Beft, (wife), woman 

weld), (weak), soil 

©em, wine 

wetnen, (to whine), to cry 

tteifj; white 

welfe* wise 

weit, wide 

3Beljen, wheat 

3Belt, world 

wenn, when 

werfen, (to warp), to throw 

3Berft, n., aBerfte,/., wharf 

3Berf, work 

9Bermut$, worm-wood 

3Bert$, worth 

aBeft>e, wasp 

aBefi, aBejIen, west 

aBefle, waistcoat (from Lat. vestis) 

wetten, to bet 

Sfietter, weather 

roefcen, to whet 

aBi^t, wight 

aBlde, vetch 

aBibber, wether (sheep) 

aBlde, wick 

aBlefel, weazel 

wllb, wild 

aBille, will 



nrillfommtn, welcome 

aBittb, wind 

nrinben, to wind 

urinfen, to wink 

aBlnter, winter 

witfen, to work 

wlfdjen, to whisk 

aBifpe^ wisp 

nnffen, (to wit), to know 

aBittoe, widow 

aBittwer, widower 

aBtfc, wit 

©odfye, week 

aBo^I, weal, well 

3Bolf, wolf 

aBoIfe, (welkin), cloud 

aBolle, wool 

aBort, word 

aBrad, wreck 

aBunbe, wound 

3Bunber, wonder 

aBuujti), wish 

wunfdjen, to wish 

wurgen, (to worry), to strangle 

aBurm/ worm 

aBurjel, wort, root 

aButfy wroth, wrath. 

3- 

3ade, tack 

$&$len, to tell (teller) 
$a$m, tame 
QNfftt, tear 
Sange/ tongs 
3atf, tap 

3aum, (team), bridle 
gaufcn, to tease 
3*de, tick (of sheep) 
3e$e, toe 
3et(^en, token 
3ett, tide, time 
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Settling, tidings, newspaper 
§eron,to tear 

Siegel, tile (Anglo-Saxon tigel) 
§ie$en, to tow (jog, discernible in 

to tug) 
giemen, (seemly), to behove 
Simmer (timber), room 
Simmtrmamt, (tmberman)~csr- 

penter 
Siittt/ tin 
8W* tip 
Sitter, tetter 
Soil; toll 



$u, to 

Suffer, sngar (Latin socchorum) 

Sunber, tinder 

Sunge# tongue 

gnxufen, to thwack 

Swe^te, towel 

Stteig, twig 

Qvotxif), thwart 

Swetfl, dwarf (Anglo-Saxon dveorg) 

jnrftfen, to tweak 

SwilTid^, twill 

Swirt, twirl 

§n>itftijern, to twitter. 



THE END. 
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